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CHARLES I, 


Peace with France—Peace with Spain—State of the 

court and miniftry==Charafter of the queen—Strafford 
— Laud— Innovations in the church—Trregular lewies 
of money—Sewerities in the fiar-chamber and high 
Ben re hip-money——Trial of Hambden. 


THERE now opens to us a new ſcene. Charles, na- 
turally diſguſted with parliaments, who, he found, 
were determined to proceed againſt him with unmitigated 
rigour, both in invading his prerogative, and refufing 
him all ſupply, reſolved not to call any more, till he 
fhould fee greater indications of a complient diſpoſition 
in the nation. Having loſt his great favourite, Buck- 
Ingham, he became his own miniſter; and never after- 
wards repoſed in any one ſuch unlimited conftdence. As 
he chiefly follows his own genius and diſpoſition, his 
meaſures are henceforth leſs raſh and haſty ; though the 
general tenour of his adminiſtraticn ſtill wants ſomewhat 
of beivg entirely legal, and perhaps more of being en- 
tirely prudent. 
We ſhall endeavour to exhibit a juſt idea of the events 
| which followed for ſome years; ſo far as they regard fo- 
reign affairs, the ſtate of the court, and the government 
of the nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor 
illuſtrious; but the knowledge of them is neceſſary for 
underſtanding the ſubſequent tranſactions, which are ſo 
memorable. Sea 


B 2 Charles, - 
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Charles, deſtitute of all ſupply, was neceſſarily re- 
duced to embrace a meaſure, which ought to have been 
the reſult of reaſon and ſound policy: He made peace 
with the two crowns againſt which he had hitherto waged 
a war, entered into without neceſſity, and conducted 
without glory. Notwithitanding the diſtracted and 
helpleſs condition of England, no attempt was made 
either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy ; nor 
did they entertain any father project, than to defend 
themſelves againſt the feeble and ill-concerted expedi- 
tions of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and 
_ quarrels between king and parliament had diſarmed fo 

formidable a power, they carefully avoided any enter- 


ou which might rouſe either the terror or anger of the 


ngliſh, and diſpoſe them to domeſtic union and ſub- 
miſlion. The endeavours to regain the good-will of 
the nation were carried ſo far by the king of Spain, 
that he generouſly releaſed and ſent home all the Engliſh 
priſoners taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The 
example was imitated by France, aſter the retreat of the 
Engliſh from the iſte of -Rhe. When princes were in. 
ſuch diſpoſitions, and had fo few pretenſions on each 
other, it could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The 
treaty was firſt ſigned with France (1629, 14th April). 
The ſituat ion of the king's affairs did not entitle him to 
demand any conditions for the hugonots, and they were 
abandoned to the will of their ſovereign. Peace was at- 
terwards concluded with Spain (1630, 5th Nov.); 
where no conditions were made in favour of the palatine, 
except that Spain promiſed in general to uſe their good 
offices for his reſtoration. The influence of theſe two 
wars on domeſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of king 
and people, was of the utmoſt conſequence: But no al- 
teration was made by them on the foreign intereſts of the 
kingdom. | 

Nothing more happy can be imagined than the ſitua- 
tion in which England then ſtood with regard to foreign 
affairs. Europe was divided between the rival families 
of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, and 
ſtill more their mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity 
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of this iſland. Their forces were ſo nearly counter- 


poiſed, that no apprehenſions were entertained of any 
event which could ſuddenly diſturb the balance of power 
between them. The Spaniſh monarch, deemed the meſt 
powerful, Jay at greateſt diſtance: And the Engliſh, by 
that means, poflefſed the advantage of being engaged by 
political motives into a more intimate union and confede- 
racy with the neighbouring potentate. The diſperſed 
fituation of the Spaniſh dominions rendered the naval 
power of England formidable to them, and kept that 


empire in continual dependance. France, more vi- 


gorous and more compact, was every day riſing in po- 
licy an! (cipline 3 and reached, at jaſt, an equality of 
power the honſe of Auſtria ; But her progreſs, flow 
and gradua,, left it ſtill in the power of England, by a 
timeſy interpcſition, to check her ſuperiority. And 
thus Charles, could he have avoided all diſſenſions with 
his own ſubjects, was in a ſituation to make himſelf be 
courted and reſpected by every power in Europe; and, 
what has — ever ſince been attained by the princes 
of this iſland, he could either be active with dignity, or 
neutral with ſecurity. | 
A neutrality was embraced by the king; and, during 
the reſt of his reign, he ſeems to have little regarded fo- 
reign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged by honour, 
and by friendſhip for his ſiſter and the palatine, to en- 
deavour the procuring of ſome relief for that unhappy 
family. He joined his good offices to thoſe of France, 
and mediated a peace between the kings of Sweden and 
Poland, in hopes of engaging the former to embrace the 
protection of the oppreſſed proteſtants in the empire. 
This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe heroic genius, 
ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, made him in a little time 
the moſt diſtinguiſned monarch of the age, and rendered 
his country, formerly unknown and neglected, of great 
weight in the balance of Europe. Jo encourage and 
aſſiſt him in his projected invaſion of Germany, Charles 


agreed to furniſh him with fix thouſand men; but, that 


he might preſerve the appearance of neutrality, he made 
uie of the marquis of Hamilton's name. That noble- 
| B 3 | man 
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man entered into an engagement with Guſtavus; and 
liſting theſe troops in England and Scotland at Charles's 
expenſe, he landed them in the Elbe. The deciſive 
battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after; where the con- 
du&t of Tilly and the valour of the Imperialiſts were 
overcome by the ſuperior conduct of Guſtavus and the 
ſuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this 
bero's life was one continued ſeries of victory, for which 
he was leſs beholden to fortune, than to thoſe perſonal 
endowments which he derived from nature and trom in- 
duſtry. That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we ſo 
much admire in ancient hiſtory, was here renewed in 
modern annals; and without that cauſe to which in 
former ages it had ever been owing. Military nations 
were not now engaged againſt an undiſciplined and un- 
warlike people; nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to cowards. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt 
celebrated generals of the age, were foiled in every en- 
counter, and all Germany was over-run in an inſtant by 
the victorious Swede. 5 

unexpected ſucceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the pur- 
poſe for which he framed the alliance. Guſtavus, elated 
by proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of 
ambition; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of 
Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to ſubjection under 
his own. He refuſed to reſtore the palatine to his prin» 
cipality, except on conditions which would have kept 
him m total dependance. And thus the negotiation was 
protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where the Swediſh 
monarch periſhed in the midſt of a complete victory 
which he obtained over his enemies. 

We have carried on theſe tranſactions a few years be- 
yond the preſent period, that we might not be obliged 
to return to them; nor be henceforth interrupted in our 
account of Charles's court and kingdoms. 

When we conſider Charles as preſiding in his court, 
as aſſociating with his family, it is difficult to imagine a 
character at once more reſpectable and more amiable. 
A kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a 
Keditaſt friend, to all theſe eulogies, his conduct in pri- 
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vate liſe fully entitled him. As a monarch too, in the 
exterior qualities, he excelled; in the eſſential, he was 
not defective. His addreſs and manner, though perhaps 
inclining a little towards ſtatelineſs and formality, in the 
main corre{ponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
that reſerve and gravity which were natural to him. The 
moderation and equity which ſhone forth in his temper, 
feemed to ſecure him againſt raſh and dangerous enter- 
priſes: The good ſenſe which he diſplayed in his diſ- 
courſe and converſation, ſcemed to warrant his ſucceſs in 
every reaſonable undertaking. Other endowments like- 
wiſe he had attained, which in a private gentleman would 
Have been highly ornamental, and which in a great mo- 
narch might have proved extremely uſctul to his people. 
He was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in all the fine arts, 
and the love of painting was in ſome degree his fa- 
vourite paſſion. Learned beyond what is common in 
princes, he was a good judge of writing in others, and 
enjoyed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſition, In 
any other age or nation, this inonarch had been ſecure of 
a proſperous and a happy reign. But the high idea of 
his own authority which he had imbibed, made him in- 
capable of giving way to the ſpirit of liberty, which 
began to prevail among his ſubje&ts. His politics were 
not ſupported by ſuch vigour and foreſight as might 
enable him to ſubdue their pretenſions, and maintain his 
als at the high pitch to which it had been raiſed 

y his predeceſſors. And above all, the ſpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm being univerſally diffuſed, diſappointed all the 
views of human prudence, and diſturbed the operation 
of every motive which uſually influences ſociety. 

But the misfortunes ariſing from theſe cauſes were yet 
remote. Charles now enjoyed himſelf in the full exerciſe 
of his authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with his friends 
and courtiers, and in a moderate uſe of thoſe pleaſures 
which he mott affected. 

After the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewnat 
alienated Charles from the queen, ſhe is to be conſidered 
as his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic contempt 
of the fair ſex, which James affected, and which, ba- 

nifhing 
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niſhing them from his court, made it reſemble more a 
fair or an exchange, than the ſeat of a vat prince, was 
very wide of the diſpoſition of this 1nonarcii, But though 
full of complaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved 
all his paſſion for his conſort,” to whom he attached him- 
ſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe 
and ſpirit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſtified the 
fondneſs of her huſband ; though it is allowed, that, 
being ſomewhat of a paſſionate temper, ſhe precipitated 
him into haſty and imprudent meaſures. Her religion, 
likewile, to which ſhe was much addicted, mult be re- 
garded as a great misfortune ; ſince it augmentéd the 


jealouſy which prevailed againſt the court, and engaged 


her to procure for the catholics ſome indulgences which 
were generally diſtaſteful to the nation. 


In the former ſituation of the Engliſh government, 


when the ſovereign was in a great meaſure independent 


of his ſubjects, the king choſe his miniſters either from 


perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, 
without any regard to their parliamentary intereſt or 


talents. It has hnce been the maxim of princes, wherever 


popular leaders encroach tog much on royal authority, to 
conter offices on them; in expectation that they will af- 
terwards become more, careful not to diminiſh that 
power which has become their own. Theſe politics 
were now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof that a 
ſecret revolution had happened in the conſtitution, and 
had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new mazims of go- 
vernment. But the views of the king were at this time 
ſo repugnant to thoſe of the puritans, that the leaders, 
whom he gained, loſt from that moment all mtereft with 
their party, and were even purſued as traitors with im- 
placable hatred and reſentment. This was the cate with 
tir Thomas Wentworth, whom the king created firſt a 
baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of Strafford ; 
made him prefident of the council of York, and deputy 
of Ireland; and regarded him as his chief miniſter and 
counſellor. By his eminent talents and abilities, Straf- 
ford merited all the confidence which his maſter repoſted 
in him; His character was ſtately and auſtere z more 
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fitted to procure eſteem than love: His fidelity to the 


king was unſhaken; but as he now employed all his 
counſels to ſupport the prerogative, which he had for- 
merly bent all his endeavours to diminiſh, his virtue 
ſeems not to have been entirely pure, but to have been 
ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſtons from private intereſt and 
ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the ſame time 
created maſter of the rolls: Noy, attorney-general : 
Littleton, ſolicitor- general. All theſe had likewiſe been 
parliamentary leaders; and were men eminent in their 
rofeſſion. | : + 0 

In all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even in many civil, 
Laud, biſhop of London, had great influence over the 
king. This man was virtuous, if ſeverity of manners 
alone and abſtinence from pleaſure, could deſerve that 
name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge could 
entitle him to that praiſe. He was diſintereſted, but 
with unceaſing induitry he ſtudied to exalt the priefily 
and prelatical character, which was his own. His zeal 
was unrelenting in the caule of religion; that is, in 
impoſing, by rigorous meaſures, his oven tencts and pious 
ceremonies on the obſtinate puritans, who had profanely 
dared to oppoie him. In proſecution of his holy pur- 
poſes, he overlooked every human conſideration ; cr, in 
other words, the heat and indiſcretion of his temper 
made him neglect the views of prudence and rules of 
good manners. He was in this reſpect happy, that all 
his enemies were alſo imagined by him the declared 
enemies to loyalty and true piety, and that every exerciſe 
of his anger, by that means, became in his eyes a merit 
and a virtue, This was the man who acquired ſo great 
an aſcendant over Charles, and who led him, by the fa- 
Cility of his temper, into a conduct which proved ſo 


fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms. 


The humour of the nation ran at that time into the 
extreme oppolite to ſuperitition ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that the ancient ceremonies to which men had been 
accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctified by the practice 
of the fiſt reformers, could be retained in divine ſervice: 
Yet was this the time which Laud choſe for the intro- 

| duction 
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duction of new ceremonies and obſervances. Beſides 
that theſe were ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, 
in the opinion of the public, another very forcible ob- 
jection againſt them. Laud, and the other prelates who 
embraced his meaſures, were generally well inſtructed in 
ſacred antiquity, and had adopted many of thoſe reli- 
gious ſentiments which prevailed during the fourth and 
fifth centuries; when the Chriſtian church, as is well 
ö known, was already ſunk into thoſe ſuperſtitions which 
i were afterwards continued and augmented by the policy 
A of Rome. The revival, therefore, of the ideas and 
practices of that age, could not fail of giving the Engliſh 
faith and jiturgy ſome reſemblance to the catholic ſuper- 
| ſtition, which the kingdom in general, and the puritans 
| in particular, held in the greateit horror and deteſtation. 
| Men alſo were apt to think, that, without ſome ſecret. 
4 purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant obſervances would not be im- 
poſed with ſuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory na- 
tion; and that Laud's ſcheme was to lead back the 2 
[ Engliſh by gradual ſteps to the religion of their anceſtors. | 
They conſidered not, that the very inſignificancy of 
theſe ceremonies recommended them to the fur : ſtitious 
prelate, and made them appear the more pecuuarly fa- 
cred and religious, as they could ferve to no other pur- 
Poſe. Nor was the reſemolance to the Romith ritual 
any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his 
brethren ; wlio bore a much greater kindneſs to the 
mother-chnrch, as they called her, than to the ſectaries : 
) and preſbyterians, and frequently recommended her as 2 F 
true chriſtian church; an appellation which they refuſed, - 
or at leaſt ſcrupled to give to the others. So openly : 
were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not only the diſcontented = A 
puritans believed the church of England to be relapſing * 
faſt into Romiſh ſuperſtition: The court of Rome itſelf : 
entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this 
iſland; and, in order to forward Laud's ſuppoſed good 
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| intentions, an offer was twice made him in private, of a 4 
| cardinal's hat, which he declined accepting. His anſwer 
| was, as he ſays himſelf, That ſomething davelt within = 


him, 
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him, which avould not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome 
avere other than it is. | 

A. court lady, daughter of the earl of Devonſhire, 
having turned cathclic, was aſked by Laud the reaſons 
of her converſion. Tig chiefly, faid the, becauſe ] hate 
to travel m a crowd. The meaning of this expreſſion 
being demanded, ſhe replied, I perceive yeur grace and 
many others are making hafie to Reme; and thereore, 
in order to prevent my being crowded, I have gone before 


you, It muſt be confeſſed, that though Laud deſerved 


not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his religion 
was, though in a leſs degree, the tame with that of the 
Romiſh : The ſame profound reſpeE&t was exacted to the 
ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſubmiſſion required to the 


creeds and decrees of ſynods and councils, the ſame 


pomp and ceremony was affected in worſhip, and the 
tame ſuperſtitious regard to days, poſtures, meats, and 
veſtments. No wonder, theretore, that this prelate was, 
every-where, among the puritans, regarded with horror, 
as the fore-runner of antichriſt. 

As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud 
facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may 
not be amiſs to relate thoſe which he was accuſed of 
employing in the conſecration of St. Catherine's church, 
and which were the object of ſuch general ſcandal and 
offence. | | 

On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the 
church, a loud voice cried, Open, open, ye everlaſiing 


doors, that the King of glory may enter in] Immediately 
the doors of the church flew open, and the biſhop en- 


tered. Falling upon his knees, with eyes elevated and 
arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: This place is 
holy; the ground is holy: In the name of the Father, 

Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it hol 
Going towards the chance], he ſeveral times took up 
from the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw it in the air. 
When he approached, with his attendants, near to the 
communion-table, he bowed frequently towards it : 
And on their return, they went round the church, re- 
peating 
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peating as they marched along, ſome of the pſalms : 
And then ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded 
with theſe words: Ve conjecrate this church, and ſepa- 
rate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be profaned any 
more to common uſes. 

After this, the biſhop, ſtanding near the communion= 
table, folemnly pronounced many imprecations upon 
ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that holy place by 
muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law-conrts, 
or carrying burdens through it. On the concluſion of 
every curſe he bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Lee 
all the people ſay, Amen. | 

The imprecations being all fo piouſly finiſhed, there 
were poured out a number of bleſſings upon ſuch as had 
any hand in framing and building that ſacred and beau- 
tiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould here- 
after give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or 
utenſils. At every benediction, he in like manner bowed 
towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the peopie, ſay, Amen. 

The ſermon followed; after which, the biſhop con- 


ſecated and adminiſtered the ſacrament in the following 


manner: 

As he approached the communion- table, he made 
many lowly reverences : And coming up to that part of 
the table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven 
times. After the reading of many prayers, he ap- 
proached the ſacramental elements, and gently lifted up 
the corner of the napkin in which the bread was placed. 
When he beheld the | bread, he ſuddenly let fall the 
napkin, flew back a ſtep or two, bowed three ſeveral 
times towards the bread ; then he drew nigh again, 
opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover 
upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, 
fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He approached 
again; and hfting up the cover, peeped into the cup. 


Sceing the wine, he let fall the cover, ſtarted back, and 


bowed zs before. Then he received the ſacrament, and 
gave it to others. And many prayers being ſaid, the 
5 ſolem- 
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” flemnity of the conſecration ended. The walls and 
* floor and roof of the fabric were then ſuppoſed to be 
luthciently holy. | 

Orders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, that 
the communion-table ſhould be removed from the mid- 
dle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all churches, 
except in cathedrals. It was placed at the eaſt end, 
railed in, and denominated an Altar; as the clergyman 
who officiated received commonly the appellation of 
Prieſt. It is not eaſy to imagine the diſcontents excited 
by this innovation, and the ſuſpicions which it gave 
riſe to. | 

The kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a 
ſpecies of embroidered veitment, in adminiſtering the 
| tacrament, were alſo known to be great objects of 
 fcanda), as being popiſh practices: But the oppoſition 
rather increaſed than abated the zeal of the prelate for 

Gion of theſe habits and ceremonies. 

All kinds of ornament, eſpecially pictures, were ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting that mechanical devotion, which 
was propoſed to be raiſed in this model of religion : But 
as theſe had been ſo much employed by the church of 
Rome, and had given riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or 
what the puritans called idolatry ; it was impoſſible to 
introduce them into Engliſh churches, without exciting 
general murmurs and complaints. But Laud, poſleſſed 
of preſent authority, perſifted in his purpoſe, and made 
{ſeveral attempts towards acquiring theſe ornaments. 
Some of the pictures introduced by him were alſo found, 
upon inquiry, to be the very ſame that might be met 
with in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, that eternal 
conſolation of all pions catholics, and terror to all found 
proteſtants, was not forgotten on this occaſion. 

It was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder 
oi Saliſbury, was tried in the ſtar- chamber, for having 
broken, contrary to the biſhop of Saliſbury's expreſs 
© injunctions, a painted window of St. Edmond's church 
in that city. He boaſted, that he had deſtroyed theſe 
monuments of idolatry ; But for this effort of his zeal, 

YOU, VIII. | © he 
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he was fined 500 pounds, removed from his office, con- 
demned to make a public acknowledgment, and be 
bound to his good behaviour, 

Not only ſuch of the clergy as neglected to obſerve 
every ceremony, were ſuſpended and deprived by the 
high. commiſſion court: Oaths were, by many of the 


biſhops, impoſed on the church-wardens 3 and they 


were ſworn to inform againſt any one who acted con- 
trary to the eccleſiaſtical canons. Such a meaſure, 
though practiſed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave 


much offence z as relembling too nearly the practice of 


the Romiſh inquiſition. | 

To ſhow the great alienation from the churches re- 
formed after the preſbyterian model, Laud adviſed, that 
the diſcipline and worſhip of the church ſhould be im- 
poſed on the Engliſh regiments and trading companies 
abroad. Al] foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon 
congregations were commanded to attend the eſtabliſhed 
church ; and indulgence was granted to none after the 
children of the firſt denizens. Scudamore too, the king's 
ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to withdraw himſelf 
from the communion of the hugonots. Even men of 
ſenie were apt to blame this conduct, not only becauſe 
it gave offence in England, but becaule in foreign coun- 
tries it loſt the crown the advantage of being conſidered 
as the head and ſupport of the reformation. | 

On pretence of pacifying diſputes, orders were iſſued 


from the council, forbidding, on both fides, all preach- 


ing and printing with regard to the controverted points 


of predeſtination and free-will. But it was complained 
ot, and probably with reaſon, that the impartiality was 


altogether confined to the orders, and that the execution 


of them was only meant againſt the calviniſts. 


In return for Charles's indulgence towards the church, 


Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every 
occaſion, the regal authority, and to treat with the 
utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation, all puritanical pretenſions 
to a free and independent conſtitution. But while theſe 
prelates were ſo liberal in raiſing the crown at the ex- 

| | penſe 
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penſe of public liberty, they made no ſcruple of en- 
croaching themſelves on the royal rights the moſt in- 
conteſtable; in order to exalt the hierarchy, and procure 
to their own order dommion and independence. All 
the doctrines which the Romiſh church had borrowed 
from ſome of the fathers, and which freed the ſpiritual 
from ſubordination to the civil power, were now adopted 
by the church of England, and interwoven with her 
political and religious tenets. A divine and apoſtolical 
charter was inſiſted on, preferably to a legal and parlia- 
mentary one. The ſacerdotal character was magnified 
as ſacred and indefeizable : All right to ſpiritual au- 
thority, or even to private judgment in ſpiritual ſubjects, 
was refuſed to profane laymen: Eccleſiaſtical courts 
were held by the biſhops in their own name, without 
any notice taken of the king's authority: And Charles, 
though extremely jealous of every claim in popular 
aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage than repreſs thoſe 
encroachments of his clergy. Having felt many ſenſible 
inconveniences from the independent ſpirit of parlia- 
ments, he attached himſelf entirely to thoſe who profeſſ- 
ed a devoted obedience to his crown and perſcn ; nor 
did he foreſee that the eccleſiaſtical power which he ex- 
alted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might in 
time become more dangerous to public peace, and no 
leſs fatal to royal prerogative, than the other. 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the perſon, 
according to general opinion, that introduced a novelty, 
which, though overlooked by Charles, made a deep im- 
preſſion on many of the byeſtanders. After the uſual 
ceremonies theſe words were recited to the King: Stand 
« and hold faſt, from henceforth, the place to which 


2 you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your fore- 


“ fathers, being now delivered to you by the authority 
« of Almighty God, and by the hands of us and all 
* the biſhops and ſervants of God. And, as you fee 
« the clergy to come nearer the altar than others, ſo 
« remember that, in all places convenient, you give 
6 them greater honour ; that the Mediator of God and 
© man may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, to be a 
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«© meciator betwixt the clergy and the laity; and that 
« you may reign for ever with Jeſus Chriit, the King 
4% of kings, and Lord of lords.” | 

The principles which exalted prerogative, were not 
entertained by the king merely as ſoft and agreeable to 
his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice during the 
time that he ruled without parliaments. Though tru- 
gal and regular in his expenſe, he wanted money tor the 
ſupport ot government; and he levied it, either by the 
revival of obſolete laws, or by violations, ſome more 
open, ſome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the nation. 
Though humane and gentle in his temper, he gave way 
to a few feverities in the ſtar-chamber and high-com- 
miſhon, which ſeemed neceſſary, in order to ſupport the 
preſent mode of adminiſtration, and repreſs the riſing 
ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under thete 
two heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions 
of this reign, during ſome years: For, in peaceable and 
proſperous times, where a neutrality in foreign affairs is 
obſerved, ſcarcely any thing is remarkable, but what 1s, 
in ſome degree, blamed or blameable. And, leit the 
hope of relief or protection from parliament might en- 
courage oppoſition, Charles iſſued a proclamation, in 
which he declared, * That whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, 
the calling again of a parliament is divulged ; though 
& his maieſty has ſhown, by frequent meetings with his 
“ people, his love to the uſe of parliaments : Yet the 
© late abuſe having, for the preſent, driven him un- 
& willingly out of that courſe 3 he will account it pre- 
4 fumption for any one to preſcribe to him any time tor 
the calling of that aſſembly.*”* This was generally 
conſtrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, no 
more parliaments were intended to be ſummoned. And 
every meaſure of the king's confirmed a ſuſpicion, ſo 
diſagreeable to the generality of the people. | 

Tonnage and poundage continued to he levied by the 
royal authority alone. The former additional impoſitions 
were ſtill exacted. Even new impoſitions were laid on 
lereral kinds of merchandiſe, | 
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The cuſtom-houſe officers received orders from the 
council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, or cellar; to 
ſearch any trunk or cheſt; and to break any bulk what- 
ever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms. | 

In order to exerciſe the militia, and to keep them in 

ood order, each county, by an edict of the council, 
was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for maintaining a muſter- 
maſter, appointed for that ſervice. | 

Compoſitions were openly made with recuſants, and 
the popiſh religion became a regular part of the revenue. 
This was all the perſecution which it underwent during 
the rezgn of Charles, | 

A commiſſion was granted for compounding with ſuch 
as were poſſeſſed of crown-lands upon defective titles 
and, on this pretence, ſome money was exacted from the 
people. . | 

There was a law of Edward II., That whoever was 
poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a-year in land, ſhould be ob- 
liged, when ſummoned, to appear and to receive the 
order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that time, 
partly by tne change of denomination, partly by that in 
the value of money, were equivalent to 200 in the 
ſeventeenth century; and it ſeemed juſt, that the king 
ſhould not ſtrictly inſiſt on the letter of the law, and ob- 


lige people of ſo ſmall revenue to accept of that expenſive 


honour. Edward VI., and queen Elizabeth, who had 
both of them made uſe of this expedient for raiſing mo- 
ney, had ſummoned only thoſe who were poſſeſſed of forty 
pounds a. year and upwards to receive knighthood, 
or compound for their negle& ; and Charles imitated 
their example, in granting the ſame indulgence. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed for fixing the rates of compoſi- 
tion; and inſtructions were given to theſe commiſſioners 
not to accept of a leſs ſum than would have been due by 
the party, upon a tax of three ſubſidies and a half. 
Noting proves more plainly how 1l]-diſpoſed the people 
were to the meaſures of the crown, than to obſerve, that 
they loudly complained of an expedient, founded on po- 
„tive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch recent prece- 


* dents, T he law was pretended to be obſolete 3 though 
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_ one reign had in ei vened ſince the laſt execution 
OT it. | ; 

Barnard, leQurer of St, Sepulchre*'s, London, uſed 
this expreſſion in his prayer before ſermon ; Lord, open 
| the eyes of the queen's majeſty, that ſhe may ſee Feſus 
Chrijt, whom ſhe has pierced avith her infidelity, 
ſuperſtition, and idolatry. He was queſtioned in the high- 
commiſſion court, for this inſult on the queen; but, | 
upon his ſubmiſſion, diſmiſſed. Leighton, who had 7 
written libels again{t the king, the queen, the biſhops, 
and the whole adminiſtration, was condemned by a very 
{evere, if not a cruel, ſentence ; but the execution of it 
was fuſpended tor ſome time, in expectation of his ſub- 
| miſſion. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this reign were 
| exerciied againſt thofe who triumphed in their ſufferings, 
U who courted perſecution, and braved authority: And, 
| on that account, their puniſhment may be deemed the 
more juſt, but the leſs prudent, To have neglected them 
entirely, had it been conſiſtent with order and public 
fatety, had been the wiſeſt meature that could have been 
embraced ; as perhaps it had been the moſt ſevere puniſh 
ment that could have been inflifted on theſe zealots. 

(163 1.) In order to gratity the clergy with a magnifi- 
cent fabric, ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot, for repairing 
and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the king, by his counte- 
nance and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking. 
By order of the privy-council, St. Gregory's church 
was removed, as an impediment to the project of extend - 
ing and beautifying the cathedral, Some houſes and 
ſiops likewiſe were pulled down, and compenſation was 
made to the owners. As there was no immediate pro- 
| ſpect of aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in 
| the king became neceſſary ; and in no former age would 

the people have entertained any ſcruple with regard 
to them. Tt muſt be remarked, that the puritans were 
extremely averſe to the raiting of this ornament to the 
capital. It favoured, as they pretended, of popiſh 
ſuperſtition. | 
A (ſtamp duty was impoſed on cards: A new tax, 


which, of itſelt, was liable to no objection; but ä 
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ed of dangerous conſequence, when conſidered as arbi- 


1 trary and illegal. 


Monopolies were revived; an oppreſſive method of 
levying money, being unlimited, as well as deſtructive 
of induſtry. The laſt parliament of James, which abo- 
liſhed monopolies, had left an equitable exception in fa- 
vour of new inventions; and on pretence of theſe, and 
of erecting new companies and corporations, was this 
grievance now renewed. The manufacture of ſoap was 
given to a company who paid a ſum for their patent. 
Leather, ſalt, and many other commodities, even down 
to linen rags, were likewiſe put under reſtrictions, 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was 
reaped from theſe projects, that of 200,000 pounds 
thereby levied on the people, ſcarcely 1,500 came into 
the king's coffers. Though we ought not to ſuſpect the 
noble hiſtorian of exaggerations to the diſadvantage. 
of Charles's meaſures ; this fact, it mult be owned, ap- 
pears ſomewhat incredible. The ſame author adds, that 
the king's intention was to teach his ſubjects how 
unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe reaſonable ſupplies to 


the crown. An imprudent project ! to offend a whole 
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nation, under the view of puniſhment; and to hope, by 
acts of violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, without 
being pollefſed of any force to prevent reſiſtance. 

(:632.) The council of York had bcen firſt erected, 
after a rebellion, by a patent from Henry VIII. without 
any authority of parliament ; and this exerciſe of power, 
like many others, was indulged to that arbitrary mo- 
narch. This council had long. ated chiefly as a criminal 
court; but, beſides ſome innovations introduced by James, 


Charles thought proper, ſome time after Wentworth 


was made preſident, to extend its powers, and to give it 
a large civil juriſdiction, and that in ſome re{pe&s diſcre- 
tionary. It is not improbable that the king's intention 
was only to prevent inconveniencies, which aroſe from 
the bringing of every cauſe, from the moſt diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter- hall: But the conſe- 
quence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the 


putting of all the northern counties out of the WRT 
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of ordinary law, and ſubjecting them to an authority 
ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that coun- 
cil were, this year, complained ot. 

(1633.) The court of ſtar- chamber extended its 
authority, and it was matter of complaint, that it en- 
croached upon the juriſdiction of the other courts ; im- 
poſing heavy fines and inflifting ſevere puniſhment, be- 


yond the uſual courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was 
fined 5000 pounds, chiefly becauſe he had diſſuaded 
a friend from compounding with the commiſſioners of 


knighthood. 

Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, had written an 
enormous quarto of a thouſand pages, which he called 
Hiſtrio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpole was to decry ſtage- 
plays, comedies, interiudes, muſic, dancing; but the author 


| likewiſe took occaſion to declaim againit hunting, public 


teſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bontires, and may-poles, 
His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he fays, was 
firſt moved by obſerving, that plays fold better than the 
choiceſt ſermons, and that they were frequently printed 
on finer paper than the Bible itſelf, Beſides, that the 
players were often papiſts, and deſperately wicked ; the 
play-houſes, he affirms, are Satan's chapels, the play- 
haunters little better than incarnate devils ; and to many 
ſteps in a dance, ſo many paces to hell, The chief 
crime of Nero he repreſents to have been, his frequenting 
and acting of plays; and thote, who nobly contpired his 
death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by 
their indignation at that enormity, The reſt of his 
thouſand pages is of a like ſtrain. He had obtained a 
licence from archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain ; yet was he 
mdicted in the ſtar- chamber as a libeller. It was thought 
ſomewhat hard, that general invectives againit plays 
ſhould be interpreted into ſatires againſt the king and 
queen, merely becauſe they trequented theſe amuſements, 
and becauſe the queen ſometimes atted a part in pattorajs 
and interludes, which were repreſented at court. The 
author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed 
the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations in reli— 


2 ous worſhip, and the new ſuperſtitions, introduced by 
| Laud ; 
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Laud *; and this probably, together with the obſtinacy 


and petulance of his behaviour before the ſtar- chamber, 
was the reaſon why his ſentence was ſo ſevere. He was 
condemned to be put from the bar; to ſtand on the 
illory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; to 

Fol both his ears, one in each place; to pay 5009 
pounds fine to the king; and to be impriſoned during 
lite. | | 

This ſame Prynne was a great hero among the puri- 
tans ; and it was chiefly with a view of mortifying that 
dect, that, though of an honourable profeſſion, he was 
condemned by the ftar-chamber to fo ignominious a 
puniſhment. The thorough-paced puritans were diſtin- 
guiſhablc by the ſourneſs and auſterity of their manners, 
and by their averſion to all pleaſure and ſociety. To in- 
{pire them with better humour was certainly, both for 
their own ſake and that of the public, a laudable inten- 
tion in the court; but whether pillories, fines, and 
priſons, were proper expedients for that purpoſe, may ad- 
mit of ſome queſtion. | | 

Another expedient which the king tried in order to 
infuſe cheertulneſs into the national devotion, was not 
much more ſucceſsful. He renewed his father's edict for 
allowing {ports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as at- 
tended public worſhip ; and he ordered his proclamation 
for that purpoſe to be publicly read by the clergy after 
divine ſervice. Thoſe who were puritanically affected 
refuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or 
deprivation. The differences between the ſects were 
before lufficlently great; nor was it neceſſary to widen 
them farther by theſe inventions. 


* The muſic in the churches, he affirmed not to be the 
noiſe of men, but a bleating of brute beaſts; choiriters bel> 
low the tenor, as it were oxen ; bark a counterpart, as it were 
a kenne] of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were a fort of 
bulls; and grunt out a baſs, as it were a number of hogs; 
Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is tne devil's Chriſtmas; and Prynne 
employed a great number of pages to perſuade men to affect 
the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt had been a Puritan ; and fo 
he ſaith in his Index. Ruſhworth, vol. ii. p. 223. p 
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Some encouragement and protection, which the king 
and the biſhops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, 
and other cheerful feſtivals of the common people, were 
the objects of like fcandal to the puritans. 

(June 12.) This year Charles made a journey to 


Scotland, attended by the court, in order to hold a parlia- 


ment there, and to paſs through the ceremony of his co- 
ronation. The nobility and gentry of both kingdoms 
rivalled each other, in expreſſing all duty and reſpe& to 
the king, and in ſhowing mutual triendſhip and regard 
to each other. No one could have ſuſpected, from ex- 
terior appearances, that ſuch dreadful ſcenes were ap- 
proaching. | 

One chief article of buſineſs (for it deſerves the name) 
which the king tranſacted in this parliament, was, beſides 


obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure authority for ordering 
the habits of clergymen. The act did not paſs without 


oppoſition and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was be- 
fore men's eyes; and they apprehended, with ſome rea- 
ſon, that, under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be 
introduced among them. Though the king believed that 
his prerogative entitled him to a power, in general, of 
directing whatever belonged to the exterior government 
of the church, this was deemed a matter of too great im- 
portance to be ordered without the ſanction of a particu- 
lar ſtatute. 

Immediately after the king's return to England he 
heard of archbiſhop Abbot's death: And, without 
delay, he conferred that dignity on his favourite, Laud; 
who, by this acceſſion of authority, was now enabled to 
maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour, and 
to aggravate the general diſcontent in the nation. 

Laud obtained the biſhopric of London for his friend 
Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of fir Richard 
Weſton, created earl of Portland, had intereſt enough to 
engage the king to make that pre'ate high treaſurer. Juxon 
was a perſon of great integrity, mildneſs, and humanity, 
and endued with a good underſtanding. Yet did this laſt 
promotion give general offence. His birth and character 


were deemed too obſcure for a man raiſed to one of 


the 
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the higheſt offices of the crown. And the clergy, it was 
thought, were already too much elated by former inſtances 
of the king's attachment to them, and needed not this 


farther encouragement to aſſume dominion over the laity. 
The puritans, hkewiſe, were much diſſatisfied with Juxon, 


notwithſtanding his eminent virtues, becauſe he was a 
lover of profane field-{ports, and hunting. 


(1634.) Ship-money was now introduced. The firſt 


writs of this kind had been directed to ſea-port towns 
only: But ſhip-money was at this time levied on the 
whole kingdom; and each county was rated at a parti- 
_ cular ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed upon individuals. 
The amount of the whole tax was very moderate, little 


exceeding 200,000 pounds: It was levied upon the peo- 


ple with equality: The money was entirely expended on 


the navy, to the great honour and advantage of the king- 


dom: As England had no military force, while all the 
bother powers of Europe were ſtrongly armed, a fleet 
ſeemed abſolutely neceſlary for her ſecurity : And it was 
obvious that a navy mult be built and equipped at leiſure, 
during peace; nor could it poſſibly be fitted out on a 


ſudden emergence, when the danger became urgent : Yet 
all theſe conſiderations could not reconcile the people to 
the impoſition. It was entirely arbitrary : By the ſame 
right any other tax might be impoſed : And men thought 


a powerful fleet, though very defirable both for the credit 
and ſafety of the kingdom, but an unequal recompence 


for their liberties, which, they apprehended, were thus ſa- 


| crificed to the obtaining of it. 


England, it muſt be owned, was, in this reſpect, un- 
happy in its preſent ſituation, that the king had enter- 
tained a very different idea of the conſtitution, from that 
which began in general to prevail among his ſubjects. 
He did not regard national privileges as fo ſacred and in- 


I violable, that nothing but the moſt extreme neceſſity 


could juitify an infringement of them. He conſidered 
himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, 
by his birth-right, had committed his people, whoſe 
duty it was to provide for their ſecurity and happineſs, 
and who was veſted with ample diſcretionary powers for 

| | that 
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that ſalutary purpoſe. It the obſervance of ancient Iaws 
and cuſtoms was conſiſtent with the preſent convenience 
of government, he thought himſelf obliged to comply with 
that rule; as the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured 
the moſt prompt and willing obe lience. But when a 
change of circumſtances, eſpecially it derived from the 
obſtinacy of the people, required a new plan of admi- 
niſtration, national privileges, he thought, muſt yield to 
ſupreme power; nor could any order of the ſtate oppoſe 
any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed to the good 
of the public. That theſe principles of government 
were derived from the uniform tenour of the Engliſh laws, 
it would be raſh to affirm. The fluctuating nature of the 
conſtitution, the impatient humour of the people, and the 
variety of events, had, no doubt, in different ages, pro- 
duced exceptions and contradictions. Theſe obſervations 
alone may be eſtabliſhed on both tides, 75a? the appear- 
ances were ſufficiently ſtrong in favour of the king to 
apologize for his following ſuch maxims; and that public 
liberty muſt be ſo precarions under this exorbitant pre- 
rogative, as to render an oppoſition not only exculable, 
but laudable in the people “. | 

Some laws had been enacted, during the reign of 
Henry VII. againft depopulation, or the converting of 
arable lands into paſture. By a decree of the ſtar-cham- 
ber, fir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an 
offence of that nature. This ſevere ſentence was intend- 
ed to terrify others into compotition 3 and above 30,009 
pounds were levied by that expedient. Like compoii- 
tions, or, in default of them, heavy fines, were required 
tor encroachments on the king's foreſts; whoſe buunds, 
by decrees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond 
what was uſual. The bounds of one foreſt, that of 
Rockingham, were increaſed from fix miles -to ſixty. 
The ſame refractory humour which made the people re- 
fuſe to the king voluntary ſupplies, difpoied them with 
better reaſon to murmur againſt theſe irregular methods 
of taxation. 


Ses note [A] at the end of the volume. 
5 Noriey 
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Morley was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, chal- 


ks lenging, and ſtriking, in the court of Whitehall, fir George 
ith Theobald, one of the king's ſervants. This fine was. 
red thought exorbitant; but whether it was compounded, as 
ha _ wasulſual in fines impoſed by the ſtar-chamber, we are not 
the informed. | ; 

ni- Alliſon had reported, that the archbiſhop of York had 
to incurred the king's diſpleaſure, by aiking a limited tole- 
Fr ration for the catholics, and an allowance to build ſome 
0d Churches for the exerciſe of their religion. For this 
ent flander againſt the archbiſhop, he was condemned in the 
n ſtar- chamber to be fined x000 pounds, to be committed 
the to priſon, to be bound to his good behaviour during life, 


the to be whipped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtmin- 
ſter, and in three other towns in England. Robins, who 


0 bad been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by 
8 La ſentence equally ſevere. Such events are rather to be 
to conſidered as rare and detached incidents, collected by 
lic the levere ſcrutiny of hiſtorians, than as proofs of the 
re- prevailing genius of the King's adminiſtration, which 
a | ſeems to have been more gentle and equitable than that of 
?  , > moſt of his predeceſſors: There were, on the whole, only 
of 8 five or ſix ſuch inſtances of rigour during the courſe of 
of fifteen years, which elapſed before the meeting of the long 
mn. _ parliament. And it is alſo certain, that ſcandal againit 
an the great, though ſeldom proſecuted at preſent, is, how= 
dq. ever, in the eye of the law, a great crime, and ſubjects the 
oo _ offender to very heavy penalties. i Ds 
i. © There are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to 
12 — the nobility and to the great in that age; when the powers 
s, of monarchy, though diſputed, {tall maintained theme 
1  felves in their priſtine vigow. Clarendon tells us a 
bh” pleaſant incident to this purpoſe : A waterman belong- 
- ing to a man of quality, having a ſquabble with a citizen 
"af : about his fare, ſhowed nis badge, the creſt of his maſter, 
18 which happened to be a ſwan; and thence inſiſted on bet- 
8 - ter treatment from the citizen. But the other replied 


careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head about that 
gooſe. For this offence he was ſummoned before ths 
marſhal's court; was fined, as having opprohriouſly de- 
VOL, VIII. 8 fameck 
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famed the nobleman's creſt, by calling the ſwan a gooſe ; 
and was in effe& reduced to beggary. 

Sir Richard Granvile had thought himſelf ill- uſed by 
the earl of Suffolk in a law-ſuit ; and he was accuſed be- 
fore the ſtar- chamber of having ſaid of that nobleman, 
that he was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him 
was ſomewhat lame; yet, for this ſlight offence, in- 
ſafficiently proved, he was condemned to pay a fine 
of 8000 pounds; one half to the ear], the other to the 
king. 

Sir George Markham, following a chaſe where lord 
| Darcy's huntſman was exerciſing his hounds, kept cloſer 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the huntſinan, 
who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul language, 
which fir George returned with a ſtroke of his whip. 
J be fellow threatened to complain to his maſter : The 

knight replied, If his maſter ſhould juſtify ſuch inſolence, 
he would ſerve him in the ſame manner, or words to that 
effect. Sir George was ſummoned before the ſtar-cham- 
Her, and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine a thing was it in 
thoſe days to be @ lord! A natural reflection of lord 
Lanſdown's, in relating this incident“. The people, in 
vindicating their liberties from the authority of the crown, 
threw off alſo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to 
remark, that this laſt incident happened early in the reign 
of James. The preſent practice of the ſtar- chamber was 
far from being an innovation; though the preſent diſ- 
poſitions cf the people made them repine more at this ſer- 
vitude. 

(1635.) Charles had imitated the example of Eliza- 
beth and James, and had iſſued proclamations forbidding 
the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in Lon- 
don, and ordering them to retire to their country-ſeats. 


Lord Lanſdown, p. 515. This ſtory is told differently in 
Hobart's Reports, p. 120. It there appears, that Markham 
was fined only 500 pounds, and very deſervedly: For he gave 
the lie and wrote a challenge to lord Darcy. James was 
anxious to diſcourage the practice of duelling, which was then 
very prevalent. | | 
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For diſobedience to this edict, many were indicted by the 


1 attorney-general, and were fined in the ſtar- chamber. 


This occaſioned diſcontents; and the ſentences were com- 
plained of, as illegal. But it proclamations had au- 
thority, of which nobody pretended to doubt, muſt they 
not be put in execution? In no inſtance, I mult confeſs, 
does it more evidently appear, what confuſed and uncer- 
tain ideas were, during that age, entertained concerning 
the Engliſh conſtitution. 

Ray, having exported fullers-earth, contrary to the 
king's proclamation, was, beſides the pillory, condemned 
in the ſtar-chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds. Like 
fines were levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for diſo- 
beying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of 
gold. In order to account for the ſubſequent convul- 
lions, even theſe incidents are not to be overlooked, as 
frivolous or contemptible. Such ſeverities were after- 
wards magnified into the greateſt enormities. | 

There remains a proclamation of this year, prohi- 
biting hackney-coaches from ſtanding in the ſtreet. We 
are told, that there were not above twenty coaches of 
that kind in London. There are, at preſent, near eight 
hundred. , 

(1636.) The effects of ſhip-maney began now to ap- 
pear. A formidable fleet of ſixty ſail, the greateſt that 


England had ever known, was equipped under the ear! 


of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the her- 
ring-buſſes of the Dutch, which fiſned in what were 
called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch were content to pay 
39,000 pounds tor a licence during this year. They 
openly denied, however, the claim of dominion in the ſeas 
beyond the friths, bays, and ſhores ; and it may be queſ- 
tioned, whether the laws of nations warrant any farther 
pretenſions. 


\ 


This year the king ſent a ſquadron againſt Sallee ; 


and, with the aſſiſtance of the emperor of Morocco, 
deſtroyed that receptacle of pirates, by whom the Eng- 
liſh commerce, and even the Engliſh coatts, had long 
been infeſted, 
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(1637.) Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a phyſician, 
were tried in the ſtar- chamber for ſeditious and ſchiſ- 
matical libels, and were condemned to the fame puniſh- 
ment that had been inflicted on Prynne. Prynne him- 
ſelf was tried for a new offence; and, together with 
another fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned to loſe 
what remained of his ears. Beſides that theſe writers 
had attacked with great ſeverity, and even an intemperate 
zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the church; 
the very anſwers which they gave in to the court, were ſo 
full of contumacy and of invectives againſt the prelates, 
that no lawyer could be prevailed on to ſign them. 
The rigours, however, which they underwent, being ſo 
unworthy men of their profeſſion, gave general offence; 
and the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they ſuf- 
fered, increaſed ſtill farther the indignation of the puh- 
lic. The ſeverity of the ſtar- chamber, which was ge- 
nerally aſcribed to Laud's paſſionate diſpoſition, was, 
perhaps, in itſelf ſomewhat blameable ; but will naturally, 
to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoſt lati- 
tude, that liberty of the preſs, which is eſteemed ſo ne- 
ceſſary in every monarchy, confined by {triet legal limit- 
ations. But as theſe limitations were not regularly fixed 
during the age of Charles, nor at any time before ; ſo 
was this liberty totally unknown, and was generall 
deemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible with 
all good government. No age or nation, among the mo- 
derns, had ever ſet an example of ſuch an indulgence : 
And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the meaſures em- 
braced during one period, by the maxims which prevail in 
another. Ss 

Burton, in his book where he complained of innova- 
tions, mentioned among others, that a certain Wedneſday 
had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt was order- 
ed to be celebrated without any ſermons. The inten- 
tion, as he pretended, of that novelty was, by the ex- 
ample of a faſt without ſermons, to ſuppreſs all the Wed- 
neiday's lectures in London. It is obſervable, that the 
church of Rome and that of England, being both of 
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them lovers of form and ceremony and order, are more 
friends to prayer than preaching; while the puritanical 
lectaries, who find that the latter method of addreſs, be- 
ing directed to a numerous audience preſent and viſible, 
is more inflaming and animating, have always regarded 
it as the chief part of divine ſervice. Such circumſtances, 
though minute, it may not be improper to tranſmit to poſ- 
terity; that thoſe, who are curious ot tracing the hiſtory 
of the human mind, may remark how far its ſeveral ſingu. 
larities coincide in different ages. 7 

Certain zealots had erected themſelves into a ſociety 
for buying in of impropriations, and transferring them 
to the church ; and great ſums of money had been be- 
queathed to the ſociety for theſe purpoſes. But it was 
ſoon obſerved, that the only uſe which they made of their 
funds, was, to eſtabliſh lecturers in all the conſiderable 
churches; men who, without being ſubjected to epi- 
ſcopal authority, employed themſelves entirely in preach- 
ing and ſpreading the fire of puritaniſm. Laud took 
care by a decree, which was paſſed in the court of ex- 
chequer, and which was much complained of, to aboliſn 
this ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs. It was, however, 
ſtill obſerved, that throughout England the lecturers were 
all of them puritanically affected; and from them the 
clergymen, who contented themſelves with reading prayers 
and homilies to the people, commonly received the re- 
proachtul appellation of dub dogs. 

The puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped them- 
ſelves off for America, and Jaid there the foundations 
of a government which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both civil 
and religions, of which they found themſeives bereaved 
in their native country. But their enemies, unwilling 
that they ſhould any-where enjoy eaſe and contentment, 
and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo 
diſaffected a colony, prevailed on the king to iſſue a pro- 
elamation, debarring theſe devotees acceſs even into thoſe 
inhoſpitable deſerts. Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, 
and ready to fail, were detained by order of council; and 


in theſe were embarked fir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hamb- 
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den, John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell *, who had reſolv- 
ed for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the 
other extremity of the globe; where they might enjoy 
lectures and diſcourſes of any length or form which pleaſed 
them. The king had afterwards full leiſure to repent 
this exerciſe of his authority. "% 

The biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly infiſting on 


uniformity, had baniſhed many induſtrious tradeſmen * 


from that city, and chaſed them inte Holland. The 
Dutch began ro be more intent on commerce than on 
orthodoxy ; and thought that the knowledge of uſeful 
arts and obedience to the laws formed a good citizen; 
though attended with errors in ſubje&ts where it is not 
allowable tor human nature to expect any poſitive truth 
or certainty. | 
Complaints about this time were made, that the 
petition of right was, in ſome inſtances, violated, and 
it that, upon. a commitment by the king and council, 
bail or releaſement had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, 
„ and Danvers. 
it Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of ſpirit and 
1 learning, a popular prelate, and who had been lord-keeper, 
i was fined 10,000 pounds by the ſtar-chamber, committed 
i to the Tower during the king's pleaſure, and ſuſpended 
i from his office. This ſevere lentence was founded on 
vx frivolous pretences, and was more aſcribed to Laud's 
i vengeance, than to any guilt of the biſhop. Laud, how- 
ecee.ruer, had owed his firſt promotion to the good offices of 
it that prelate with king James. But fo implacable was 
the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a new proſecution 


i * Mather's Hiſtory of New England, beok i. Dugdale. 
it Bates. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. of Maſſachuſet's Bay, vol. i. p. 
i 42. This laſt- quoted author puts the fact beyond controverſy. 
it And it is a curious fact, as well with regard to the characters 
it of the men, as of the times. Can any one doubt. that the 
i} enſuing quarrel was almoſt entirely theological, not politi- 
cal? What might be expected of the populace, when ſuch 
was the character of the molt enlightened leaders ? 
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againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence imaginable. 
In order to levy the fine above mentioned, ſome officers 
had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and hooks of his 
epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the 
houſe, they found in a corner ſome negletted letters, 
which had been thrown by as uſeleſs. Theſe letters were 
written by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, and were di- 
rected to Williams. Mention was there made of à little 
great man; and in another paſſage, the ſame perſon was 
denominated à little urchin, By inferences and con- 
ſtruct ions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud ; and on no 
better foundation was Williams tried anew, as having re- 
ceived ſcandalous letters, and not diſcovering that private 
correſpondence. For this offence another fine of 8000 
pounds was levied on him: Oſbaldiſtone was likewiſe 
brought to trial, and condemned to pay a fine of 5000 
pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the pillory before 
his own ſchool. He faved himtelt by flight; and left a 
note in his ſtudy, wherein he ſaid, <4* That he was gone 
& beyond Canterbury.“ | | 
Theſe proſecutions of Williams ſeem to have been the 
moſt iniquitous meaſure purſued by the court during the 
time that the uſe of parliaments was ſuſpended. Wil- 
liams had been indehted for all his fortune to the favour 
of James; but having quarrelled, firſt with Bucking- 
ham, then with Laud, he threw himſelf into the country 
party; and with great firmneſs and vigour oppoſed all 
the meaſures of the king. A creature of the court to 
become its obſtinate enemy, a biſhop to countenance pu- 
ritans ; theſe circumſtances excited indignation, and en- 
gaged the miniſters in thoſe ſevere meaſures. Not to 
mention, what ſome writers relate, that, before the ſen- 
tence was pronounced againſt him, Williams was offered 
a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which he refuſed to make. 


The court was apt to think, that ſo refractory a ſpirit 
mult by any expedient be broken and ſubdued. 

In a former trial, which Williams underwent (for theſe 
were not the firſt), there was mentioned, in court, a 
1 ſtory, which, as it diſcovers the genius of parties, may 
be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him 9 

1 ecute 
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do the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would not ſwear, 


precepts: And it was not difficult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt 


ſecute the puritans, the prelate aſked, what ſort of peo- 
ple theſe {ame puritans were? Sir John replied, “ That 


6 whore, or be drunk; but they would lie, cozen, and 
& deceive: That they would frequently hear two ſer- 
«© mons a day, and repeat them too, and that ſometimes 
« they would faſt all day long.” This character muſt 
be conceived to be ſatirical z yet it may be allowed, that 
that fect was more averſe to ſuch irregularities as pro- _ 
ceed from the exceſs of gaiety and pleaſure, than to thoſe 
enormities which are the moſt deſtruCtive of ſociety. The 
former were oppoſite to the very genius and ſpirit of ß 
their religion; the latter were only a tranſgreſſion of its 
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to convince himſelf, that a ſtrict obſervance of the one 

would atone for any violation of the other. | 
In 1632, the treaſurer, Portland, had inſiſted with the 
vintners, that they ſhould ſubmit to a tax of a penny a 
quart upon all the wine which they retailed. But they 
rejected the demand. In order to puniſh them, a decree, 
ſuddenly, without much inquiry or examination, paſſed 
in the ſtar- chamber, prohibiting them to ſel] or dreſs 
victuals in their houſes. Two years after, they were 
queltioned for the breach of this | nad and in order to 
avoid puniſhment, they agreed to lend the king fix thou- 
ſand pounds. Being threatened, during the ſubſequent 
years, with fines and proſecutions, they at laſt com- 
pounded the matter, and ſubmitted to pay half of that 
duty which was at firſt demanded of them. It required 
little foreſight to perceive that the king's right of iſſu - 
ing proclamations muſt, if proſecuted, draw on a power 

of taxation. | | 
Lilburne was accuſed before the ſtar- chamber of pub- 
liſning and diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets. He was or- 
dered to be examined; but refuſed to take the oath uſual 
in that court, that he would anſwer interrogatories, even 
though they might Jead him to accuſe himſelf. For this 
contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned to 
be whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was 
whipped at the cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he ha- 
| | rangued 
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you ſaid Dorſet, One of the dranwers, they ſaid. Where 


* 


ſubjoined the earl. He was at the door, they replied, 


2 


going out of the room. Tuſb ! cried he, the drawer was 
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vangued the populace, and declaimed violently againſt the 
= tyranny of biſhops. From his pockets alſo he ſcattered 
A pamphlets, ſaid to be ſeditious; becaule they attacked 
the hierarchy. The ſtar-chamber, which was ſitting at 
that very time, ordered him immediately to be gagged. 
le ceaſed not, however, though both gagged and pil- 
loried, to ſtamp with his foot, and geſticulate, in order 

to ſhow the people, that, if he had it in his power, he 
would till harangue them. This behaviour gave freſh pro- 
> vccation to the ſtar-chamber ; and they condemned him 
to be impriſoned in a dungeon, and to be loaded with 
= trons. It was found difficult to break the ſpirits of men 
| 1 who placed both their honour and their conſcience in 
= ſuffering. 


The jealouſy of the church appeared in another in- 


; ſtance leſs tragical. Archy, the king's fool, who, by his 


office, had the privilege of jeſting on his maſter, and the 


| whole ceurt, happened unluckily to try his wit upon 
> Laud, who was too ſacred a perſon to be played with. 


News having arrived from Scotland of the firit commo- 


tions excited by the liturgy, Archy ſeeing the primate paſs 

by, called to him, Who's fool now, my lord! For this of- 

* fence, Archy was ordered, by ſentence of the council, to 

have his coat pulled over his head, and to be diſmiſſed the 
- king's ſervice. 


Here is another inſtance of that rigorous ſubjection in 


which all men were held by Laud. Some young gentle- 
men of Lincoln's-inn, heated by their cups, having 
> drunk confuſion to the archbiſhop, were at his inſtiga- 
tion cited before the ſtar- chamber. They applied to the 
carl of Dorſet for protection. Who bears witneſs againſt 


wo 


did he land, when you were ſuppoſed to drink this health? 


* miſtaken: You drank confuſion to the archbiſhop of Can- 


.- terbury's enemies; and the fellow was gone before you 
© pronounced the laſt word. This hint ſupplied the young 


Py 


* gentlemen with a new method of defence: And being 


adviſed by Dorſet to behave with great humility and 
4 | 
os 
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greut ſubmiſſion to the primate ; the modeſty of their car- 
riave, th: ingenuity of their apology, with the patronage 
of that noble lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer puniſh- 
ment than 4 reproot aud admonition, with which they 
were Giurniflcag, | | 

This year, john Hambden acquired, by his ſpirit and 


courage univerial popularity throughout the nation, and 
has mer: rear renown with poſterity, for the bold 


Rand Wich hende in defence of the Jaws and liberties 
of his county. After the impoſing of ſhip-money, 
Charles, in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, had pro- 


poſed this queſtion to the judges ; © Whether, in a caſe 7 
« of necellity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might 


© not impole this taxation; and whether he were not ſole 
& judge of the necetlity ?”* Theſe guardians of law and 
liberty replied, with great complaiſance, That in a 
& cafe of neceſſity he might impoſe that taxation, and 


c“ that he was ſole judge of the neceſſity. Hambden ? 


had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate which he 


poſſeſſed in the county of Buckingham: Yet notwith- $ 


ſtanding this declared opinion of the judges, notwith- 
ſtanding the great power, and ſometimes rigorous max- 


ims of the crown, notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpe& | 3 


of relief from parliament ; he reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal pro- 
ſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the 
court. The cale was argued during twelve days, in the 
exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of England ; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmolt anxiety, every 
circumſtance of this celebrated trial. The event was 
ealily foreſcen : But the principles, and reaſonings, and 
behaviour of the parties engaged in the trial, were much 
canvaſſed and inquired into; and nothing could equal the 
tavour paid to the one fide, except the hatred which at- 
tended the other. 

It was urged by Hambden's counſel, and by his par- 
tiſans in the nation, that the plea of neceſſity was in vain 
introduced into a trial of law; ſince it was the nature of 
neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by irreſiſtible violence, 
to diilolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of hu- 

man 
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E CHARLES 1. 35 
3 man ſociety, Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme 
3 diſtrels, is exempted from the ordinary rules of admi- 
© niſtration : All orders of men are then levelled ; and any 


N To 
ae OS 


individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient 
© which his ſituation enables him to employ. But to pro- 
= duce ſo violent an effect, and fo hazardous to every com- 
= munity, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not ſufficient z 
much leſs, a neceſſity which is merely fictitious and pre- 
tended, Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will 
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be palpable to every member of the ſociety ; and though 
all anciant rules of government are in that caſe abrogated, 
men will readily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular 
authority, which is exerted for their preſervation. But 

> what is there in common between ſuch ſuppoſitions, and 
the preſent condition of the nation? England enjoys a 
profound peace with all her neighbours: And what is 
more, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and 
bloody wars among themſelves, and by their mutual en- 
mities farther enſure her tranquillity. The very writs 
| © themſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of ſhip- 
money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pre- 
tend only that the ſeas are inteſted with pirates; a flight and 
temporary inconvenience, which may well await a legal 
ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe allow ſe- 
veral months for equipping the ſhips z which proves a 
very calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that 
> admits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite for 
ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, that an ex- 
treme neceſſity which is always apparent, and uſually 
comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould now have continued, 
without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have 
remained, during ſo long a time, invifible to the whole 
kingdom. And as to the pretenſion, that the king is 
ſole judge of the neceſſity ; what is this but to ſubiect 
all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and 
1 pleaſure? To expect that the public will be convinced by 
ſuch reaſor ing, muſt aggravate the general indig- 
nation; by adding, to violence againſt men's perſons 
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"x and their property, ſo cruel a mockery of their under- 
> tanding, 
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gre! ſubmiſſion to the primate ; the modeſty of their car- 
ria 11 ingenuity of their apology, with the patronage 
of thit noble lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer puniſh- 
ment than a r-proot aud admonition, with which they 
were auinilled, = 

This your, john Hambden acquired, by his ſpirit and 
courage wnivenicl popularity throughout the nation, and 
has mer ertat renown wich poſterity, for the bold 
ſtand Wã ren aud in defence of the laws and liberties 
of his couty, After the impoſing of ſhip- money, 
Charles, in nder to diſcourage all oppoſition, had pro- 
poſed this quiition to the judges 3 © Whether, in a caſe 
« of neceſliiy, for the defence of the kingdom, he might 
& not impcic ils taxation; and whether he were not ſole 
& judge of the neceſſity?' Theſe guardians of law and 
liberty replied, with great complaiſance, 'That in a 
& cale of necelity he might impoſe that taxation, and 
cc that he was ſole judge of the neceſlity.** Hambden 
had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate which he 
poſſeſſed in the county of Buckingham: Yet notwith- 
ftanding this declared opinion of the judges, notwith- 
ſtanding the great power, and ſometimes rigorous max- 
ims of the crown, notwithſtanding the ſmall proſpect 
of relief from parliament ; he reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal pro- 
{ecution, and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the 
court. The caſe was argued during twelve days, in the 
exchequer-chamber, before all the judges of England ; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmolt anxiety, every 
circumſtance of this celebrated trial. The event was 
ealily foreſcen: But the principles, and reaſonings, and 
behaviour of the parties engaged in the trial, were much 
canvaſſed and inquired into; and nothing could equal the 
tavour paid to the one fide, except the hatred which at- 
tended the other. | | 

It was urged by Hambden's counſel, and by his par- 


tiſans in the nation, that the plea of neceſſity was in vain 


introduced into a trial of law ; ſince it was the nature of 
neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and, by irreſiſtible violence, 
to diilolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of hu- 

man 
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man ſociety, Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme 
diitreis, is exempted from the ordinary rules of admi- 
niſtration: All orders of men are then levelled ; and any 
individual may conſult the public ſafety by any expedient 
which his ſituation enables him to employ. But to pro- 
duce ſo violent an effect, and ſo hazardous to every com- 
munity, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not ſufficient; 
much leſs, a neceſſity which is merely fictitious and pre- 
tended, Where the peril is urgent and extreme, it will 
be palpable to every member of the ſociety ; and though 
all anciant rules of government are in that caſe abrogated, 
men will readily, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular 
authority, which is exerted for their prefervation. But 
what is there in common between ſuch ſuppoſitions, and 
the preſent condition of the nation? England enjoys a 
protound peace with all her neighbours: And what 1s 
more, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and 
bloody wars among themſelves, and by their mutual en- 
mitics farther enſure her tranquillity. The very writs 
themſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of ſhip- 
money, contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pre- 
tend only that the ſeas are infęſted with pirates; a flight and 
temporary inconvenience, which may well await a legal 
ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe allow 1e- 
veral months for equipping the ſhips z which proves a 
very calm and deliberate ſpecies of neceſſity, and one that 
admits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite for 
ſummoning that aſſembly. It is ſtrange too, that an ex- 
treme neceſſity which is always apparent, and uſually 
comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould now have continued, 
without interruption, for near four years, and ſhould have 
remained, during ſo long a time, inviſible to the whole 
kingdom. And as to the pretenſion, that the king is 
ſole judge of the neceſſity; what is this but to ſubject 
all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and 
pleaſure ? To expect that the public will be convinced by 
ſuch reaſoring, muſt aggravate the general indig- 
nation; by adding, to violence againſt men's perſons 
and their property, io cruel a mockery of their under- 
tanding, | 
„ In 
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In vam are precedents of ancient writs produced: 
Theſe writs, when examined, are only found to require 
the ſca-ports, ſometimes at their own charge, ſometimes 
at the charge of the counties, to ſend their ſhips for the 
defence of the nation. Even the prerogative, which 
empowered the crown to iſſue fuch writs, is aboliſhed, and 
its exerciſe almoſt entirely diſcontinued, from the time of 
Edward II.; and all the authority which remained, or 
was afterwards exerciſed, was, to preſs ſhips into the 
public ſervice, to be paid for by the public. How wide 
are theſe precedents from a power of obliging the peo- 
ple, at their own charge, to build new ſhips, to victual 
and pay them, tur the public; nay, to furniſh money to 
the crown for that purpoſe ! What ſecurity either againſt 
the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt diverting 
to other purpoles the public money fo levied? The 
plea of neceſſity would warrant any other taxation as well 
as that of ſhip- money: Wherever any difficulty ſhall 
occur, the adminiſtration, inſtead of endeavouring to 
elude or overcome it by gentle and prudent meaſures, 
will inſtantly repreſent it as a reaſon for infringing all an- 
cient laws and inſtitutions: And if ſuch maxims and 
ſuch practices prevail, what has become of national li- 
berty ? What authority is left to the great charter, to 
the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of right, which, in 
the preſent reign, had been fo ſolemnly enacted by the 
concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? 

The detenceleſs condition of the kingdom while un- 
provided with a navy; the inability of the king, from 
his eſtabliſhed revenues, with the utmoſt care and fru— 
gality, to equip and maintain one; the impoſlibility of 
obtaining, on reaſonable terms, any voluntary ſupply 
from parliament : All theſe are reaſons of ſtate, not to- 
pics of law. If theſe reaſons appear to the king ſo ur- 
gent as to diſpenſe with the legal rules of government; 
let him enforce his edits by his court of ſtar-chamber, 
the proper inſtrument of irregular and abſolute power; 
not proftitute the character of his judges by a decree 
which is not, and cannot poſſibly be legal. By this means 
the boundaries at leaſt will be kept more diſtinct be- 
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_ trreen ordinary law and extraordinary exertions of prero- 


gative; and men will know, that the national conſtitu- 
tion is only ſuſpended during a preſent and difficult 
emergence, but has not undergone a total and tunda- 
mental alteration. | | 

Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the prejudiced judges, 
four * excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown, 
Hambden, however, obtained by the trial the end for 
which he had fo generoutly ſacrificed his ſafety and his 
quiet: The people were rouſed from their Jethargy, and 
became ſenſible of the danger to which their hberties 
were expoſed, Theſe national queſtions were canvaſſed 
in every company; and the more they were examined, 
the more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty 
was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary au- 
thority exerciſed over the kingdom. Slaviſh principles, 
they ſaid, concur with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny gives aid to civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes 
are ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments ; and all the 
privileges of the nation, tran{mitted through ſo many 
ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaied by the 
blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lie proſtrate 
at the feet of the monarch. What though public peace 
and national induſtry increaſed the commerce and opu- 
lence of the kingdom? This advantage was temporary, 
and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the 
crown, but to the ſpirit of the Engliſh, the remains of 
their ancient freedom. What though the perſonal cha- 
racter of the king, amidſt all his miſguided counſels, 
might merit indulgence, or even praiſe? He was but one 
man; and the privileges of the people, the inheritance of 
millions, were too valuable to be fucrificed to his pre- 
judices and miſtakes. Such, or more ſevere, were the 
ſentiments promoted by a great party in the nation: No 
excuſe on the king's part, or aileviat'on, how reaſon- 
able ſoever, could be hearkened to or admitted: And to 
redreſs thele grievances, a parliament was impatiently 


See State Trials, article Ship-money ; which contains 
the ſpecches of four judges in favour of Hambden. 
VOL, VIII, B longed 
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longed for; or any other incident, however calamitous, 
that might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſions 
which they felt, or the greater ilis which they appre- 
hended from the combined encroachments of church 
and ſtate. 


CHAP. LIL 


Diſcontents in Scotland—Introdufion of the canons and 
liturgy—A tumult at Elinhurgh—The covenant—A 
general ofembly—Epiſcopacy abolihed—WarA pa- 
cification—Renewwal of the wvar—Fourth Engliſh par- 
hament—Difolution —Diſcoutents in England—Rout at 
Newourn—Treaty at Rippou—Great council of the 
Peers. | 

THE grievances under which the Engliſh laboured, 

when considered in themſelves, without regard to 
the conſtitution, tcarcely deſerve the name; nor were 
they either burdenſome on the people's properties, or 
anywiſe ſhocking to the natural humanity of mankind, 

Even the impoſition of ſhip- money, independent of the 

conſequences, was a great and evident advantage to the 

public, by the judicious uſe which the king made of the 
money levied by that expedient. And though it was 
juitly apprehended, that ſuch precedents, if patiently 
ſubmitted to, would end in a total diſuſe of parliaments, 
and in the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary authority; Charles 
dreaded no oppotition from the people, who are not 
commonly much affected with conſequences, and require 
ſome ſtriking motive to engage them in a reſiſtance of 
eſtabliſhed government. All eccleſiaſtical affairs were 
ſettled by law and uninterrupted precedent; and the 
church was become a conſiderable barrier to the power, 
both legal and illegal, of the crown. Peace too, in- 
dultry, commerce, opulence ; nay, even juſtice and le- 
nity of adminiſtration, notwithſtanding ſome very few 
exceptions : All theſe were enjoyed by the people; and 
7 every 
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ezery other bleſſing of government, except liberty, or 
rather the preſent exercite of liberty and its proper ſe- 
curity. It ſeemed probable, therefore, that affairs might 
long have continued on the. ſame footing in England, 
had it not been for the neighbourhood of Scotland; a 
country more turbulent, and leſs diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. It was thence the commotions fir{t aroſe ; 
and it is therefore time for us to return thither, and to 
give an account of the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom, 
Though the pacific, and not unſkilful government of 
James, and the great authority which he had acquired, 
had much allayed the teuds among the great families, 
and had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the king- 


dom; the Scottiſh nobility were till poſſeſſed of the 


chief power and influence over the people. Their pro- 
perty was extenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and 
the feudal tenures increaſed their authority; and the at- 
tachment of the gentry to the heads of tamilies eſtabliſhed 
2 kind of voluntary fervitude under the chieftains. Be- 
lides that long abſence had much looſened the king's 
connexions with the nobility, who reſided chiefly at their 


ccuntry-ſcats; they were in general at this time, though 


from flight cauſes, much diſguſted with the court. 
Charles, from the natural piety or ſuperſtition of his 
temper, was extremely attached to the eccleſiaſtics: And 
as it is natural for men to perſuade themſelves that their 
mtereſt coincides with their inclination z he had eſta- 
bliſhed it as a fixed maxim of policy, to increaſe the 
power and authority of that order, The prelates, he 
thought, eftablithed regularity and diſcipline among the 
clergy; the clergy inculcated obedience and loyalty 
among the people: And as that rank of men had no ſe- 
parate authority, and no dependance but on the crown; 
the royal power, it would ſeem, might with the greater 
ſafety be entruſted in their hands. Many of the pre- 
lates, therefore, were raiſed to the chiet dignities of the 
ſtate: Spotſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was 
created chancellor: Nine of the biſhops were privy- 
counſellors: The biſhop cf Roſs aſpired to the office of 
treaſurer ; Some of the prelates poſſeſſed places in the 
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exchequer: And it was even endeavoured to revive the 
firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, and to ſhare 
equally between the clergy and laity the whole judicial 


authority. Thele advantages, poſſeſſed by the church, 
and which the biſhops did not always enjoy with ſuitable 
modeſty, diſguſted the haughty nobthty, who, deeming 
themſelves much ſuperior in rank and quality to this 
new order of men, were diſpleaied to find themſelves in- 


ferior in power and influence. Interelt joined itſelf to 
ambition, and begat a jealouſy, let the epiſcopal ſees, 


which, at the retormation, had been pillaged by the 
nobles, ſhould again be enriched at the expenſe of that 
order. By a molt uſeful and beneficial Jaw, the im- 
propriations had already been raviſied from the great 
men: Competent {alaries had heen aſſig ned to the im- 
poveriſhed clergy from the tithes of each pariſh: And 
what remained, the proprietor of the land was empowered 
to purchaſe at a low valuation. The king likewiſe, 
warranted by ancient law and practice, had declared for 
a general reſumption of all crown-lands alienated by his 
predeceſſors; and though he took no ſtep towards the 
execution of this project, the very pretenſion to {ſuch 
power had excited jealouſy and diſcontent. | 
Notwithitanding the tender regard which Charles bore 
to the whole church, he had becn able, in Scotland, to 
acquire only the affection of the ſuperior rank among the 
clergy. The miniſters in general equalled, it not ex- 
ceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againſt the court, 
againſt the prelates, and againſt epilcopal authority. 
Though the eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy might ſeem 
advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected 
dignities to which all of them might aſpire, and as it 
beſtowed a luſtre on the whole body, and allured men of 


family into it; theſe views had no influence on the 


Scottiſh eccleſraſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of men's 
minds, there was another circumſtance, which drew 
conſideration, and counterbalanced power and riches, the 
uſual foundations of diſtinctions among men; and that 
was, the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric, however 


barbarous, of religious lectures and diſcourſes. Checked 
by 
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by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy re- 
garded epiſcopal juriſdiction both as a tyranny and an 
uſurpation, and maintained a parity among eccleſiaſtics 
to be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter 
or infringe. While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt mo- 
derate exerciſe of authority would have given diſguſt; 
much more, that extenſive power, which the king's in- 
dulgence encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſ- 
diction of preſbyteries, ſynods, and other democratical 
courts, was, in 4 manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops ; and 


the general aflembly ittelf had not been ſummoned for 


ſeveral years. A new ox:h was arbitrarily impoſed on 
intrants, by which they ſwore to obſerve the articles of 
Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. And in a 
word, the whole ſyſtem of church government, during 
a courſe of thirty years, had been changed by means of 
the innovations introduced by James and Charles, 

The people, under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy, could not fail to partake ot the diſcontents which 
prevailed among theſe two orders; and where real grounds 
of complaint were wanting, they greedily Jaid hold of 
1maginary ones. The fame horror againſt popery, with 
which the Englith puritans were poſſeſſed, was obtervable 
among the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, as 
being more uncultivated and uncivilized, fecmed rather 
to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. The 
genius of religion, which prevailed in the court and 
among the prelates, was of an oppoſite nature; and have 
ing ſome affinity to the Romiſh worſhip, led them to 
mollify, as much as poſſible, the ſevere prejudices, and 
to ſpeak of the catholics in more charitable language, 
and with more reconciling expreſſions. From this tound- 
ation, a panic fear of popery was eafily raiſed; and 
every new ceremony or ornament, introduced into divine 


ſervice, was part of that great myſtery of iniquity, 


which, from the encouragement of the king and the 
biſhops, was to overſpread the nation. The few inno- 
vations, which James had made, were conſidered as pre- 
paratives to this grand deſign; and the farther alterations 
attempted by Charles were repreſented as a plain decla- 
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ration of his intentions. Through the whole courſe of 
this reign, nothing had more fatal influence, in both 
kingdoms, than this groundleſs apprehenſion, which 
with ſo much induſtry was propagated, and with ſo much 
credulity was embraced, by all ranks of men. 

Amidſt theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of reli- 
gious innovation, the civil and eceleſiaſtical liberties of 
the nation were imagined, and with ſome reaſon, not to 
be altogether free from invaion, | 

The eſtabliſhment of the high-commithon by James, 
without any authority ot law, ſeemed a conſiderable en- 
croachment of the crown, and erected the moſt dangerous 
and arbitrary cf all courts, by a method equally dan- 
gerous ard arbitrary. All the ſteps towards the ſettle- 
ment of epiſcopacy had indeed been taken with conſent 
of parliament : The articles of Perth were confirmed in 
1621: In 1633, the king had obtained a general ratifi- 
cation of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment: But theſe 
laws had leſs authority with the nation, as they were 
known to have paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of 
thoſe who voted for them, and were in reality extorted 
by the authority and importunity of the ſovereign. "The 
means, however, which hoth James and Charles had 
employed, in order to influence the parliament, were en- 
tirely regular; and no reaſonable pretence had been af- 
torded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. 

But there prevailed among the greater part of the na- 
tion another principle, of the moſt important and moſt 
dangerous nature, and which, if admitted, deſtroyed 
entirely the validity of all ſuch ſtatutes. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority was ſuppoſcd totally independent of the 
civil; and no act of parliament, nothing but the conſent 
of the church itſelf, was repreſented as ſufficient ground 
for the introduction of any change in religious worſhip or 
diſcipline. And though James had obtained the vote of 
aſſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his new rites ; it 
mutt be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had prevailed 
in conſtituting theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch vio- 
lence in conducting them, that there were ſome grounds 


for denying the authority of all their acts. Charles, 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible that an extorted conſent, attended with ſuch in- 
vidious circumſtances, would rather be prejudicial to his 
meaſures, had wholly laid afide the ute of aſſemblies, 
and was reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to 

overn the church by an authority, to which he thought 
himſelf fully entitled, and which he believed inherent in 
the crown. | 

The king's great aim was to complete the work fo 
happily begun by his father; to eſtabliſh diſcipline upon 
a regular ſyſtem of canons, to introduce a liturgy into 
public worſhip, and to render the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment of all his kingdoms regular and uniform. Some 
views of policy might move him to this undertaking : 
But his chief motives were derived from principles of 
zeal and conſcience. 

The canons for eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
were promulgated in 1635; and were received by the 
nation, though without much appearing oppoſition, yet 
with great inward apprehenſion and diſcontent. Men 
felt diſpleaſure at ſeeing the royal authority highly ex- 
alted by them, and repreſented as abſolute and uncon- 
trollable. They ſaw thele ſpeculative principles reduced 
to practice, and a whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſta- 
bliſhed without any previous conlent either of church or 
ſtate. They dreaded left, by a parity of reaſon, like 


| : - eee 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, 


would be aſſumed in civil matters: They remarked, 
that the delicate boundaries which ſeparate church and 
ſtate, were already paſſed, and many civil ordinances 
eſtabliſhed by the canons, under colour of eccleſiaſtical 
inſtitutions: And they were apt to deride the negligence 
with which theſe important edicts had been compiled, 


when they found that the new liturgy or ſervice- book 


was every-where, under ſevere penalties, enjoined by 
them, though it had not yet been compoſed or publiſhed. 
It was, however, ſoon expected; and in the reception of 
it, as the people are always moſt affected by what is ex- 
ternal and expoſed to the lenſes, it was apprehended that 


the chief dithculty would conſiſt. 


The 
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The liturgy, which the king, from his own authority, 
impoſed on Scotland, was copied from that of England: 
But, leſt a ſervile imitation might ſhock the pride of his 
ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to fave ap- 
pearances, were made in it; and in that ſhape it was 
tranſmitted to the biſhops at Edinburgh. But the Scots 
had univerſally entertained a notion, that, though riches 
and worldly glory had been ſhared out to them with a 
ſparing hand, they could boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more 
abundant and more genuine than were enjoyed by any 
nation under heaven. Even their ſouthern neighbours, 
they thought, though ſcparated from Rome, ſtill re- 
tained a great tincture of the primitive pollution; and 
their liturgy was reprelented as a ſpecies of mats, though 
with ſome Jeſs how and embroidery. Great prejudices 
therefore, were entertained againſt it, even conſidered in 
itſelf; much more when regarded as a preparative, which 


was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations 


of popery. And as the very few alterations which diſ- 


tinguiſhed the new liturgy from the Engliſh, ſeemed to 
approach nearcr to the dottrine of the real pretence ; this 


circumſtance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of 


every ſuſpicion with which the people were poſſeſſed. 


Eaſter-day was, by proclamation, appointed for the 
firſt reading of the ſervice in Edinburgh : But in order 
to judge more ſurely of men's diſpoſitions, the council 


delayed the matter till the 23d of July; and they even 


gave notice, the Sunday before, of their intention to 
commence the ute of the new liturgy. As no conſider- 
able ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, they thought that 
they might ſaſely proceed in their purpoſe ; and accord- 
ingly, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice; 
the biſhop himſelf and many of the privy-council being 
preſent. But no ſooner” had the dean opened the book, 
than a multitude of the meaneft fort, moſt of them wo- 
men, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying out, 
A pope ! a pope! antichrift! flone him ! raiſed ſuch a 
tumult, that it was impoſſible to proceed with the ſer- 
vice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to 
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appeaſe the populace, had a ſtool thrown at him: The 
council was intulted : And it was with difficulty that 
the magiſtrates were able, partly by authority, partly 
by force, to expel the rabble, and to ſhut the doors 
againſt them. The tumult, however, ſtill continued 
without: Stones were thrown at the doors and windows: 
And when the ſervice was ended, the biſhop, going 
home, was attacked, and nairowly efcaped from the 
hands of the enraged multitude, In the aiterncon, the 
privy-ſcal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, 
was ſo pelted with flones, and hooted at with execra- 
tions, and prefled upon by the eager populace, that, if 
his ſervants, with drawn ſwords, had not kept them 
off, the biſhop's life had been expoſed to the utmoſt 
danger. 

Though it was violently ſuſpected, that the low po- 
pulace, who alone appeared, had been inſtigated by ſome 
of higher condition, yet no proof of it could be pro- 
duced ; and every one ſpake with diſapprobation of the 
licentioulneſs of the giddy multitude. It was not 
thought ſafe, however, to hazard a new miult by any 
new attempt to read the liturgy z and the people ſecmed, 
for the time, to be appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being 
known that the king ſtill perſevered in his intentions ot 
impoſing that mode of worſhip, men fortified themielves 
ſtill farther in their prejudices againſt it; and great 
multitudes reſorted to Edinburgh, in order to oppole the 
introduction of fo hated a novelty. It was not long 
before they broke out in the moſt violent diſorder. 
(2637, 18th Oct.) The biſhop of Galloway was at- 
tacked in the ſtreets, and chaſed into the chamber where 
the privy-council was fitting. The council itſelf was 
beſieged and violently attacked: The town- council met 
with the ſame fate: And nothing could have ſaved the 
lives of all of them, but their application to ſome po- 
pular lords, who protected them, and diſperſed the mul- 
titude. In this ſedition, the actors were or ſome better 
condition than in the former ; though nobody of rank 
leemed, as yet, to countenanec them. | 
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All men, however, began to unite and to encourage 
each other, in oppoſition to the religious innovations 
introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council 
were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt 
quality: The women took part, and, as was ufual, 
with violence : The clergy, every-where, loudly de- 
claimed againſt popeiy and the liturgy, which they 
repreſented as the fame : The pulpits reſounded with 
vehement invect ives againſt antichritt : And the popu- 
lace, who firſt oppoſed the ſervice, was often compared 
to Balaam's aſs, an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſe- 
lets, but whoſe mouth had been opened by the Lord, to 
the admiration of the whole world. In fhort, fanaticiſm 
mingling with faction, private intereſt with the ſpirit 
of liberty, ſymptoms appeared, on all hands, of the moſt 
dangerous inſurrection and diſorder. 

'The primate, a man of wiſdom and prudence, who 
was all along averſe to the introduction of the liturgy, 
repreſented to the king the ſtate of the nation: The 
earl of Traquaire, the treaſurer, ſet out for London, in 
order to lay the matter more fully before him: Every 
circumttance, whether the condition of England or of 
Scotland were conlidered, ſhould have engaged him to 
deſiſt from ſo hazardous an attempt: Yet was Charles 


, inflexible. In his whole conduct of this affair, there 
appear no marks of the good ſenſe with which he was 
; endowed': A lively inſtance of that ſpecies of character 
ſo frequently to be met with; where there are found 
parts and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; in 
many actions indiſcretion and imprudence. Men's views 


of things are the reſult of their underſtanding alone: 
Their conduct is regulated by their underſtanding, their 
temper, and their paſſions. | 

(1638, 19th Feb.) To ſo violent a combination of 
a whole kingdom, Charles had nothing to oppoſe but a 
proclamation ; in which he pardoned all palt offences, 
and exhorted the people to be more obedient for the 
future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the uſe of the liturgy. 
This proclamation was inſtantly encountered with a 
public protcitation, preiented by the earl of Hume _ 
| or 
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jord Lindeſcy : And this was the firſt time that men of 
quality had appeared in any violent act of oppoittion. 
But this proved a criſis. The inſurrection, which had 
been advancing by a gradual and flow progreſs, now 
blazed up at once. No diſorder, however, attended it. 
On the contrary, a new order immediately took place. 
Four tables, as they were called, where formed in Edin— 


burgh. One conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a 


third of miniſters, a fourth oi burgeſſes. The table 
of gentry was divided into many ſubordinate tables, ac- 
cording to their different counties. In the hands of 
the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom was 
placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and every-where 
obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity. And among the 
firſt acts of their government was the production of the 
Covenant. 
This famous covenant conſiſted firſt of a renunciation 
of popery, formerly ſigned by James in his youth, and 


compoſed of many invectives, fitted to inflame the minds 


of men againſt their fellow- creatures, whom heaven has 
enjoined them to cherith and to love. There followed a 
bond of union, by which the ſubſcribers obliged them- 
ſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend each 
other againſt all oppoſition whatſoever : And all this, 
for the greater glory of God, and the greater honour 
and advantage of their king and country. The people, 
without diſtinction of rank or condition, of age or 
fex, flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant : Few, 
in their judgment, diſapproved of it; and ſtill fewer 
durſt openly condemn it. The king's miniſters and 
counſellors themſelves were, moſt of them, fe'zed by 
the general contagion. And none but rebels to God, 
and traitors to their country, it was thought, would 
withdraw themſelves from ſo ſalutary and ſo pious a 

combination. | 
The treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, 
accompanied with all the terrors of à Spaniſh inquiſition, 
was ſcarcely, during the preceding century, oppoſed in 
the Low Countries with more determined fwy, than 
Was 
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was now, by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, 
attended with his inoffenſive liturgy, 

(June.) The king began to apprehend the conſe- 
quences. He ſent the marquis of Hamilton, as com- 
miſſioner, with authority to treat with the covenanters. 
Hs required the covenant to be renounced and recalled : 
And he thought, that on his part he had made very 


latis factory conceſſions; when he offered to ſuſpend the : 


canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, 
they could be received; and fo to model the high com- 
miinon, that it thould no longer give offence to his 
ſudjects. Such general declarations could not well give 
content to any, much leſs to thoſe who carried fo much 
higher their pretenſions. The covenanters found them- 
felves ſeconded by the zeal of the whole nation. Above 
fiixty thoviand people were aſlembled in a tumultuous 
manner in Edinburgh and the neighbourhood, Charles 
poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. 
And the diſcontents in England, though ſecret, were 
believed fo violent, that the king, it was thought, 
would find it very difficult to employ in ſuch a cauſe the 
power of that Kingdom. The more, therefore, the po- 
pular leaders in Scotland conſidered their ſituation, the 
tets apprehenſion did they entertain of royal power, and 
the more rigorouſly did they inſiſt on entire ſatisfaction. 
In aniwer to Hamilton's demand of renouncing the 
covenant, they plainly told him, that they would ſooner 
renounce their baptiſm. And the clergy invited the 
commiſioner himſelf to ſubſcribe it, by informing him, 
„ With what peace and comfort it had filled the hearts 
«© of all God's people; what refolutions and beginnings 
« of reformation of manners were ſenſibly perceived IN 
«& all parts of the ram above any meaſure they had 
ce ever before found or could have expected; how great 
c“ glory the Lord had received thereby ; and what con- 
6& fdence they had that God would make Scotland a 
„ bieſſed kingdom.” 

Hamilton returned to London: Made another fruitleſs 
journey, wi ith new conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returned 


again 
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again to London; and was immediately ſent hack with 
itil! more ſatisfactory conceſſions. (17th Sept.) The 
king was now willing entirely to aboliſh the canons, the 
liturgy, and the high-commiftion court. He was even 


_ reſolved to limit extremely the power of the bithops, 


and was content if on any terms he could retain that 
order in the church of Scotland. And to enfure all 
theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to 
ſummon firſt an aſſembly, then a parliament, where 
every national grievance might be redreſſed and reme- 
died. Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, which 
yet came ſtill ſhort of the riſing demands of the mal- 
contents, diſcovered his own weakneſs, encouraged their 
inſolence, and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, however, 
of an allembly and a parliament, in which they expected 
to be entirely maſters, was willingly embraced by the 
covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, reſolved to have a covenant 
on his ſide; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpoſe. It conſiſted of the ſame violent renunciation 
of popery above mentioned; which, though the king 
did not approve of it, he thought it ſafeſt to adopt, in 
order to remove all the ſuſpicions entertained againſt him, 
As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence 
againſt all oppoſition, had been careful not to except the 
King; Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed 
to this renunciation, and which expreſſed the duty and 
loyalty of the ſubſcribers to his majeſty. But the co- 
venanters, perceiving that this new coverant was only 
meant to weaken and divide them, received it with the 
utmolt ſcorn and deteſtation. And without delay they 
procceded to model the future aſſembly, from 'which 
ch great atchievemenis were expected. 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which every day was ſecretly gaining ground 
in England, was far from inculcating deterence and 
tubhm'ton to the eccleſiaſtics, merely as ſuch : Or 
rather, by nouriſhing in every individual, the higheſt 
raptures ami ecitafies of devotion, it conſecrated, in a 

VOL, VIII, F manner, 
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manner, every individual, and, in his own cyes, be. 
ſtowed a character on him, much ſuperior to what 
forms and ceremonious inſtitutions could alone conter, 
The clergy of Scotland, though fuch tumult was ex- 
cited about religious worſhip and diſcipline, were both 


poor and in ſmall numbers; nor are they in general to 


be conſidered, at leaſt in the beginning, as the ring- 
leaders of the ſedition, which was raiſed on their ac- 
count. On the contrary, the laity, apprehending from 
ſeveral inſtances which occurred, a ſpirit of moderation 
in that order, reſolved to domineer entirely in the aſ- 
ſembly, which was ſummoned; and to hurry on the 
eceleſiaſties by the ſame furious zeal with which they 
were themſelves tranſported. | 

It had been uſual, before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, 
for each preſbytery to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two 
or three miniſters, one lay- commiſſioner *; and, as all 
the boroughs and univerſities ſent likewiſe commiſſioners, 
the lay- members in that eccleſiaſtical court nearly equal- 
led the eccleſiaſtics. Not only this inſtitution, which 
James, apprehenſive of zeal in the laity, had aboliſhed, 
was now revived by» the covenanters : They alſo in- 
troduced an innovation which ſerved ſtill farther to re- 
duce the clergy to ſubjection. By an edict of the tables, 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder from each pariſh 
was ordered to attend the preſbytery, and to give his 
vote in the choice both of the commiſſtoners and miniſters 
who ſhould be deputed to the aſſembly. As it is not 
uſual for the miniſters who are put in the liſt of cayd1- 
dates, to claim a vote, all the elections by that means 
fell into the hands of the laity : The molt furious of 
all ranks were choſen: And the more to overawe the 
clergy, a new device was fallen upon, of chuſing to 
every commiſſioner, four or five lay ir who, though 


* A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical 
court, the ſame that was afterwards called a Claſhs in 
England, and is compoſed of the clergy of the ncighbour- 
ing pariſhes to the number commonly of between twelve 
„nd twenty. ; | 
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they could have no vote, might yet interpoſe with their 
advice and authority in the aſſembly. | 

The aſſembly met at Glaſgow : And, beſides a great 
concourſe of the people, all the nobility and gentry of 
any family or intereſt were preſent, either as members, 
aſſeſſors, or ſpectators ; and it was apparent, that the 
reſolutions taken by the covenanters, could here meet 
with no manner of oppoſition. A firm determination 
had been entered into, of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy; 
and as a preparative to it, there was laid before the 
preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read in all the 
churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the 
biſhops, as guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, 
bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adultery, fornication, 
common ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of the 
ſabbath, and every other crime that had occurred to the 
accuſers. The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the 
authority of the aſſembly; the commiſſioner tou pro- 
telied againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and 
elected; and, in his majeſty's name, diſſobved it. This 
meaſure was foreſeen, and little regarded. The court 
{till continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs. All 
the acts of aſſembly ſince the acceſſion of James to the 
crown of England were, upon pretty reaſonable grounds, 
declared null and invalid. The acts of parhament 
which affected eccleſiaſtical affairs were ſuppoſed, on that 
very account, to have no manner of authority. And 
thus epiſcopacy, the high-commiſſion, the articles of 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and 
declared unjawful : And the whole fabric, which James 
and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing 
with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
The covenant likewiſe was ordered to be ſigned by every 
one, under pain of excommunication, 

(1639.) The independency of the eccleſiaſtical upon 
the civil power was the old preſbyterian principle, which 
had been zealouſly adopted at the reformation, and which, 
though James and Charles had obliged the church pub- 
licly to diſclaim it, had ſecretly been adhered to by all 


ranks of people. It was commonly aſked, whether Chriſt 
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„ or the king were ſuperior? And as the anſwer ſeemed 
obvious, it was inferred that the aſſembly, being Chrilt's | 
council, was ſuperior in all ſpiritual matters to the partia= | * 
ment, which was only the king's. But as the covenant- | 
| ers were ſenſible that this conſequence, though it ſeemed | 
7 to them irrefragable, would not be aſſented to by the 
king; it became neceſſary to maintain their religious 
tenets by military force, and not to truſt entirely to 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance, of which, however, they held 
themſelves well aſſured. They caſt their eyes on all 
| ſides, abroad and at home, whence-ever they could 
| expect any aid or ſupport. 

After France and Holland had entered into a league 
| againſt Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
11 they were to conquer and to divide between them the 
* Low Country provinces, England was invited to preſerve 
a neutrality between the contending parties, while the 
French and Dutch ſhould attack the maritime towns of 
Flanders. But the king replied to D'Eſtrades, the 
French ambaſlador, who opened the propoſal, that he 
had a ſquadron ready, and would cro{s the ſeas, if ne- 
ceſſary, with an army of 15, ooo men, in order to pre- 
vent theſe projected conqueſts. This anſwer, which 
proves that Charles, though he expreſſed his mind with 
an imprudent candour, had at laſt acquired a juſt idea of 
national intereſt, irritated cardinal Richelieu; and in re- 
venge, that politic and enterpriſing miniſter carefully 
1 fomented the firſt commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly 
| ſupplied the covenanters with money and arms, in order 

to encourage them in their oppoſition againſt their ſo- 
vereign. 8 | | | 

But the chief reſource of the Spaniſh malcontents was 
in themſelves, and in their own vigour and abilities. N- 
regular eſtabl:ſhed commonwealth could take juſter inea- 
lures, or execute them with greater promptitude, thun 
did this tumultuous combination, inflamed with bigotry 
for religious trifles, and faction without a reaſonable ob- 
| ject. The whole kingdom was in a manner engaged; 
15 and the men of greateſt abilities ſoon acquired the aſcend- gy 
1 aut, which their family intereſt enabled them to main- 
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tain. The earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to 
temporiſe, had at laſt embraced the covenant; and he 
became the chief leader of that party: A man equally 
ſupple and inflexible, cautious and determined, and en- 
ticly qualified to make a figure during a factious and 
turbulent period. The earls of Rothes, Caſſils, Mont- 
role, Lothian, the lords Lindeley, Loudon, Veſter, 
Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. Many 
Scotch officers had acquired reputation in the German 
wars, particularly under Guſtavus z and thele were in- 
vited over to allift their country im her preſent neceſſity. 
The command was entruticd to Leſley, a ſoldier of ex- 
perience and abilities. Forces were regularly inliſted and 
diſciplined. Arms were commiffioned and imported 
from foreign countries. A few caitles which belonged 
to the king, being unprovided with victuais, ammuni— 
tion, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized. And the whole 
country, except a ſmall part, where the marquis of Huntly 
sti adhered ro the king, bring in the hands of the cove- 
nanters, was in a very little time put in a tolerable 
poiture of defence. 

The fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on 
with great rapidity. Beſides the inferior fort, and thoſe 
who labuured for pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, 
even noblemen and gentiemen, put their hand to the 
work, and deemed the mott abject employment to be 
dignified by the ſanctity of the cauſe. Women too, of 
rank and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their ſex, 
and the decorum of their character, were intermingled 
with the lowelt rabble ; and carried on their ſhoulders the 
rubbiſh requiſite for completing the fortifications. 

We mutt not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, 
and no inconſiderable one; a propheteſs, who was much 
tollowed and admired by all ranks of people. Her name 
was Michelſon, a woman full of whimſies, partly hyſterical, 
partly religious; and inflamed with a zealous concern for 
the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of the preſpyterians. She ſpoke 
a: certain times only, and had often interruptions of days 
and weeks: But when ſhe began to renew her ecſtaſies, 
warning of the happy event was couveyed over the whole 


. F3 country, 
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country, thouſands crowded about her houſe, and every 
word which the uttered was received with veneration, as 
the molt ſacred oracles. The covenant was her perpe- 
tual theme. The true, genuine covenant, ſhe ſaid, was 
ratified in heaven: The king's covenant was an inven - 
tion of Satan: When ſhe ſpake of Chriſt, ſhe uſually 
gave him the name of the covenanting Jeſus. Rollo, a 
popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her great 
favourite; and paid her, on his part, no leſs veneration. 
Being deſired by the ſpectators to pray with her, and 
ſpeak to her, he anſwered, * "That he durſt not, and that 
& it would be ill manners in him to ſpeak, while his 
«© maſter, Chriſt, was ſpeaking in her.” | 

Charles had agreed to reduce epiſcopal authority ſo 
much, that it would no longer have been of any ſervice 
to ſupport the crown; and this facrifice of his own in- 
tereſts he was willing to make, in order to attain public 

eace and tranqu:liity, But he could not conſent entire- 
l to aboltſh an order, which he thought as eſſential to 
the being of a Chriſtian church, as his Scottiſh ſubjects 
deemed it incompatible with that ſacred inſtitution. This 
narrowneſs of mind, it we would be impartial, we muit 
either blame or excuſe equally on both tides z and thereby 
anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment which 
time, by introducing new ſubjects of controverſy, will 
undoubtedly render quite familiar to poſterity, 

So great was Charles's averſion to violent and ſangui— 
nary meaſures, and ſo ftrong his affection to his native 
kingdom, that it is probable the conteſt in his breaſt 
would be nearly equal between theſe laudable paſſions, 


and his attachment to the hierarchy. The latter affec- 


tion, however, prevailed for the time, and made him 
haſten thoſe military preparations which he had projected 
for ſubduing the refractory ipirit of tne Scottiſh nation. 
By regular economy, he bad not only paid all the debis 
contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars, but had 
amaſſed a ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, which 
he reſerved for any ſudden exigency. The queen had 
great intereſt with the catholics, both from the ſympathy 
of religion, and from the fayours and indulgences which 


ſhe 
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ery | fic had been able to procure to them. She now employed 

as þ her credit, and perſuaded them, that it was reaſonable to 
pe- | give large contributions as a mark of their duty to the 
vas King, during this urgent neceſſity. A conſiderable ſup- 
en- | ply was obtained by this means; to the great ſcandal of 


lly | the puritans, who were offended at ſeeing the king on 
» a | ſuch good terms with the papiſts, and repined that others 
eat ſhould give what they themſelves were diſpoſed to refuſe 
on. EB him. | 

nd | Charles's fleet was formidable and well ſupplied. 


hat Having put 5000 land- forces on board, he entruſted it to 
his the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to ſail to the 
Frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion in the forces 
ſo of the malcontents. An army was levied of near 20,000 
foot, and above 3000 horle, and was put under the com- 


mund ef the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, 
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„lie but cclebrated neither for military nor political abilities. 

0 . * : 5 5 

ire-⸗ The earl of Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely 
to | popular, eſpecially among the ſoldiery, was appointed 


is |. lieuntenant-general: The earl of Holland was general of 
the horſe. The king himſelf joined the army (29th May), 
wit © and he fummoned all the peers of England to attend him. 
-by © The whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, rather 
ich | than of a military armament; and in this ſituation, carry- 


will © ing more ſhow than real force with it, the camp arrived 
at Berwic. 
-ni- The Scottiſh army was as numerous as that of the 
tive © king, but interior in cavalry. The officers had more 
eaſt | reputation and experience; and the ſoldiers, though un- 
ns, © diſciplined and ill-armed, were animated as well by the 
fec- national averſion to England, and the dread of becoming 
nim a province to their old enemy, as by an unſurmountable 
Xed | fervour of religion. The pulpits had extremely aſſiſted 
ion. the officers in levying recruits, and had thundered out 
-bis anathemas againſt all thoſe 59 went not out to aſſiſt the 
had Zrrd againſt the mighty. Yet fo prudent were the lead- 
ich ers of the malcontents, that they immediately ſent ſub- 
had E7 miſſive meſſages to the king, and crared to be admitted 
thy do a treaty, | . 
wich | Charles 


x? 
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Charles knew that the force of the covenanters was 

conſiderable, their tpirits high, their zeal furious; and 
„ that, as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſuccels, no 
5 reaſonable teims cculd be expected from them. With 
regard therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred 
on both ſides. Should he ſubmit to the pretenſions of the 

malcontents, beſides that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to 

their religious prejudices, ſuch a check would be given 

to royal authority, which had, very lately, and with 

much difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſned in Scotland, 

that he muſt expect ever after io retain in that kingdom 

no more than the appearance of majeſty. The great 

wen, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a trial, the impo- 

cue of Inv and preregative, would return to their for- 

mer heentiontireſs: The preachers would retain their in— 

rrogance : And the people, unprotected by juſtice, 
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* 


Wo would recognttre 119 Giher authority than that which they 
| | jound to domunter over them. England alſo, it was 
ſ much to be feared, would imitate fo bad an example; 
and having alrndy a ftrong propenſity towards republi— 
ein poriianical tactions, would expect, by the ſame ſedi- 
ticus practices, to attain the ſame- indulgence. To 
7 adyance ſo tar, without bringing the rebels to a total 
Ha iubmithon, ar leaſt to reaſonable conceſſions, was to pro- 
1 | mil them, m all future time, an impunity for re- 


* 1 * 


+ On the other hand, Charles confidered that Scotland 
of was mover e, under any of his anceſtors, ſo united, 


and o animated in its own defence; yet had often been 
„ or elude the force of England, combined 
one cauſe, and enured by long practice to the 

ur at arms, How much greater difficulty ſhould be 

find at prefent, to ſubdue, by violence, a people inflam-. 

ed with religious prejudices ; while he could only oppote 

Ul, to them a nation enervated by long peace, and Jukewarm 
i in his ſervice; or, what as more to be dreaded, many of 
Wl them engaged in the ſame party with the rebels. Should 
the war be only protraced beyond a campaign, (and who 


could expect to finiſh it in that period ?) his treatures 
| would 
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would fail him; and for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe 
to an Engliſh parliament, which by fatal experience he 
had ever found more ready to encroach on the preroga- 
tives, than to ſupply the neceſſities of the crown. And 
what if he receive a defeat trom the rebel army ? This 
misfortune was far from being impoſſible. They were 
engaged in a national cauſe, and ſtrongly actuated by 
mittaken principles. His army was retained entirely by 
pay, and looked on the quarrel with the ſame indifference 
which naturally belongs to mercenary troops, without 
poſſeſſing the diſcipline by which ſuch troops are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed. And the conſequences of a defeat, 
while Scotland was enraged and England diſcontented, 
were ſo dreadful], that no motive ſhould perſuade him to 


hazard it. 


It is evident, that Charles had fallen into ſuch a ſitua- 
tion that, whichever ſide he embraced, his errors muſt 
be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was in great 
perplexity. But he did worſe than embrace the worſt 
fide: For, properly ſpeaking, he embraced no fide at all. 
He concluded a ſudden pacification, in which it was 
ſtipulated, that he ſhould withdraw his fleet and army; 
that within eight and forty hours the Scots ſhould diſmiſs 
their forces; that the king's forts ſhould be reſtored 
to him; his authority be acknowledged; and a general 
aſſembly and a parliament be immediately ſummoned, in 
order to compoſe all differences. What were the reaſons 
which engaged the king to admit ſuch ſtrange articles of 
peace, it 1s in vain to inquire : For there ſcarcely could 
be any. The cauſes of that event may admit of a more 
eaſy explication. 

The malcontents had been very induftrious in repre- 
ſenting to the Engliſh the grievances under which Scot- 
tan laboured, and the ill counſels which had been ſug- 
geſted to their ſovereign. Their liberties, they ſaid, 


were invaded : The prerogatives of the crown extended 
beyond all former precedent : Illegal courts erected :; 
The hierarchy exalted at the expenſe of national privi- 
leges : And ſo many new ſuperſtitions introduced by the 
baughty tyrannical prelates, as begat a juſt W 
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that a proje& was ſeriouſly formed for the reſtoration of 
Pope. The king's — ſurely, in Scotland, had 

een in every thing, except in eſtabliſhing the eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons, more legal than in England; yet was there 
ſuch a general reſemblance in the complaints of both 
kingdoms, that the Engliſh readily aſſented to all the re- 
preſentations of the Scottiſh malcontents, and believed 
that nation to have been driven by oppreſſion into the 
violent counſels which they had embraced. So far, there. 
fore, from being willing to ſecond the king in ſubduing 
the free ſpirits of the Scots; they rather pitied that un- 
Happy people, who had been puſhed to thoſe extremities : 
And they thought that the example of ſuch neighbours, 


as well as their aſſiſtance, might ſome time be adran- 2 


tageous to England, and encourage her to recover, by a 
vigorous effort, her violated laws and liberties. The 
gentry and nobility, who, without attachment to the 
court, without command in the army, attended in great 
numbers the Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and pro- 
Pagated, and gave authority to theſe ſentiments : A re- 
treat, very little honourable, which the earl of Holland, 
with a conſiderable detachment of the Engliſh forces, had 
made before a detachment of the Scottiſh, cauſed all theſe 
humours to blaze up at once: And the king, whoſe 
character was not futliciently vigorous or deciſive, and 
who was apt, from facility, to embrace haſty counſels, 
ſuddenly aſſented to a mealure which was recommended 


by all about him, and which favoured his natural pro- 


nſion towards the miſguided ſubjects of his native 

ingdom. | 

Charles, having ſo far advanced in pacific meaſures, 
ought with a ſteady reſolution to have proſecuted them, 


and have ſubmitted to every tolerable condition demand- 


ed by the aſſembly and parliament ; nor ſhould he have 
recommenced hoſtilities, but on account of! ſuch enor- 
mous and unexpected pretenſions as would have juſtified 


his cauſe, if poſſible, to the whole Engliſh nation. So 
far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed not 


only to confirm his former conceſſions, of abrogating the 
canons, the liturgy, the high-commiſſion, and the arti- 
cles 


i 
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cles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of 
biſhops, for which he had fo zealouſly contended. But 
this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt violence which 
he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and prejudices : He 
even ſecretly retained an intention of ſeizing favourable 
opportunities, in order to recover the ground which he 
had loſt. And one ſtep farther he could not prevail with 
himſelf to advance. The aſſembly, when it met, paid 
no deference to the king's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full in- 
dulgence to their own. (17th Aug.) They voted epiſcopacy 
to be unlawful in the church of Scotland : He was willing 
to allow it contrary to the conſtitutions of that church. 
They ſtigmatiſed the liturgy and canons as popiſh : He 
agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high-commiſſion, tyranny : He was content to let it aſide, 
The parliament which ſat after the aſſembly advanced 
pretenſions which tended to diminiſh the civil power of the 
monarch ; and, what probably affected Charles ſtill more, 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when, 
by the king's inſtructions, Traquaire, the commiſſioner, 
prorogued them. And on account of theſe claims, which 
might have been foreſeen, was the war renewed ; with 
great advantages on the ide of the covenanters, and diſad- 

vantages on that of the king. | 
No ſooner had Charles concluded the pacification with- 
out conditions, than the neceſſity of his affairs and his 
want of money obliged him to difband his army; and as 
the ſoldiers had been held together ſolely by mercenary 
views, it was not poſhbie without great trouble, and ex- 
penſe, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble them. The 
more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their pre- 
tenſions being ſo contrary to the intereſts, and {till more 
to the inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 
ſhould again be obliged to ſupport their cauſe by arms ; 
and they were therefore careful, in diſmiſſing their troops, 
to preſerve nothing but the appearance of a pacific diſpoſi- 
tion. The officers had orders to be ready on the firſt 
ſummons: The ſoldiers were warned not to think the na- 
tion ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion: And the religious 
zral which animated all ranks of men, made them _— 
jate 
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diately fly to their ſtandards as ſoon as the trumpet was 
ſounded by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. The 
credit which in their laſt expedition they had acquired, 
by obliging their ſovereign to depart from all his pre- 
tenſions, gave courage to every one in undertaking this 
new enterpriſe. | | 

(1640, 13th April.) The king, with great difficulty, 
found means to draw together an army; but ſoon diſco- 
vered, that all ſavings being gone, and great debts con- 
tracted, his revenue would be inſufficient to ſupport 
them. An Engliſh parliament, therefore, formerly ſo 
unkind and intractable, muſt now, aiter above eleven 
years intermiſſion, aſter the king had tried many irregular 
methods of taxation, after multiplied diſguſts given to 
the puritanical party, be ſummoned to aſſemble, amidſt 
the moſt preſſing neceſſities of the crown. 

As the king reſolved to try, whether this houſe of 
commons would be more compliant than their prede- 
ceſſors, and grant him ſupply on any reaſonable terms; 
the time appointed for the meeting of parliament was 
late, and very near the time allotted for opening the 
campaign againſt the Scots. After the paſt experience of 
their ill- humour, and of their encroaching diſpoſition, he 
thought that he could not in prudence truſt them with a 
long ſeſſion, till he had ſeen ſome better proofs of their 
good intentions: The urgency of the oceaſion, and the 


little time allowed for debate, were reaſons which he re- 


ſerved againſt the malcontents in the houſe: And an in- 
cident had happened, which, he believed, had now 
furniſhed him with ſtill more cogent arguments. 

The earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter written 
to the king of France by the Scottiſh malcontents; and 


had conveyed this letter to the king. Charles, partly 


repenting of the large conceſſions made to the Scots, 
partly diſguſted at their freſh infolence and pretenſions, 
ſeized this opportunity of breaking with them. He had 
thrown into the Tower lord Loudon, commiſſioner from 
the covenanters; one of the perſons who had ſigned the 
treaſonable letter. And he now laid the matter before 
the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the reſent- 

ment, 
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ment, and alarm by the danger, of this application to a 
foreign power. By the mouth of the lord-keeper, Finch, 
he diſcovered his wants, and informed them that he had 
been able to aſſemble his army, and to ſubſiſt them, not 
by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a 


large debt of above zoo, ooo pounds which he had con- 


tracted, and for which he had given ſecurity upon the 
crown- lands. He repreſented, that it was neceſſary to 
grant ſupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of 
his military armaments : That the ſcaſon was far ad- 
vanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be loſt in 
deliberation: That though his coffers were empty, they 
had not been exhauſted by unneceſſary pomp, or ſump- 
tuous buildings, or any other kind of magnificence: 
That whatever ſupplies had been levied on his ſubjects, 
had been employed for their advantage and preſervation, 
and like vapours riſing out of the earth, and gathered 
into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and retreſhing ſhowers 
on the ſame fields, from which they had at firſt been 
exhaled : That though he deſired ſuch immediate aſſiſt- 
ance as might prevent for the time a total diſorder in the 
government, he was far from any intention of precluding 
them from their right to inquire into the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redreſs of 
their grievances: That as much as was poſſible of this 
ſcaſon ſhould afterwards be allowed them for that pur- 


poſe: That as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent as 


the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would be re- 
quiſite to atlemble them again next winter, when they 


ſhould have full leiſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had 
this ſeſſion been left imperfect and unfiniſhed ; That the 


parl.ament of Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt in his good 
intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of the 
ſeſſion, a large ſupply, and had ever experienced good 
effects from the confidence repoſed in him: And that, in 
every circumſtance, his people ſhould find his conduct 
{ſuitable to a juſt, pious, and gracious king, and ſuch as. 
was calculated to promote an entire harmony between 
prince and parliament. 
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However plauſible theſe topics, they made ſmall im- 
preſſion on the houſe of commons. By ſome illegal, and 
ſeveral ſuſpicious meaſures of the crown, and by the 
courageous cppolition which particular perſons, amidſt 
dangers and hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of 
men, throughout the nation, had taken ſuch a turn as 
to aſcribe every honour to the refractory oppoſers of the 
king and the miniſters. Theſe were the only patriots, 
the only lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, 
perhaps too, the only true Chriſtians. A reaſonable 
compliance with the court was laviſh dependance ; a re- 
gard to the king, fervile flattery ; a confidence in his 
promiſes, ſhametul eee, This general caſt of 
thought, which has, more or leſs, prevailed in England 
during near a century and a halt, and which has been 
the cauſe of much good and much ill in public affairs, 
never predominated more than during the reign of Charles. 
The preſent houſe of commons, being entirely compoſed 
of country gentlemen, who came into parliament with 
all their native prejudices about them, and whom the 
crown had no means of influencing, could not tail to 
contain a majority of theſe ſtubborn patriots. 

Affairs likewiſe, by means of the Scottiſh inſurrection, 
and the general diſcontents in England, were drawn fo 
near to a criſis, that the leaders of the houſe, ſagacious 
and penetrating, began to foreſee the conſequences, and 
to hope that the time, ſo long wiſhed for, was now 
come, when royal authority muſt fall into a total ſubor- 
dination under popular aſſemblies, and when public li- 
berty muſt acquire a full aſeendant. By reducing the 
crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto found, that the 


king had been puſhed into violent counſels, which had 


ſerved extremely the purpoles of his adverſaries: And 
by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was foreſeen that his 
prerogative, undermined on all ſides, mult, at laſt, be 
overthrown, and be no longer dangerous to the privileges 
of the people. Whatever, therefore, tended to compoſe 
the dificrences between king and parliament, and to pre- 
ſerve the government uniformly in its preſent channel, 
was zealouſly oppoled by theſe popular leaders; and 
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their paſt conduct and ſufferings gave them credit ſuffi- 
cient to effect all their purpoles. | 

The houſe of commons, moved by theſe and many 
other obvious reaſons, inſtead of taking notice of the 
king's complaints againſt his Scottiſh ſubjects, or his 
applications for ſupply, entered immediately upon griev- 
ances z and a ſpeech, which Pym made them on that 
ſubject, was much more hearkened to, than that which 
the lord-keeper had delivered to them in the name ot 
their ſovereign. The ſubje&t of Pym's harangue has 
been ſuthciently explained above; where we gave an ac- 
count of all the grievances, imaginary in the church, 
more real in the ſtate, of which the nation, at that 
time, ſo loudly complained. The houſe began with ex- 
amining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day of the 
former parliament ; when he refuſed, on account of the 
king's command, to put the queſtion: And they de- 
clared it a breach of privilege. They proceeded next to 
inquire into the impriſonment and proſecution of fir John 
Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine: The affair of ſhip- 
money was canvaſſed: And plentiful ſubject of inquiry 
was ſuggeſted on all hands. Grievances were regularly 
claſſed under three heads; thoſe with regard to privi- 
leges of parliament, to the property of the ſubject, and 
to religion. The king, ſeeing a large and inexhauſtible 
field opened, preſſed them again for ſupply z and finding 
his meſſage ineffectual, he came to the houſe of peers, 
and deſired their good offices with the commons. The 
pcers were {enfible of the king's urgent neceſſities; and 
thought that ſupply, on this occaſion, ought, both in 
reaſon and in decency, to go before grievances. They 
ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the matter to the 
commons; but their interceſſion did harm. The com- 
mons had always claimed, as their peculiar province, 
the granting of ſupplies ; and, though the peers had 
here gone no ſarther than offering advice, the lower 


| houſe immediately thought proper to vote ſo unprece- 


dented an interpoſition to be a breach of privilege. 
Charles, in order to bring the matter of ſupply to ſome 
tive, ſolicited the houſe by new meſſages; And finding 

| G2 that 
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that ſhip-money gave great alarm and diſguſt ; beſides 
informing them, that he never intended to make a con- 
ſtant revenue of it, that all the money levied had been 
regularly, with other great ſums, expended on equip- 
Ping the navy; he now went ſo far as to offer them a 
total abolition of that obnoxious claim, by any law 
which the commons thould think proper to preſent to 
him. In return, the only aiked, for his neceſſities, a 
ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, about tix hundred thouſand 
pounds, and that payable in three years; but, at the 
lame time, he Jet them know, that, conſidering the 
ſituation of his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a 
denial. The king, though the majority was againſt 
him, never had more friends in any houſe of commons 
and the debate was carried on for two days, with great 
zeal and warmth on both ſides. 

Tt was urged by the partiſans of the court, that the 
happieſt occaſion, which the fordeſt wiſhes could ſuggeſt, 
was now preſented, for removing all diſguſts and jea- 
louſies between king and people, and for reconciling 
their ſovereign, for ever, to the uſe of parliaments, 
That if they, on their part, laid aſide all enormous 
claims and pretenſions, and provided, in a reaſonable 
manner, for the public neceſſities ; they needed entertain 
no ſuſpicion of any inſatiable ambition or illegal uſurpa- 
tion in the crown. That though due regard had not 
always been paid, during th's reign, to the rights of the 
_ yet no invaiion of them had been altogether de- 

iberate and voluntary; much leſs, the reſult of wanton 
tyranny and injuſtice ; and ſtill leſs, of a formed defign 
to ſubvert the conſtitution. That to repoſe a reaſonable 
confidence in the king, and generouſly to ſupply his pre- 
ſent wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality 
nor miſconduct, would be the true means of gaining on 
his generous nature, and extorting, by gentle violence, 
luch conceſſions as were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of 
public liberty. That he had promiſed, not only on the 
word of a prince, but alſo on that of a gentleman (the 
expreſſion which he had been pleated to ule), that, after 


the ſupply was granted, the parliament ſhould ſtill have 
liberty 
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liberty to continue their deliberations: Could it be ſuſ- 
pected, that any man, any prince, much leſs ſuch a one, 
whoſe word was, as yet, ſacred and inviolate, would, 
for ſo ſmall a motive, forfeit his honour, and, with it, 
all future truſt and confidence, by breaking a promiſe, 


fo public and fo ſolemn ? That even if the parliament 


ſhould be deceived in repoſing this confidence in him, 
they neither loſt any thing, nor incurred any danger 
fince it was evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity of public 
peace, to ſupply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs 
the Scottiſh rebellion. That he had ſo far ſuited his firſt 
demands to their prejudices, that he only aſked a ſupply 
for a few months, and was willing, after fo ſhort a truſt 
from them, to fall again into dependance, and to truft 
them for his farther ſupport and ſubſiſtence. That if he 
now ſeemed to deſire ſomething farther, he alſo made 
them, in return, a conſiderable offer, and was willing, 
for the future, to depend on them for a revenue, which 
was quite neceſſary for public honcur and ſecurity. That 
the nature of the Englith conſtitution ſuppoſed a mutual 
confidence between king and parliament : And if they 
thould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with circum- 


ſtances of ſuch outrage and indignity ; what could be 


expected but a total diſſolution of government, and vio- 
lent factions, followed by the molt dangerous conyul- 

ons and inteſtine diſorders ? | 
In oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was urged by the 
malcontent party, that the court had diſcovered, on their 
part, but few tymptoms of that mutual confidence to 
which they now ſo kindly invited the commons. That 
eleven years intermiſſion of parliaments, the longeſt that 
was to be found in the Engliſh annals, was a lufficient 
in4ication of the jealouly entertained againſt the people; 
or rather of deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſion of all their 
liberties and privileges. That the miniſters might well 
plead neceſſity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a ſtronger 
proof of ſome invincible neceſſity, than their embracing 
a meaſure, for which they had conceived ſo violent an 
averhon, as the aſlembling of an Engliſh parliament. 
That this neceſſity, however, was purely miniiterial, not 
6 3 naticnal: 
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national: And if the ſame grievances, eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, under which this nation itſelf Jaboured, had pri- 
ed the Scots to extremities; was it requiſite that the 
Engliſh ſhould forge their own chains, by impoting chains 
on their unhappy ne!ghbours ? That the ancient practice 
of parliament was to give grievances the precedency of 
ſupply; and this order, fo carefully obſerved by their 
anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent in the 
conſtitution, and was never interpreted as any peculiar 
diffidence of the preſent ſovereign. That a practice, 
which had been upheld, during times the moſt favourable 
to liberty, could not, in common prudence, be departed 
from, where {uch undcniable reatons for ſuſpicion had 
been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion for ſupply; when 
it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford a pretence 
for this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, great political 
contrivance had been employed. That the writs for 
clections were iſſued early in the winter; and if the 
niceting of parliament had not purpoſely been delayed 
till jo near the commencement of military operations, 
there had been leiſure ſufficient to have redreſſed all na- 
tional grievances, and to have procecded afterwards to an 
examination cf the king's occaſion for ſupply. That 
the intention of ſo groſs an artifice was to engage the 
commons, under pretence of neccility, to violate the re- 
gular order of parliament; and a precedent of that kind 
being once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry mto public meaſures 
would afterwards be permitted. That ſcarcely any argu- 
ment more unfavourable could be pleaded for ſupply, 
than an offer to aboliſh ſhip- money; a taxation the molt 
illegal, and the moſt dangerous, that had ever, in any 
reign, bcen impoled upon the nation : And that, by bar- 
gaining for the remiſſion of that duty, the commons would, 
in a manner, ratity the authority by which it had been 
Jevied ; at leaſt, give encouragement for aavancing new 
pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes of reſigning them on 
like advantageous conditions. 

Thele reatons, joined to ſo many occaſions of ill-hu- 


mour, ſcemed to {way with the greater number: But, to 
make 
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make the matter worſe, ſir Harry Vane, the ſecretary, told 
the commons, without any authority from the king, that 
nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as 4 
compenſation for the abolition of ſhip money. This at- 
ſertion, proceeding from the indiſcretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, diſpleaſed the 
houſe, by ſhowing a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the king, 
which, in a claim ſo ill- grounded, was deemed inexcuſable. 
We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, who weile 
thought to underſtand the flate of the nation, affirmed 
in the houſe, that the amount of twelve ſubſidies was a 
greater ſum than could be found in all England. Such 
were the happy ignorance and inexperience of thoſe times, 
with regard to taxes! | 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity. He 
ſaw, that his friends in the houſe were outnumbered by 
his emmies, and that the ſame counicls were ſtill preva- 
lent, which had ever bred ſuch oppohizon and diſturb— 
ande. Inſtead of hoping that any ſupply would be grant- 
c him, to carry on war againſt the Scots, whom the ma- 


jority of the houſe regarded as. their beſt friends and 


Fimeſt allies ; he expected every day, that they would 
preſent him an addreſs for making peace with thoſe re- 
bels. And if the houle met agam, a vote, he was in- 
formed, would certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of 
in1p-money ;z and thereby renew all the oppoſition, which, 
with fo much difficulty, he had furmounted, in levying 
that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, it is 
difficult to follow the bett counſel 3 nor is it any wonder 
that the king, whole capacity was not equal to ſituations 
of {uch extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily have formed and 
executed the reſolution of diſſolving this parliament: A 
meaſure, however, of which he ſoon after repented, and 
which the ſubſequent events, more than any convin- 
cing reaſon, inclined every one to condemn. The laſt 
parliament, which ended with ſuch rigour and violence, 
had yet, at firſt, covered their intentions with greater ap- 
pearance of moderation than this parliament had hitherto 
allumed, Ph | | 
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An abrupt and violent diſſolution naturally excites 
dilcontents among the people, who uſually put entire 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and expect from them 
the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not al- 
ready ſufficient grounds of complaint, the king perſevered 
ſtill in thoſe counſels, which from experience he might 
have been ſenſible were ſo dangerous and unpopular, 
Bellaſis and ſir John Hotham were ſummoned before the 
council; and refuſing to give any account of their con- 
duct in parliament, were committed to priſon. All the 
petitions and complaints, which had been ſent to the com- 
mittee of religion, were demanded from Crew, chairman 
of that committee; and on his refufal to deliver them, 
he was ſent to the Tower. The ſtudies, and even the 
pockets, of the earl of Warwic and lord Broke, betore 
the expiration of privilege, were ſearched, in expectation 
of finding treaſonable papers. Thele acts of authority 
were interpreted, with ſome appearance of reaſon, to be 
invaſions on the right of national aſſemblies. But the 
king, after the firſt provocation which he met with, never 
ſufficiently reſpeRed the privileges of parliament z and by 
his example, he farther confirmed their reſolution, when 
they ſhould acquire power, to pay like diſregard to the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

Though the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation 
was ſtill allowed to ſit; a practice of which, ſince the 
reformation, there were but few inſtances “, and which 
was for that reaſon ſuppoſed by many to be irregular. 
Beſides granting to the king a ſupply from the ſpiri- 
tuality, and framing many canons, the convocation, 
jealous of like innovations with thoſe which had taken 
place in Scotland, impoſed an oath on the clergy, and the 
graduates in the univerſities, by which (very one {wore 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the church by 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, chapters, &c. Theſe ſteps, 


* There was one in 1586, The authority of the con- 
vocation was indeed, in moſt reſpects, independent of the 
parliament, and there was no reaſon, which required the one 
ꝛ0 be diſſolved upon the dillolution of the other. 


n 
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in the preſent diſcontented humour of the nation, were 


commonly deemed illegal; becauſe not ratified by conſent 


of parliament, in whom all authority was now ſuppoſed 
to be centered. And nothing, beſides, could afford more 
jubject of ridicule, than an oath, which contained an ef 
cetera in the midft of it. 

The people, who generally abhorred the convocation 
as much as they revered the parliament, could ſcarcely be 
reſtrained from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly; and 
the king was obliged to give them guards, in order to 
protect them, An attack too was made during the night 
upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above 500 
perſons; and he found it neceſſary to fortify himſelf for 
his defence. A multitude, conſiſting of two thoufand 
ſectaries, entered St. Paul's, where the high commiſſion 
then fat; tore down the benches; and cried out, No 
biſhop, no high-commiſſion, All thele inſtances of diſcon- 
tent were preſages of ſome great revolution; had the court 
poſſeiled ſufficient ſkill to diſcern the danger, or ſufficient 
power to provide againſt it. | 

In this diſpoſition of men's minds, it was in vain that 
the king iſſued a declaration, in order to convince his 
people of the neceſſity, which he lay under, of diſſolving 
the laſt parliament. The chief topic on which he inſiſt- 
ed, was, that the commons imitated the bad example of 
all their predeceſſors of late years, in making continual 
encroachments on his authority, in cenſuring his whole 
adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every circum - 
ſtance of public government, and in their indirect bar- 
gaining and contracting with their king for ſupply; as 
it nothing ought to be given him but what he ſhould 
purchaſe, either by quitting ſomewhat of his royal pre- 
rogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening his ſtanding re- 
venue, Theſe practices, he ſaid, were contrary to the 
maxims of their anceſtors ; and theſe practices were totally 
incompatible with monarchy *. 

'The king, diſappointed of parhamentary ſubſidies, 
was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients, in order 


* Sce note [B] at the end of the volume. 
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to ſupply his urgent neceſſities. The eccleſiaſtical ſub- 
ſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead ; and it ſeemed but juſt, 
that the clergy ſhould contribute to a war, which was in 
a great meaſure of their own raiſing. He borrowed 
money from his miniſters and courtiers; and ſo much 
was he beloved among them, that above 300,000 pounds 
were ſubſcribed in 2 tew days: 'Though nothing 1urely 
could be more diſagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, 
than to be a burden on his friends, inſtead of being a 
ſupport to them. Some attempts were made towards 
forcing a loan from the citizens; but ſtill repelled by the 
ſpirit of liberty, which was now become unconquerable. 
A loan of 40,000 pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh 
merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, expoſed to 
the attempts of the king. Coat and conduct- money for 
the ſoldiery was levied on the counties; an ancient prac- 
tice, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed by the petition of right. 
All the pepper was bought from the Eait-India company 
upon truſt, and told, at a great diſcount, for ready money. 
A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three hundred 
thouſand pounds of baſe money. Such were the extre- 
mities to which Charles was reduced, The freſh difh- 
culties which, amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes, were every 
day raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip-money, 
obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, aug- 
mented the diſcontents of the people, and increaſed his 
indigence and neceſſities. | 
The preſent expedients, however, enabled the King, 
though with great difficulty, to march his army, con- 
ſiſting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe. The earl of 
Northumberland was appointed general: The earl of 
Strafford, who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant- 
general: Lord Conway, general of the horſe. A (mall 
feet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this 
expedition. | | 
So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that 
the Scottiſh army, though ſomewhat ſuperior, were ſooner 
ready than the king's; and they marched to the borders 
of England. To engage them to procced, beſides their 
general Knowledge of the ſecret diſcontents of that _ 
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caſtle fled immediately to Dur 
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dom, lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of ſix 
noblemen the molt conſiderable of England, by which 
the Scots were invited to aſſiſt their neighbours, in pro- 
curing a redreſs of grievances. Notwithſtanding theſe 
warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the covenant- 
ers ſtil] preſerved the moſt pathetic and moſt ſubmiſſive 
language; and entered England, they ſaid, with no other 


view, than to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and 
lay their humble petition at his royal feet. At New- 


burn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by a detachment of 
4500 men under Conway, who ſeemed reſolute to diſ- 
pute with them the paſſage of the river. The Scots firit 
entreated them, with great civility, not to ſtop them in 
their march to their gracious ſovereign; and then at- 
tacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaſed 


the reſt from their ground. (28th Aug.) Such a panic 


ſeized the whole Engliſh army's that the forces at New - 

am; and not yet thinking 
themſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and retreated into 
Yorkthire. 8 1 | 

The Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle ; and though 

ſuſhciently elated with their victory, they preſerved exact 
diſcipline, and perſevered in their reſolution of paying for 
every thing, in order (till to maintain the appearance of 
n amicable correſpondence with England. They alſo 
deſpatched meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at 
York, and they took care, after the advantage which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, 


duty, and ſubmiſſion to his perion, and they even 


made apologies, full of forrow and contrition, for their 
late victory, 

Charles was in a very diſtreſfed condition, The na- 
tion was univerſally and highly diſcontented. The army 
was diſcouraged, and began likewile to be diſcontented, 
both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and as an 
xcuſe for their miſbehaviour, which they were defirous 
of repreſenting rather as want of will than of courage 
'o fight. The treaſury too was quite exhauſted, and 
every expedient for ſupply had been tried to the utter- 
wolt, No event had happened, but what might _ 
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72 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
been foreſeen as neceſſary, at leaſt as very probable ; yet 


——— W 


ſuch was the king's ſituation, that no proviſion could be 
made, nor was even any reſolution taken againſt ſuch an 


exigency. | 
In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon him, 


the king agreed to a treaty, and named fixteen Engliſh 


zoblemen, who met with eleven Scottiſh commiſſioners at 
Kippon. The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Saliſbury, 
Warwic, Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the 
lords Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunſmore, Paget, Broke, 
Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcric, were choſen by 
the king; all of them popular men, and conſequently 
ſuppoſed nowiſe averſe to the Scottiſh invaſion, or unac- 
ceptable to that nation. | 

An addreſs arrived from the city of London, petition- 
ig for a parliament; the great point to which all men's 
projects at this time tended. Twelve noblemen preſent - 
ed a petition to the ſame purpole. But the king con- 
tented himſelf with ſummoning a great council of the 
pecrs at York ; a meaſure which had formerly bcen taken 
in caſes of ſudden emergency, but which, at preſent, 
could ſerve to little purpoſe. Perhaps the king, who 
dreaded above all things the houſe of commons, and who 
expected no ſupply from them on any reaſonable terms, 
thought that in his preſent diſtreſſes he might be enabled 
to levy ſupplies by the authority of the peers alone. But 
the employing ſo long the plea of a neceflity which ap- 
peared diſtant and doubtful, rendered it impoſſible for him 
to avail himſelf of a neceſſity which was now at laſt be- 
come real, urgent, and inevitable. 

By Northumberland's ſickneſs the command of the 
army had devolved on Strafford. This nobleman poſ- 
ſeſſed more vigour of mind than the king or any of the 
council. 
than ſubmit to luch unworthy terms as were likely to be 
impoſed upon him. The lots ſuſtained at Newburn, he 
faid, was inconſiderable; and though a panic had for the 
time ſeized the army, that event was nothing ſtrange 
among new-levied troops; and the Scots being in the 


ſame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
FO 10 


He adviſed Charles rather to pus all to hazard, 
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to a like accident. His opinion therefore was, that the 
king ſhould puſh forward, and attack the Scots, and 
bring the affair to a quick deciſion; and it he were ever 


ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worle could betal him, than what, 


from his inactivity, he would certainly be expoſed to. 
To ſhow how eaſy it would be to execute this project, he 
ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome quarters of the 
Scots, and he gained an advantage over them. No ceſ- 
ſation of arms had as yet been agreed to during the 
treaty at Rippon; yet great clamour prevailed, on ac- 
count of this act of hoſtility, And when it was 
known that the officer who conducted the attack was a 
papiit, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the king, for 
employing that hated ſe& in the murder of his proteſtant 
ſubjects. | 

It may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies 
had ariſen among the Engliſh troops, when marching to 
join the army; and ſome officers had been murdered, 
merely on ſuſpicion of their being papiſts. The petition 
of right had aboliſhed all martial law; and by an in- 
convenience which naturaliy attendcd the plan, as yet new 
and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found 
abſolutely impoſſible tor the generals to govern the army, 
by all the authority which the king could legally conter 
upon them. The lawyers had declared, that martial 
law could not be exerciſed, except in the very preſence of 
an enemy; and hecauſe it had been found neceſſary to 
execute a mutineer, the generals thought it adviſable, for 
their own ſafety, to apply for a pardon from the crown. 
This weakneſs, however, was carefully concealed from 
the army; and lord Conway ſaid, that if any lawyer 
were ſo imprudent as to diſcover the ſecret to the 
ſoldiers, it would be neceſſary inſtantly to refute him, 
and to hang the lawyer himſelf by ſentence of a court- 
martial, | 

An army new-levied, undiſciplined, frightened, ſedi- 
tions, ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, 
was very unfit for withſtanding a victorious and high- 
ſpirited enemy, and retaining in ſubjection a ditcontented 
and zealous nation. | 
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{24th Sept.) Charles, in deſpair of being able to 
ſtem the torrent, at laſt determined to yield to it: And 
as he foreſaw that the great council of the peers would 
adviſe him to call a parliament, he told them in his firſt 
ipeech, that be had already taken this reſolution. He 
informed them likewiſe, that the queen, in a letter 
which ſhe had written to him, had very earneſtly recom- 
mended that meaſure. This good prince, who was ex- 
tremely attached to his conſort, and who paſſionately 
wiſhed to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, 
amidſt all his diſtreſs, the intereſts of his domeſtic ten- 
derneſs. 5 

In order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the king was ob- 
liged, in order to ſave the northern counties, to pay his 
enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan of 
200,000 pounds. 
rity was now much greater than that of their fovereign, 
Joined in the fame requeſt. So low was this prince al- 
ready fallen in the eyes of his own ſubjects ! 

As many dithculties occurred in the negotiation with 
the Scots, it was propoſed to transfer the treaty from 
Rippon to London : A propoſal willingly embraced by 
that nation, who were new {ure of treating with advan- 
tage, in a place where the king, they toreſaw, would be 
in a manner a priſoner, in the midſt of his implacable 
enemies, and their determined friends. 


And the peers at York, whoſe autho.. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Meeting of the long parliament —Straford and Laud im- 


peached—Finch and Windebank fly—Great authority 
of the commons—The biſhops attacked —Tonnage and 
poundage—Triennial bill=Strafford's trial—Bill of 
attainder—Execution of Straford—High- commiſſion 


and fiar-chamber aboliſbed — King's journey to Scot- 
land. 


THE cauſes of diſguſt which, for above thirty years, 

had daily been multiplying in England, were now 
come to full maturity, and threatened the kingdom with 
ſome great revolution or convulſion. The uncertain and 
undefined limits of prerogative and privilege bad been 
eagerly diſputed during that whole period; and in every 


_ controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, 


however doubtful, had always been decided by each 
party in favour of its own pretenſions. Too lightly, 
perhaps, moved by the appearance of neceſſity, the king 
had even afſumed powers incompatible with the princi- 
les of limited government, and had rendered it impoſ- 
tle for his molt zealous partiſans entirely to juſtify his 
conduct, except by topics to unpopular, that they were 
more fitted, in the prelent diſpolition of men's minds, to 
inflame, than appeaſe, the general diſcontent. Thoſe 
great ſupports of public authority, law and religion, had 
likewiſe, by the unbounded compliance of judges and 
prelates, Joit much of their influence over the people; or 
rather had in a great meaſure gone over to the tide of 
tation, and authoriſed the ſpirit of oppoſition and re- 
bellion. The nobility, alſo, whom the king had no 
means of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to 
their rank, had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, 
and unwarily threw themſelves into the ſcale which al- 
ready began too much to preponderate. Senfible of ſome 
incroachments which had been made by royal authority, 
men entertained no jealouſy of the commons, whoſe en- 
terpriſes tor the acquiſition of power had ever been co- 
vered with the appearance cf public good, and had hi- 
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therto gone no farther than ſome diſappointed cftorts and 
endeavours. The progreſs of the Scottiſh malcontents 
reduced the crown to an entire dependance ſor ſupply : 
Their union with the popular party in England brought 
great acceſſion of authority to the latter: The near pro- 
{lpect of ſucceſs rouſed all latent murmurs and pretenſions 
which had hitherto been held in ſuch violent conſtraint: 
And the torrent of gencral inclination and opinion ran 
ſo ſtrongly againſt the court, that the King was in no 
ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable demands of the popular 
leaders, either for defining or limiting the powers of his 
prerogative. Even many exorbijant claims, m his prelent 
iituation, would probably be made, and mutt neceſlarily 
be complied with. | | 

The triumph of the malcontents over the church was 
not yet ſo immediate or certain. Though the political 
and religious puritans mutually lent aſſiflance to each 
other, there were many who joined the former, yet de- 
clined all connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had 
been <ſtabliſhed in England ever ſince the reformation : 
The Romiſh church, in all ages, had caretully maintained 
that form of eccleſiaſtical government: The ancient fa- 
thers too bore teſtimony to epiſcopal juriſdiction : And 
though parity may ſeem at firſt to have had place among 


_ Chriſtian paſtors, the period during which it prevailed 


was lo ſhort, that few undiſputed traces of it remained 
in hiſtory, The biſhops and their more zealous parti- 
{ans inferred thence the divine indefeizable right of pre- 
lacy : Others regarded that inſtituticn as venerable and 
uſcful: And if the love of novelty led ſome to adopt 
the new rites and diſcipline of the puritans, the reverence 
to antiquity retained many in their attachment to the li- 
turgy and government of the church. It behoved, there- 
fore, the zealous innovators in parliament to proceed 
with {ome caution and reſerve. By promoting all mea- 
ſures which reduced the powers of the crown, they hoped 
to diſarm the king, whom they juſtly regarded, from 
principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined 
patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming againſt the 


ſuppoſed encroachments and tyranny of the prelates, they 
| endea- 
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enleavoured to carry the nation, from a hatred of their 


perſons, to an oppoſition againſt their office and charac- 


ter. And when men were inliſted in party, it would not 
be difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees into 
many meaſures, for which they formerly entertained the 
greateſt averſion. Though the new ſectaries compoſed 
not, at firſt, the majority of the nation, they were in- 
flamed, as is uſual among innovators, with extreme zeal 
for their opinions. Their vnſurmountable paſſion, diſ- 
guiſed to themſelves, as well as to others, under the ap- 
pearance of holy fervours, was well qualified to make 
proſclytes, and to ſeize the minds of the ignorant multi- 
tude. And one furious enthuſiaſt was able, by his active 
induſtry, to ſurmount the indolent efforts of many ſober 
and reaſonable antagoniſts, | 
When the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcon- 
tented, and little ſuſpicion was entertained of any deſign 


to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder that al- 
moſt all elections ran in favour of thoſe who, by their 


high pretenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged 


the national prejudices. It is a uſual compliment to re- 


gard the King's inclination in the choice of a ſpeaker ; and 
Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of 
London, to that important truſt : But fo little intereſt 
did the crown at that time poſſeſs in the nation, that 
Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not only in 
London, but in every other place where it was at- 
tempted: And the king was obliged to make the choice 
of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome charac- 
ter, but not ſufficiently qualified for to high and difficult 
an office. | e 

(Nov. 3.) The eager expectations of men with regard 


to a puliament, ſummoned at ſo critical a jun&ure, and 


during luch general diſcontents; a parliament which, 
from the ſituation of public affairs, could not be ab- 
ruptly diſſolved, and which was to execute every thing 
left unfiniſhed by former parliaments ; theſe motives, ſo 


important and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all 


the members; and the houſe of commons was never 
obſerved to be, from the beginning, ſo full and nu- 
H 3 merous. 
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merous. Without any interval, therefore, they entered 
upon bulinets, and, by unanimous conſent, they im- 
mediately ſtruck a blow which may in a manner be re- 
garded as deciſive, 

The earl of Strafford was conſidered as chief miniſter, 
both on account of the credit which he poſſeſſed with 
his maiter, and of his own great and uncommon vigour 
and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man 
laboured under the ſevere hatred of all the three natious 
which compoted the Britiſh monarchy. The Scots, 
vehoſe authority now ran extremely high, looked on 
him as the capital enemy of their country, and one 
whoſe countels and influence they had moit reaſon to 
apprehend, He had engaged the parliament of Ireland 
to advance large ſuhſidies, in order to ſupport a war 
againſt them: He had levied an army of 9ooo men, 
with which he had menaced all their weſtern coaſt : He 
nad obliged the Scots, who lived under his governmen!, 
to renounce the covenant, their national idol: He had, 
in Ireland, proclaimed the Scottiſh covenanters rebels 
and traitors, even before the king had ifſued any ſuch 
declaration againit them in England : And he had ever 
diſſuaded his maſter againſt the ſate treaty and ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which he regarded as dangerous and diſhonovr- 
able. So avowed and violent weie the Scots in their 
reſentment of all theſe meaſures, that they had refuſed 
to ſend commiſſioners to treat at York, as was at firſt 
propoſed ; becauſe, they ſaid, the lieutenant of Ireland, 
their capital enemy, being general of the king's forces, 
had there the chief command and authority. 

Strafford, firſt as deputy, then as lord-lieutenant, 
had governed Ireland during eight years with great 
Vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very little 
popularity. In a nation fo averle to the Engliſh govern - 
ment and religion, theſe very virines were ſufficient to 
draw on him the public hatred. The manners too and 
character of this great man, though to all full of cour- 
tely, and to his friends full of affection, were, at 
bottom, haughty, rigid, and ſevere. His authority 


and influence, during the time of his government, _ 
| been 
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been unlimited ; but no ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, 
tin the concealed averſion of the nation blazed up at 
once, and the Iriſh parliament uſed every expedient to 
aggravate the charge againſt him, | 

The univertal diſcontent which prevailed in England 
againſt the court, was all pointed towards the ear] of 
Strafford ; though without any particular reaſon, but 
becauſe he was the miniſter of (tate whom the king moit 
favoured and moſt truſted. His extraction was honour- 
able, his paterna! fortune conſiderable ; Yet envy at- 
tended his ſudden and great elevation. And his former 
aſſociates in popular counſels, finding that he owed his 
advancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, repreſented 
him as the great apoſtate of the commonweaith, whom 
it behoved them to ſacrifice as a victim to public 
juſtice. | | 5 

Strafford, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices 
under which he laboured, would gladly have declined 
attendance in parliament; and he begged the king's 
permiſſion to withdraw himfelt to his government of 
Ireland, at leaſt to remain at the head of the army in 
Yorkſhire ; where many opportunities, he hoped, would 
offer, by reaſon of his diftance, to c:ude the attacks of 
his enemies. But Charles, who had entire confidence 
in the earl's capacity, thought that his counſels would 


be extremely uleful during the critical ſeſſion which ap- 


proached. And when Strafford ſtill infitted on the danger 
of his appearing amidit ſo many enraged enemies, the 
king, little apprehenſive that his own authority was ſo 
ſuddenly to expire, promiled him protection, and aſ- 
ſured him, that not a hair of his head ſhould be touched 
by the parliament. | | 
(11th Nov.) No ſooner was Strafford's arrival known, 
than a conceried attack was made upon him in the 
toute of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, 
divided into many heads after his manner, enumerated 
all the grievances under which the nation laboured; 
and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, inferreq, 
that a deliberate plan had been formed of changing 
entirely the frame of government, and fabyerting the 
anclent 
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ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. Could 


any thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation againſt fo 


enormous and criminal a project, it would be to find, 
that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, the con- 
ſtitution had been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, 
and that the virtues of the king had been ſeduced by 
wicked and pernicious counſel. We mult inquire, added 
he, from what fountain theſe waters of bitterneſs flow; 
and though doubtleſs many evil counſeilors will be found. 
to have contributed their endeavours, yet 1s there one 
who challenges the infamous pre-eminence, and who, 
by his courage, enterpriſe, and capacity, is entitled to 
the firſt place among thete betrayers of their country. 
He is the earl of Strafford, lievtenant of Ireland, and 
prefident of the council of York, who in both places, 
and in all other provinces where he has been entruſted 
with authority, has raiſed ample menuments of tyranny, 
and will appear from a ſurvey of his actions to be the 
chief promoter of every arbitrary council. Some in- 
ſtances of impcricus expreſſions, as well as actions, were 
given by Pym ; who afterwards entered into a more 
perſonal attack of that miniſter, and endeavoured to ex- 
poſe his whole character and manners. The auftere 
genius of Strafford, occupied in the purſuits of ambi— 
tion, had not rendered bis breaſt altogether inacceſſible 
to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him trom the dommion 
of the fair; and in that ſullen age, when the irregu- 
larities of pleaſure were more reproachtul than the moſt 
odious crimes, theſe weak neſſes were thought worthy of 
being mentioned, together with his treaſons, hetore ſo 
great an aſſembly. And, upon the whole, the orator 
concluded, that it belonged to the houſe to provide a 
remedy proportionable to the diſcaſe, and to prevent the 
farther miſchiefs juſtly to he apprehended from the in- 
fluence which this man had acquired over the meaſures 
and counfels of their ſovereign. | 
Sir John Clotworthy, an Iriſh gentleman, fir John 
Hotham of Yorkſhire, and many others, entered into 
the ſame topics : And, after ſeveral hours ſpent in bitter 


invective, when the doors were locked in order to pre- 
vent 
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vent all diſcovery of their purpoſe 3 it was moved in 


conlequence of the reſolution ſecretly taken, that Straf- 
ford ſhould immediately be impeached of high treaſon. 
This motion was reccived with univerfal approbation 
nor was there, in all the debate, one perſon that offered 
to ſtop the torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the 
carl's conduct. Lord Falkland alone, though#known 
to be bis enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to conſider 
whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their 
proceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee many of thoſe 
particulars which had been mentioned, before they ſent 
up an acculation againſt him. It was ingenioully 
anſwered by Pym, that ſuch a delay might probably 
blaſt all their hopes, and put it out of their power to 
proceed any farther in the proſecution : That when 
Strafford ſhould Jearn, that ſo many of his enormities 
were dilcovered, his conſcience would dictate his con- 
clemnation; and fo great was his power and credit, he 
would immediately procure the diflolution of the parlia- 
ment, or attempt ſome other deſperate meaſure for his 
own preſervation : That the commons were only ac- 
cuſers, not judges; and it was the province of the peers 
to determine, whether ſuch a complication of enormous 
crimes, in one perſon, did not amount to the higheſt 
crime known by the law, Without farther debate, the 
mpcachment was voted : Pym was choſen to carry it 
up to the lords: Moſt of the houſe accompanied him on 
10 agreeable an errand : And Strafford, who had juſt 
entered the houſe of peers, and who little expected ſo 
ſpecdy a proſecution, was immediately, upon this ge- 
neral charge, ordered into cultody, with ſeveral ſymp- 
toms of violent prejudice in his judges, as weil as in his 
proſecutors. 

In the inquiry concerning grievances, and in the cen- 
jure of paſt meaſures, Laud could not long eſcape the 
ſevere ſcrutiny of the commons; who were led too, in 
their accuſation of that prelate, as well by their pre- 
judices againſt his whole order, as by the extreme anti- 
pathy which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon him. 
After a deliberation, which ſcarcely laſted half an hour, 
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an impeachment of high treaſon was voted againſt this 
ſubject, the firſt, both in rank and in favour, through— 
out the kingdom. Though this incident, confidermg 
the example of Strafford's impeachment and the preſent 
diſpoſition of the nation and parliament, needed be no 
ſurpriſe to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſ- 
fion, when the accuſation was pretented. The commons 
themſelves, he ſaid, though his accuſers, did not believe 
him guilty of” the crimes with which they charged bim: 
An indiſcretion which next day, upon more mature 
deliberation, he defired leave to retract ; but fo little 
favourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this 
advantage or indulgence. Laud allo was immediately, 
upon this general charge, ſequeſtered from parliament, 

and committed to cuſtody. | 
The capital article infiſted on againſt theſe two great 
men, was the deſign which the commons ſuppoſed to 
have been formed, of ſubverting the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of England, and introducing arbitrary and unli- 
n:ted authority into the kingdom. Of all the king's 
miniſters, no one was ſo obnoxious in this reſpect as 
the lord-keeper Finch. He it was, who, being ſpeaker 
in the king's third parliament, had left the chair, and 
refuſed to put the queſtion when ordered by the houſe. 
The extrajudicial opinion of the judges in the caſe of 
ſhip-money, had been procured by his mtrignes, per- 
ſuaſions, and even menaces. In all unpopular and illegal 
meaſures, he was ever moſt active; and he was even 
believed to have declared publicly, that while he was 
keeper on order of council ſhould always, with him, be 
equivalent to a law. To appeaſe the riſing diſpleaſure 
of the commons, he defired to be heard at their bar. 
He proftrated himſelf with all humility before them; 
but this ſubmiſſion availed him nothing. An impeach- 
ment was reſolved on; and in order to eſcape their fury, 
he thought proper ſecretly to withdraw, and retire into 
Holland. As he was not eſteemed equal to Strafford 
or even to Laud, either in capacity or m fidelity to his 
matter, it was generally believed that his eſcape had 
been connived at by the popular leaders. His impeach- 
: ment, 
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ment, however, in his abſence, was carried up to the 
houſe of peers. 

Sir Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, was a creature 
of Laud's ; a ſufhcient reaſon for his being extremely 
obnoxious to the commons. He was ſecretly ſuſpected 
too of the crime of popery z and it was known that, 
from complaiſance to the queen, and indeed in compliance 
with the king's maxims of government, he had granted 
many indnlgences to catholics, and had ſigned warrants 
for the pardon of prieits, and their delivery from con- 
finement. Grimſtone, a popular member, called him, 
in the houſe, the very pander and broker to the whore 
of Babylon. Finding that the ſcrutiny of the commons 
was pointed towards him, and being ſenſible that Eng- 
land was no longer a place of ſafety for men of his 
character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape into France. 

Thus, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, not 
oppoſed, or rather ſeconded by the peers, had produced 
ſuch a revolution in the government, that the two moſt 
powerful and moſt favoured miniſters of the king were 
thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried 
for their life: Two other miniſters had, by flight alone, 
faved themſelves from a like fate: All the king's ſer- 
vants {aw that no protection could be given them by 
their maſter ; A new juriidiction was erected in the 


nation; and before that tribunal all thoſe trembled, 


who had before exulted moiſt in their credit and au- 
thority. | 
What rendered the power of the commons more 


| formidable was, the extreme prudence with which it 


was conducted. Not content with the authority which 
they had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters, 
they were reſolved to render the molt conſiderabie bodies 
of the nation obnoxteus to them. Though the idol of 
the people, they determined to fortify themſelves likewiſe 


with terrors, and to overawe thoſe who might ſtill be 


inclined to ſupport the failing ruins of monarchy. 
During the late military operations, ſeveral powers 
had heen exerciſed by the lieutenants and deputy-lieute- 
nants 
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nants of counties : And theſe powers, though neceſſary 
tor the defence of the nation, and even warranted b 
all former precedent, vet not being authoriſed by ſtatute, 
were now voted to be illegal; and the perſons who had 
aſſumed them, declared delizquents, This term was 
newly come into vogue, and expreſſed a degree and 
ſpecies of guilt not exactly known or aſcertained. In 
conſequence of that determination, many of the nobility 
and prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as 
they juitly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, 
unexpectedly found themſelves involved in the crime of 
delinquency. And the commons reaped this multiplied 
advantage by their vote: Phey diſarmed the crown; 
they eſtabiiſned the maxims of rigid law and liberty; 
and they ſpread the terror of their own authority. : 

The writs for ſhip-money had been directed to the 
ſheriffs, who were 1equired, and even obliged under 
ſevere penalties, to afleis the ſums upon individuals, 
and to levy them by their authority: Yet were all the 
ſheritfs and al! thote who had been employed in that 
illegal ſervice, voted, by a very rigorous ſentence, to 
be delinquents. The king, by the maxims of law, 
could do no wrong: His miniſters and ſervants, of 
whatever degree, in cale of any violation of the conſti- 
tution, were alone culpable. 


. | All the farmers and officers of the cuſtoms, who had 
4 been employed during fo many years in levy:ng ton- 
{64 nage and poundage, and the new impoſitions, were 
1 likewite declared criminals, and were afterwards glad to 
1 compound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150, ooo 
wh pounds. | 

143 2 5 1 8 2 M 
1 Every diſeretionary or arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- 
1 chamber and high-commiffion courts, which, from their 


very conſtitution, were arbitrary, underwent a ſevere 
ſcrutiny : And all thoſe who had concurred in ſuch ſen- 
tences, were voted to be liable to the penalties of Jaw, 
No miniſter of the king, no member of the council, 
| but found himſelf expoſed by this deciſion. | 
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he judges who had given their vote againſt Hambden, 
in the trial of ſhip-money, were accuſed before the 
peers, and obliged to find ſurety for their appearance. 
Berkley, a judge of the king's bench, was ſeized by 
order of the houſe, even when fitting in his tribunal ; 
and all men ſaw with aſtoniſhment the irreſiſtible au- 
thority of their juriſdiction. | 

The ſanction of the lords and commons, as well as 
that of the king, was declared neceſſary for the con- 
firmation of eccleſiaſtical canons. And this judgment, 
it muſt be confeſſed, however reaſonable, at l-aft uſeful, 
it would have been difficult to juſtify by any precedent *. 
But the preſent was no time for queſtion or diſpute, 
That deciſion, which aboliſhed all legiſlative power ex- 
cept that of parliament, was requiſite for completing 
the new plan of liberty, and rendering it quite uniform 
and ſyſtematical. Almoſt all the bench of biſhops, and 
the moſt conſiderable of the inferior clergy, who had 
votcd in the late convocation, found themſelves expoſed 
by theſe new principles to the imputation of delin- 
quency. 

The moſt unpopular of all Charles's meaſures, and 
the leaſt juſtifiable, was the revival of monopolies, to 
folemnly aboliſhed, after reiterated endeavours, by a 
recent act of parliament, Senſible of this unhappy 
meaſure, the king had of himſelf recalled, during the 
time of his firſt expedition againſt Scotland, many of 
theſe oppreſſive patents; and the reſt were now annulled 
by authority of parliament, and every one who was 
concerned in them declared delinquents. The commons 
carried to far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, 


An act of parliament, 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19. allowed 
the convocation, with the king's conſent, to make canons. 
By the famous act of ſubmiſhon to that prince, the clergy 
bound themſelves to enact no canons without the king's 
conſent. The parliament was never mentioned nor thought 
vi, Such pretenſions as the commons advanced at preſent, 
would, in any former age, have been deemed itrange uſurp- 
ations, 
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that they aſſumed a power which had formerly been 
ſeldom praRtited *, and they expelled all their members 
who were monopoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by 
which, belides increaſing their own privileges, they 
weakened ſtill farther the very ſmall party which the 
king ſecretly retained in the houſe. Mildmay, a no- 
torious monopoliſt, yet having aſſociated himſelf with 
the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his ſeat. In 
all queſtions indeed of elections, no ſteady rule of deci- 
ſion was obſerved j and nothing farther was regarded 
than the affections and attachments of the parties. 
Men's paſſions were too much heated to be ſkocked 
with any inftance of injuſtice, which ſerved ends to 
popular as thoſe which were purſued by this houſe of 
commons. 

The whole ſovereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the commons, and the government, with- 
out any ſeeming violence or diſorder, being changed in 


a moment from a monarchy almoſt abſolute, to a pure 


democracy ; the popular leaders ſeemed willing for ſome 
time to ſuſpend their active vigour, and to conſolidate 
their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exer- 
ciſe of it. Every day produced ſome new harangue on 
paſt grievances. The deteſtation of former uſurpations 
was farther enlivened : The jealouſy of liberty rouſed: 
And agreeably to the ſpirit of free government, no leſs 


indignation was excited, by the view of a violated con- 


ſtitution, than by the ravages of the moſt enormous 
tyranny. 5 | 
This was the time when genius and capacity of all 
kinds, freed from the reſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed 
by unbounded hopes and projects, began to exert them - 
ſelves, and be diſtinguiſhed by the public. Then was 
cclebrated the ſagacity of Pym, more fitted for uſe than 
ornament ; matured, not chilled, by his advanced age 


and long experience: Then was diſplayed the mighty 


* Lord Clarendon ſays it was entirely new; but there are 
inſtances of it in the reign of Elizabeth. D'Ewes, p. 295. 
35 2. There are allo inſtances in the reign of Iames. 
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ambition of Hambden, taught diſguiſe, not moderation, 
from former conſtraint ; ſupported by courage, conduct- 
ed by prudence, embelliſhed by modeſty ; but whether 
founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ſtill, 
from his untimely end, left doubttul and uncertain : 
Then too were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous 
character of St. John; the impetuous ſpirit of Hollis, 
violent and ſincere, open and entire in his enmities and 
in his friendſhips ; the enthuſiaſtic genius of young 
Vane, extravagant in the ends which he purſued, ſaga- 
cious and profound in the means which he employed; 
incited by the appearances of religion, negligent of the 
duties of morality. _ 

So little apology would be received for paſt meaſures, 
ſo contagious the general ſpirit of diſcontent, that even 
men of the moſt moderate tempers, and the moſt attached 
to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves with 
the utmoſt vigour in the redreſs of grievances, and in 
proſecuting the authors of them. The lively and ani- 
mated Digby diſplayed his eloquence on this occation, 
the firm and undaunted Capel, the modeſt and candid 
Palmer. In this lift too of patriot royaliſts are found 
the virtuous names of Hyde and Falkland. Though in 
their ultimate views and intentions, theſe men differed 
widely from the former; in their preſent actions and 
diſcourſes, an entire concurrence and unanimity was 
obſerved, 

By the daily harangues and invectives againſt illegal 
uſurpations, not only the houle of commons inflamed 
themſelves with the higheſt animoſity againſt the caurt x 
The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, 
and ſeemed now to have made the firſt diſcovery ot the 
many ſuppoſed diforders in the government. While 
the law in ſeveral inftances ſeemed to be violated, they 
went no farther than ſome ſecret and calm murmurs ; 
but mounted up into rage and fury, as ſoon as the con- 
ſtitution was thought to be reſtored to its former in- 
tegrity and vigour, The capital eſpecially, being the 
ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with the ſpirit 
of mutiny and diſaffection. Tumults were daily _ ; 
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ſeditious aſlemblies encouraged ;z and every man neglect- 
ing his own buſineſs was wholly intent on the defence of 
liberty and religion. By ſtronger contagion, the po- 
pular affetions were communicated from breaſt to breaſt, 
in this place of general rendezvous and ſociety. 

The harangues of members, now firtt publiſhed and 
difperſed, kept alive the diſcontents againſt the king's 
adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over to puritani- 
cal preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitra- 
rily ſettled in all the conſiderable churches, reſounded 
with faction and fanaticiſm. Vengeance was fully taken 
for the long filence and conſtraint, in which, by the au- 
thority of Laud and the high-commiſſion, theſe preachers 
had been retained. The preſs, freed from all fear or 
reſerve, ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their 
ſeditious zeal and calumny, more than by any art or elo- 
quence of compoſition, Noiſe and fury, cant and hypo- 
criſy, formed the ſole rhetoric which, during this tumult 
of various prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or 
attended to. 

The ſentence which had been executed againſt Prynne, 
Baſtwick, and Burton, now ſuffered a reviſal from par- 
liament. Theſe libellers, far from being tamed by the 
rigorous puniſhments which they had undergone, ſhowed 
ſtill a diſpoſition of repeating their offence ; and the mi- 
niſters were afraid leſt new ſatires ſhould iſſue from their 
priſons, and ſtill farther inflame the prevailing diſcontents. 
By an order, therefore, of council, they had been car- 
ried to remote priſons; Baſtwick to Scilly, Prynne to 
Jerſey, Burton to Guernſey ; all acceſs to them was 
denied ; and the uſe of books, and of pen, ink, and 
paper, was refuſed them. The ſentence tor theſe addi- 
tional puniſhments was immediately reverſed in an arbi- 
trary manner by the commons: Even the firſt ſentence, 
upon examination, was declared illegal: And the judges 
who paſſed it were ordered to make reparation to the 
ſufferers. When the priſoners landed in England, they 
were received and entertained with the higheſt demon- 
ſtrations of affection, were attended by, a mighty con- 
fluence of company, their charges were borne with great 

magni- 
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magnificence, and liberal preſents beſtowed on them. 
On their approach to any town, all the inhabitants 


crowded to receive them, and welcomed their reception 
with ſhouts and acclamations. Their train ſtill in- 
creaſed, as they drew nigh to London. Some miles 
from the city, the zealots of their party met them in 
great multitudes, and attended their triumphant en- 
trance: Boughs were carried in this tumultuous pro- 
ceſſion; the roads were ſtrewed with flowers; and amidſt 
the higheſt exultations of joy, were intermingled loud 
and virulent invectives againſt the prelates, who had fo 
cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages. The more 


ignoble theſe men were, the more ſenſible was the inſult 


upon royal authority, and the more dangerous was the 
ſpirit of diſaffection and mutiny, which it diſcovered 
among the people. | 

Lilburne, Leighton, and every one that had been pu- 
niſhed for ſeditious libels during the preceding admini- 
ſtration, now recovered their liberty, and were decreed 
damages from the judges and miniſters of jultice. 

Not only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured 
impunity to all libellers: A new method of framing and 
diſperſing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redreſs againſt particular grievances; and when a ſuffi- 
cient number of ſubſcriptions were procured, the peti- 
tions were preſented to the commons, and immediately 
publiſhed. Theſe petitions became ſecret bonds of aſſo- 
ciation among the ſubſcribers, and ſeemed to give un- 
doubted ſanction and authority to the complaints which 
they contained. | 

It is pretended by hiſtorians favourable to the royal 
zuſe, and is even aſſerted by the king himſelf in a de- 
claration, that a moſt diſingenuous or rather criminal 
practice prevailed, in conducting many of theſe addreſſes. 
A petition was firſt framed ; moderate, reaſonable, ſuch 
as men of character willingly ſubſcribed. The names 
were afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, 
which ſerved better the purpoſes of the popular faction. 
We may judge of the wild Rey which prevailed through- 

I 3 | out 
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out the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, which 
affected ſuch numbers of people, could be openly prac- 
tiſed, without drawing intamy and ruin upon the ma— 
nagers. 7 | 

So many grievances were offered, both by the mem- 
bers, and by petitions without-doors, that the houſe 
was divided into above forty committees, charged, each 
of them, with the examination of ſome particular viola. 
tion of Jaw and liberty, which had been complamed of. 
Belides the general committees of religion, trade, pri- 
vileges, laws; many ſubdiviſions of theſe were tramed, 
and a ſtrict ſcrutiny was every-where carried on. It is 
to be remarked, that, before the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the commons aſſumed leis influence and au— 
thority, complaints of grievances were uſually preſented 
to the houſe, by any members who had had particular 
opportunity of obſeiving them. Theſe general com- 
mittees, which were a kind of inquiſitorial courts, had 
not then been eſtabliihed; and we find that the king, in 
a former declaration *, complains loudly of this inno- 
vation, fo little favourable to royal authority. But 
never was ſo much multiplied as at preſent, the uſe of 
theſe committees z and the commons, though themſelves 
the greateſt innovators, employed the uſual artifice of 
complaining againſt innovations; and pretending to re- 
cover the ancient and eſtabliſhed government. 

From the reports of their committees, the houſe daily 
paſſed votes, which mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, 
and inflemed and animated the nation. Ship-money 
was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againtt 
Hambden cancelled ; the court of York aboliſhed ; com- 
poſitions for knighthood ſtigmatized; the enlargement 
of the foreſts condemned; patents for monopolies an- 
nulled ; and every late meaſure of adminiſtration treated 
with reproach and obloquy. To-day, a ſentence of the 
ftar-chamber was exclaimed againſt: 'To-morrow, a 
decree of the high-commiſſion. Every diſcretionary act 
of council was repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical z 


* Publiſhed on diſſolving the third parliament. | 
| and 
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and the general inference was ſtill inculcated, that a 
formed deſign had been laid to ſubvert the laws and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. : | 
From neceſſity, the king remained entirely paſſive 
during all theſe violent operations. The few ſervants, 
who continued faithful to him, were ſeized with aſto- 
niſhment at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in 
power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive 
and inoffenſive behaviour, to compound for impunity. 
The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height, 
deſpair ſeized all thoſe who from intereſt or habit were 
molt attached to monarchy. And as for thoſe wha! 
maintained their duty to the king, merely from their re- 
gard to the conſtitution, they ſeemed by their concur- 
rence to ſwell that inundation which began already ta 
deluge every thing. You have taken the whole ma- 
© chine of government in pieces, faid Charles in a 
diſcourſe to the parliament z * a practice frequent with 
« ſkilful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels 
„ from any ruſt which may have grown upon them. 
&© The engine, continued he, *“ may again be reſtored 
« to its former uſe and motions, provided it be put up 
entire; ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.“ But this 
was far from the intention of the commons. The ma- 
chine they thought, with ſome reaſon, was incumbered 
with many wheels and ſprings, which retarded and 
| crolled its operations, and deftroyed its utility. Happy! 
had they proceeded with moderation, and been con- 
tented, in their preſent plenitude of power, to remove 
ſuch parts only as might julily be deemed ſuperfluous 
and incongruous. | 
In order to maintain that high authority which they 
had acquired, the commons, beſides contounding and 
| overawing their opponents, judged it requiſite to inſpire 
S courage into their friends and adherents ; particularly 
into the Scots, and the religious puritans, to whole 
| aſſiſtance and good offices they were already ſo much be- 
holden, | | 
No ſooner were the Scots maſters of the northern coun- 
ties, than they laid aſide their firſt proſeſſions, which 
h | | they 
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they had not indeed means to ſupport, of paying for 
every thing; and in order to prevent the deſtructive ex- 
pedient of plunder and free quarters, the country con- 
ſented to give them a regular contribution of 850 pounds 
a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence. The * that 
they might relieve the northern counties from fo grievous 
a burden, agreed to remit pay to the Scottiſn, as well as 
to the Engliſh army; and becauſe ſubſidies would be 
Jevied too {ſlowly for fo urgent an occaſion, money was 
Þorrowed from the citizens upon the ſecurity of parti- 
cular members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall ſum *, 
wele at firſt voted; and as the intention of this ſupply 
was to indemnity the members, who, by their private, 
had ſupported public credit, this pretence was immedi— 
ately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be 
paid, not into the treaſury, but to commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by parliament: A practice which, as it dimi- 
niſhed the authority of the crown, was willingly em- 
braced, and was afterwards continued by the commons, 
with regard to every branch of revenue which they 
granted to the king. The invaſion of the Scots had 
evidently been the cauſe of aſſembling the parliament: 
The preſence of their army reduced the king to that 
total ſubjection in which he was now held: The com- 
mons, for this reaſon, openly profeſſed their intention of 
retaining theſe invaders, till all their own enemies ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. We can- 
not yet ſpare the Scots, ſaid Strode plainly in the houſe; 
the ſons of Zeruiah are flill too flrong for us: An alluſion 
to a paſſage of ſcripture, according to the mode of that 
age, Eighty thouſand pounds a month were requiſite for 
the ſubſiſtence of the two armies; a ſum much greater 
than the ſubject had ever been accuſtomed, in any former 
period, to pay to the public. And though ſeveral ſub- 
ſidies, together with a poll-tax, were from time to time 
voted to anſwer the charge; the commons ſtill took care 


* Tt appears that a ſubſidy was now fallen to 50,200 
pounds, 
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to he in debt, in order to render the continuance of the 
ſeſſion the more neceſſary. 

The Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the malcontent 
party in England, no wonder they were courted with 
the moſt unlimited complaiſance and the moſt important 
ſervices. The king having, in his firſt ſpeech, called 
them rebels, obſerved that he had given great offence to 
the parliament; and he was immediately obliged to 
ſoften, and even retract the expreſſion. The Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, of whom the moſt confiderable were the 
earl of Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage 
in conducting their treaty ; yet made no haſte in bring- 
ing it to an iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and 
kept an intimate correſpondence, as well with the ma- 
Jr? ng who were extremely diſaffected, as with the 
popular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's church 
was aſſigned them for their devotions ; and their chap- 
Izns, here, began openly to practiſe the preſbyterian 
torm of worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, 
bad never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or tole- 
ration. So violent was the general propenſity towards 
this new religion, that multutudes of all ranks crowded 
to the church. Thoſe, who were ſo happy as to find 
acceſs early in the morning, kept their places the whole 
day: Thoſe, who were excluded, clung to the doors or 
windows, in hopes of catching, at leaſt, ſome diſtant 
murmur or broken phrafes of the holy rhetoric. All 
the eloquence of parliament, now well refined from pe- 
dantry, animated with the ſpirit of liberty, and em- 
ployed in the moſt important intereſts, was not attended 
to with ſuch inſatiable avidity, as were theſe lectures, 
delivered with ridiculous cant, and a provincial accent, 
full of barbariſm and of ignorance. 

The moſt effectual expedient for paying court to the 
zealous Scots was to promote the preſbyterian diſcipline 
and worſhip throughout England, and to this innovation 
the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their 
more devoted partiſans, were, of themſelves, ſufficiently 
inclined. The puritanical party, whoſe progreſs, though 
lecret, had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, whos | 
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advantage of the preſent diſorders, began openly to pro- 
feſs their tenets, and to make furions attacks on the eſta- 


bliſhed religion. The prevalence of that ſect in the par- 


liament diſcovered itſelf, from the beginning, by inſenſible 
but deciſive ſymptoms. Marſhall and Burgeſs, two pu- 
ritanical clergymen, were choſen to preach before them, 
and entertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours in 
length. It being the cuſtom of the houſe always to take 
the ſacrament before they enter upon buſineſs, they or- 
dere, as a neceſſary preliminary, that the communion 


table ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Mar- 


garet's into the middle of the area. 'The name of the 
ſpiritual lords was commonly left out in acts of parlia- 
ment; and the laws ran in the name of king, lords, and 
commons. The clerk of the upper houſe, in reading 
bills, turned his back on the bench of biſhops; nor was 
his inſolence ever taken notice of. On a day appointed 
for a ſolemn faſt and humiliation, all the orders of tem- 
poral peers, contrary to former practice, in going to 
church, took place of the ſpiritual; and lord Spencer re- 
marked, that the humiliation, that day, ſeemed confined 
alone to the prelates. 

Every meeting of the commons produced ſome vehe- 
ment harangue againſt the uſurpations of the biſhops, 
againſt the high-commiſtion, againſt the late convocation, 
againſt the new canons. So diſguſted were all lovers of 
civil liberty at the doctrines promoted by the clergy, that 
theſe invectives were received without control; and no 
diſtinction, at firſt, appeared between ſuch as defired 
only to repreſs the exorbitancies of the hierarchy, and 
2 as pretended totally to annihilate epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction. Encouraged by theſe favourable appearances, 
petitions againſt the church were framed in different parts 
of the kingdom. The x gn of the ignorant and vicious 
prieſthood was commonly applied to all churchmen, ad- 
dicted to the eſtabliſhed diſcipline and worſhip ; though 


the epiſcopal clergy in England, during that age, ſeem 


to have been, as they are at preſent, ſufficiently learned 
and exemplary. An addreſs againft epiſcopacy was pre- 


ſented by twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, 


and 
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and pretended to be ſigned by many hundreds of the pu- 
ritanical perſuaſion. But what made moſt noiſe Was, 
the city petition for a total alteration of church govern- 
ment; a petition to which 15, ooo ſubſcriptions were an- 
nexed, and which was preſented by alderman Pennington, 
the city member. It is remarkable that, among the 
many eccleſiaſtical abuſes there complained of, an allow- 
ance, given by the licenſers of books, to publiſh a 


tranſlation of Ovid's Art of Love, is not forgotten by 


theſe ruſtic cenſors. 

Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition of the people, 
the leaders in the houſe reſolved to proceed with caution. 
They introduced a bill for prohibiting all clergymen the 
'exerciſe of any civil office. As a conſequence, the 
biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the houſe of 
peers z a meaſure not unacceptabie to the zealous friends 
of liberty, who obſerved with regret the devoted attach. 
ment of that order to the will of the monarch. But 
when this bill was preſented to the peers, it was rejected 
by a great majority: The firit check which the com- 
mons had received in their popular career, and a pro- 
gnoſtic of what they might afterwards expect from the 
upper houſe, whoſe inclinations and intereſts could never 
be totally ſeparated from the throne. But, to ſhow how 
little they were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately 
brought in another bill for the total abolition of epiſco- 
pacy; though they thought proper to let that bill ſleep 
at preſent, in expectation of a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of reviving it. | : 

Among other acts of regal executive power, which 
the commons were every day aſſuming, they iſſued 
orders for demoliſhing all images, altars, crucifixes. 


The zealous fir Robert Harley, to whom the execution 


of thele orders was committed, removed all croſſes even 
out of ſtreets and markets; and from his abhorrence of 
that ſuperſtitious figure, would not any-where ailow one 
piece of wood or ſtone to lie over another at right angles. 
The biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account of innovations. Cozens, who had long been 
obnoxious, was expoſed to new cenſures. This clergy» 
man, 
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man, who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely 
zealous for eccleſiaſtical ceremonies: And fo far from 
permitting the communicants to break the ſacramental 
bread with their fingers, a privilege on which the pu- 
Titans ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, he would not fo much as 
allow it to be cut with an ordinary houſehold inſtru— 
ment. A conſecrated knife muſt perform that facred 
office, and muſt never afterwards be profaned by any 
vulgar ſervice. | 

Cozens likewiſe was accuſed of having ſaid, The king 
has no more authority in eccleſiaſtical matters, than the byy 
evho rubs my horſe's heels. The expreſſion was violent: 
But it is certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who 
were ſo induſtrious in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, 
were extremely fond of their own privileges 2nd inde- 
pendency, and were deſrous of exempting the mitre from 
all ſubjection to-the crown. | : 

A committee was eledted by the lower houſe, as 2 
court of inquiſition upon the clergy, and was commonly 
denominated the committee of ſcandalous minifiers. The 
politicians among the commons were apprited of the great 
importance of the pulpit for guiding the people ; the 
bigots were enraged againſt the prelatical clergy ; and 
both of them knew that no eſtabliſhed government could 


be overthrown by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of 


Juſtice, equity, or clemency. The proceedings, there- 
tore, of this famous committee, which continued tor ſe- 
veral years, were cruel and arbitrary, and made great 
havoc both on the church and the univerſities. They 
began with haraſſing, impriſoning, and moleſting the 
clergy ; and ended with ſequeſtrating and cjecting them. 
In order to join contumely to cruelty, they gave the ſut- 
ferers the epithet of /candalous, and endeavoured to render 
them as oclious as they were miſerable. The greateſt 
vices, however, which they could reproach to a great part 
of them, were, bowing at the name of Jelus, piacing the 
communion-table in the eaſt, reading the king's orders 
for ſports on Sunday, and other practices, which the 
etabliſhed government, both in church and ſtate, had 
ſtrictly enjoined them. ; 
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It may be worth obſerving, that all hiſtorians, who 
lived near that age, or, what perhaps is more deciſive, all 
authors who have caſually made mention of thoſe public 
tranſactions, ſtill repreſent the civil diſorders and convul- 
ſions as proceeding from religious controverſy, and con- 
ſider the political diſputes about power and liberty as en- 
tirely ſubordinate to the other. It is true, had the king 
been able to ſupport government, and at the ſame time 
to abſtain from all invaſion of national privileges, it ſeems 

ot probable that the puritans ever could have acquired 
ſuch authority as to overturn the whole conſtitution : Yet 
ſo entire was the ſubjection into which Charles was now 
fallen, that, had not the wound been poiſoned by the in- 
fuſion of theological hatred, it muſt have admitted of an 
ealy remedy. Diſuſe of parliaments, impriſonments and 
proſecution of members, ſhip- money, an arbitrary ad- 
miniſtration ; theſe were loudly complained of : But the 
grievances which tended chiefly to inflame the parlia- 
ment and nation, eſpecially the latter, were the ſurplice, 
the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on ap- 
proaching it, the liturgy, the breach of the ſabbath, em- 
broidered copes, lawn fleeves, the uſe of the ring in mar- 
riage, and of the croſs in baptiſm. On account of theſe, 
were the popular leaders content to throw the government 
into ſuch violent convulſions ; and, to the diſgrace of that 
age, and of this ifland, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the diſorders in Scotland entirely, and thoſe in England 
moſtly, proceeded from ſo mean and contemptible an 


origin *. 


* Lord Clarendon, vol. 1. p. 233. ſays, that the parliament- 
ary party were not agreed about the entire abolition of epi- 
ſcopacy: They were only the root and branch men, as they 
were called, who inſiſted on that meaſure. But thoſe who 


were willing to retain bithops, inſiſted on reducing their au- 


thority to a low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing the ceremonies 
of worſhip and veſtments of the clergy. The controverſy, 
therefore, between the parties was almoſt wholly theolog: - 
cal, and that of the moſt frivolous and ridiculous kind. 
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! 3z Some perſons, partial to the patriots of this age, hace 
ventured to put them in balance with the molt illuſtrious 
characters 5 antiquity; and mentioned the names of 
Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt parallel to thoſe of Cato, 
SY Brutus, Caſſius. Protound capacity, indeed, undaunted 
£ . courage, extenſive enterpriſe z. in thete particulars perhaps 
© the Roman do not much {ſurpaſs the Engliſh worthics ; 
But what a difference, when the diſcourſe, conduct, con- 
=, verſation, and private as well as public behaviour, of 
by both are injpected | Compare only one circumſtance, and 


* 
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'/ conſider its conſequences. The leiſure of thoſe noble 
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| «| ancients was totally employed in the ſtudy of Gre. 


clan eloquence and philoſophy ; in the cultivation of 

=o. polite letters and civilized ſociety : The whole diſcourſe 

©} and language of the moderns were polluted with my 

* terious jargon, and full of the loweſt and moſt vulgar 

Bypocriſy. = | 

| The laws, as they ſtood at preſent, protected the church, 
| but they expoſed the catholies to the utmolt rage of the 
| puritans; and theſe unhappy religioniſts, fo obnoxious to | 
þ the prevailing ſect, could not hope to remain long unmo- 
, leſted. The voluntary contribution which they had made, : 
1 in order to aſſiſt the king in his war againſt the Scottith { 
f 
{ 
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| covenanters, was inquired into, and reprefented as the 
| greateſt enormity. By an addreis from the commons, 
all officers of that religion were removed from the army, 


and application was made to the king for ſeizing two | 
thirds of the lands of recuſants; a proportion to which, 1 
by law, he was entitled, but which he had always allowed t 
them to polleſs upon caly compolitions. Ihe execution F 
of the ſevere and bloody laws againtt prieſts was inſiſted n 


on: And one Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found In 
_ was condemned to a capital puniſhment. Charics, 


owever, agreeably to his utual principles, ſcrupled to c 
ſign the warrant for his execution; and the commons ex- H 
preſſed great reſentment on the occaſion, There r-mains ww 
a ſingular petition of Goodman, beg ging to be hanged, cr 
rather than prove a ſource of contention between the B. 
king and his people. He eſcaped with his life; but 1! 1 

0 


ſeems more probable that he was overlooked amidlt at- 
| tairs 


- 
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fairs of greater conſequence, than that ſuch unrelenting 
hatred would be ſoftened by any conſideration of his cou- 
rage and generoſity. | 

For ſome years, Con, a Scotchman; afterwards, Ro- 
ſerti, an Italian; bad openly reſided at London, and fre- 
quented the court, as veſted with a commiſſion from the 
pope. The queen's zeal, and her authority with her huſ- 
band, had been the cauſe of this imprudence, fo offen- 
ſive to the nation *. But the ſpirit of bigotry now roſe 
too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgences. 

Hayward, a juſtice of peace, having been wounded, 
when employed in the exerciſe of his office, by one James, 
a catholic madman, this enormity was aſcribed to the 
popery, not to the phrenzy, of the aſſaſſin; and great 
alarms ſeized the nation and parliament, An univerſal 
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conſpiracy of the papiſts was ſuppoſed to have taken #1 
place; and every man, for ſome days, imagined that he ll. 


Ce 


| had a (word at his throat. Though ſome perſons of 
| family and diſtinction were ſtill attached to the cathobe 
0 ſuperſtition, it is certain that the numbers of that fect did 
not amount to the fortieth part of the nation: And the 

irequent panics to which men, during this period, were ſo 
| ſubject on account of the catholics, were lets the effects of 
_— than of extreme rage and averſion entertained againſt 
) them. 
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The queen - mother of France, having been forced into | l 
baniſhment by ſome court-intrigues, had retired into | j 
England; and expected ſhelter, amidſt her preſent diſ- 0 
| treſſes, in the dominions of her daughter and ſon-in-law. \ Il 
a But though ſhe behaved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, | 
. ſhe was inſulted by the populace on account of her reli- 1 
N * It is now known from the Clarendon papers, that the | 
N king had allo an authoriſed agent who reſided at Rome. ql 

His name was Bret, and his chief buſineſs was to negotiate 4 
ß with the pope concerning indulgences to the catholics, and to i 


— 


engage the catholics, in return, to be good and loyal ſubjects. 
But this whole matter, though very innocent, was moſt care- 
fully kept ſecret. The king ſays, that he believed Bret to 
be as much his as any papiſt could be. 
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gion; and was even threatened with worſe treatment, 
The earl of Holland, lieutenant of Middleſex, had or- 
dered a hundred muſqueteers to guard her; but finding 
that they had imbibed the tame prejudices with the reſt of 
their countrymen, and were unwillmgly employed in ſuch 
a ſervice, he laid the caſe before the houſe of peers ; for 
the king's authority was now entirely annihilated. He 
repreſented the indignity of the action, that ſo great a 
princeſs, mother to the king of France, and to the 
queens of Spain and England, ſhould be affronted by the 
multitude. He obſerved the indelible reproach which 
would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen 
ſhould ſuffer any violence from the miſguided zeal of the 
people. He urged the ſacred rights of hoſpitality due 
to every one, much more to a perſon in diſtreſs, of ſo 
high a rank, with whom the nation was ſo nearly con- 
nected. The peers thought proper to communicate the 
matter to the commons, whole authority over the people 
was abſolute. The commons agreed to the neceſſity of 
protecting the queen- mother; but at the ſame time 
prayed, that ſhe might be deſired to depart the king- 
dom, „ For the quieting thoſe jealouſies in the hearts 
of his majeſty's well- affected ſubjects, occaſioned by 
«*« ſome ill inſtruments about that queen's perſon, by the 
«© flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, and by the 
«© ute and practice of the idolatry of the maſs, and ex- 
* ercite of other ſuperſtitious ſervices of the Romiſh 
% chureh, to the great ſcandal of true religion.“ 
Charles, in the former part of his reign, had en- 
deavoured to overcome the intractable and encroaching 


| tpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance in his own 


meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by 
maintaining, at their utmoſt height, and even perhaps 
{tretching beyond former precedent, the rights of his pre- 
rogat ve. Finding, by experience, how unſucceſsful thoſe 
meaſures had proved, and obſerving the low condition 
to which he was now reduced, he reſolved to alter his 


whole conduct, and to regain the confidence of his peo- 


ple, by pliableneſs, by conceſſions, and by a total con- 


tormity to their inclinations and prejudices, It may 


ſafely 
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ſaſely be averred, that this new extreme into which the 
king, for want of proper counſel or ſupport, was fallen, 
became no leſs dangerous to the conſtitution, and perni- 
cious to public peace, than the other, in which he had ſo 
long and ſo unfortunately perſevered. 

The pretenſions with regard to tonnage and poundage 
were revived, and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs by 
the commons *. The levying of thefe duties, as for- 
merly, without conſent of parliament, and even increai- 
ing them at pleaſure, was ſuch an incongruity in a free 
conſtitution, where the people, by their fundamental pri- 
vileges, cannot be taxed but by their own conſent, as 
could no longer be endured by theſe jealous patrons of 
liberty. In the preamble therefore to the bill, by which 
the commons granted theſe duties to the king, they took 
care, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert 


their own right of beſtowing this gift, and to diveſt the - 


crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. And that 
they might increaſe, or rather finally fix, the entire de- 
pendance and ſubjection of the king, they voted theſe 
duties only for two months, and afterwards, from time 
to time, renewed their grant for very ſhort periods F. 
Charles, in order to ſhow that he entertained no 1n- 
tention ever again to ſeparate himſelf from his parlia- 
ment, paſſed this important bill without any {crup.e or 
heſitation. 

With regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he 
made a little difficulty. By an old ſtatute, paſſed during 


It appears not that the commons, though now entirely 
maſters, aboliſhed the new impoſitions of James, againſt 
which they had formerly ſo loudly complained: A certain 
proof that the rates of cuſtoms, ſettled by that prince, were 
in moſt inſtances juſt, and proportioned to the new price of 
commodities. 'Fhey ſeem rarher to have been low. | 

+ It was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee 
which ſramed one of theſe bills, to take care that the rates 
upon exportation may be as light as poſſible; and upon im- 
portation, as heavy as trade will bear ; A proof that the na- 
ture of commerce began now to be underſtood, 
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the reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, that par- 
liaments ſhould be held once every year, or more fre- 
quently if neceſſary : But as no proviſion had been made 
in caſe of failure, and no preciſe method pointed out for 
execution ; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as a 
general declaration, and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure. 
The defect was ſupplied by thoſe vigilant patriots who 
now aſſumed the reins of government. It was enacted, 
chat if the chancellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere 
penalties, failed to iſſue writs by the third of September 
in every third year, any twelve or more of the peers 
thould be empowered to exert this authority: In default 
of the peers, that the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. ſhould 
ſummon the voters: And in their default, that the voters 
themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election of 
members, in the ſame manner as if writs had been re- 
gularly iſſued from the crown. Nor could the parlia- 
ment, after it was aſſembled, be adjourned, prorogued, or 
diflolved, without their own conſent, during the ſpace of 
fifty days. By this bill, ſome of the nobleſt and moſt 
valuable prerogatives of the crown were retrenched ; but 
at the ſame time nothing could be more neceſſary than 
ſuch a ſtatute, for completing a regular plan of law and 
lüberty. A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments muſt 
be expected in the king; where theſe aſſemblies, as of 
late, eftabliſh it as a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into 
every part of government. During long intermiſſions of 
parliament, grievances and abuſes, as was found by recent 
experience, would naturally creep in; and it would even 
hecome neceſſary for the king and council to exert a great 
diſcretionary authority, and by acts of ſtate to fupply, 
in every emergence, the legiſlative power, whoſe meeting 
was ſo uncertain and precarious. Charles, finding that 
nothing leſs would ſatisfy his parliament and people, at 
laſt gave his aſſent to this bill, which produced fo great 
an innovation in the conſtitution, Solemn thanks were 
preſented him by both houſes, Great rejoicings were 
expreſſcd beth in the city and throughout the nation. 
And mighty profeſſions were every-where made of gra- 


titude and mutual returns of {upply and * 
1s 
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This conceſſion of the king, it muſt be owned, was not 
entirely voluntary: It was of a nature too important 
to be voluntary. The ſole inference which his partiſans 
were entitled to draw from the ſubmiſſions io frankly made 
to preſent neceſſity, was, that he had certainly adopted a 
new plan of government, and for the future was reſolved, 
by every indulgence, to acquire the confidence and affec- 
tions of his people. | 
Charles thought, that what conceſſions were made to 

the public were of little conſequence, if no gratifications 
were beſtowed on individuals, who had acquired the di- 
rection of public counſels and determinations. A change 
of miniſters as well as of meaſures was therefore reſolved 
on. In one day ſeveral new privy-counſellors were tworn 
the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol ; the lords 
Say, Saville, Kimbohon: Within a few days after was 
admitted the earl of Warwic. All theſe noblemen were 
of the popular party ; and lome of them afterwards, when 
matters were puſhed to extremities by the commons, prov- 
ed the greateſt ſupport of monarchy. 

| Juxon, bithop of London, who had never defired the 

treaſurer's ſtaff, now earneſtly ſolicited for leave to re- 
ſign it, and retire to the care of that turbulent dioceſe 
committed to him. The king gave his conſent; and it 
15 remarkable, that during all the ſevere inquiries carried 
on againſt the conduct of miniſters and prelates, the mild 
and prudent virtues of this man, who bore both theſe in- 
vidious characters, remained unmoleſted. It was intend- 
ed that Bedford, a popular man of great authority as 
well as wiſdom and moderation, ſhould ſucceed Juxon : 
But that nobleman, unfortunately both for king and 
people, died about this very time. By ſome promotions, 
place was made for St. John, who was created ſolicitor- 
general. Hollis was to be made ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of Windebank, who had fled : Pym, chancellor of 
the exchequer, in the room of lord Cottington, who had 
reigned : Lord Say, maſter of the wards, in the room of 
the tame nobleman : The earl of Eſſex, governor ; and 
Hambden, tutor to the prince, 


What 
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What retarded the execution of theſe projected changes 
was, the difficulty of fatisfying all thoſe who, trom their 
activity and authority in parliament, had pretenſions for 
oiaces, and who ſti]] had it in their power to embarraſs 
and diſtreſs the public meatures. Their aſſociates too in 
popularity, whom the king intended to diſtinguiſh by his 
favour, were unwilling to undergo the reproach of having 
driven a ſeparate bargain, and of ſacrificing to their own 
ambitious views, the cauſe of the nation. And as they were 
fentible that they muſt owe their preferment entirely to their 
weight and coniideration in parliament, they were moſt of 
them reſolved ſtill to adhere to that aſſembly, and both to 
promote its authority, and to preſerve their own credit in 
it. On all occaſions, they had no other advice to give the 
king, than to allow himſelt to be directed by his great 
council; or, in other words, to reſign himſelf paſſively 
to their guidance and government. And Charles tound, 
that, inſtcad of acquiring friends by the honours and 
offices which he ſhould beſtow, he ſhould only arm his 
enemies with more power to hurt him. | 

The end on which the king was molt intent in chang- 
Ing minitters was, to ſave the lite of the earl of Strafford, 
and to molity, by thele mdulgences, the rage of his moſt 
furious proſecutors. But fo high was that nobleman's 
reputation for experience and capacity, that ail the new 
counſellors and intended miniſters plainly ſaw, that, if he 
eſcaped their vengeance, he muſt return into favour and 
authority,z and they regarded his death as the only ſe— 
curity which they could have, both for the eſtabliſnment 
of their preſent power, and for ſucceſs in their future en- 
terpriſes. His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed on 
with the utmoſt vigour; and after long and ſolemn pre- 
parations was brought to a final iſſue. 

Immcdiately after Strafford was {ſequeſtered from parlia- 
ment, and confined in the Tower, a committee of thirteen 
was choſen by the lower houſe, and entruſted with the 
office of preparing a charge againſt him, Theſe, joined 
to a ſma}l committee of lords, were veſted with authority 
to examine all witneſſes, to call for every paper, and to 


uſe any means of {rutiny, with regard to any part of . 
| eal's 
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carl's behaviour and conduct. After ſo general and un- 
bounded an inquiſition, exerciſed by ſuch powerful and 
implacable enemies; a man muſt have been very cautious 
or very innocent, not to afford, during the whole courte 
of his life, ſome matter of accuſation againſt him. 

This committee, by direction from both houſes, took 
an oath of ſecrecy; a practice very unuſual, and which 
gave them the appearance of conſpirators, more than 
miniſters of juſtice. But the intention of this ftrifineſs 
was, to render it more difficult for the earl to elude their 
ſearch, or prepare tor his juſtification. | 

Application was made to the king, that he would al- 
low this committee to examine privy-counſetlors with 
regard to opinions delivered at the board: A conceſſion 
which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth 
baniſhed all mutual confidence from the deliberations of 
council ; where every man is ſuppoſed to have entire free- 
dom, without fear of future puniſhment or inquiry, of 
propoſing any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or 
| lupporting any argument. 

Sir George Ratciiffe, the earl's intimate friend and 
confident, was accuſed of high treaſon, ſent for from 
Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no charge 
ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is im- 
poſſible to give a more charitable interpretation to this 
meaſure, than that the commons thereby intended to de- 
prive St: afford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of the aſſiſtance of 
his beſt friend, who was moſt enabled, by his teſtimony, 

to juſtify the innocence of his patron's conduct and 

behaviour. | 

When intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid 
for Strafford's ruin, the Iriſh houſe of commons, though 
they had very lately beſtowed ample praiſes on his admini- 
ſtration, entered into all the violent counſels againſt him, 
and prepared a repreſentation of the miſerable ſtate into 
which, by his miſcondu&t, they ſuppoſed the kingdom 
to be fallen. They ſent over a committee to London, to 
aſſiſt in the proſecution of their unfortunate governor 3 
and by. intimations from this committee, who entered 
into clole confederacy with the popular leaders in Eng- 

| land, 
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land, was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament govern. 
ed and directed. Impeachments, which were never pro— 
ſecuted, were carried up againſt fir Richard Bolton, the 
chancellor, fr Gerard Louther, chief juſtice, and Bram- 
hall, biſhop of Derry. This ſtep, whick was an exact 
counterpart to the proceedings in England, ſerved alſo 
the ſame purpoſes : It deprived the king of the miniſters 
whom he molt truſted; it diſcouraged and terrified all the 
other miniſters; and it prevented thoſe perſons who were 
beſt acquainted with Strafford's counſels from giving 
evidence in his favour before the Engliſh parliament. 

(1641.) The biſhops, being forbidden by the ancient 
canons to aſjiit in trials for life, and being unwilling by 
any oppoſition to irritate the commons, who were-already 
much prejudiced againſt them, thought proper, of them- 
ſelves, to withdraw. The commons allo voted, that the 
new-created peers ought to have no voice in this trial 
becauſe the accuſation being agreed to while they were 
commoners, their conſent to it was implied with that of 
all the commons of England: Notwithſtanding this deci- 
ſion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford ot 
ſo many friends, lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtilb 
continued to keep their teat 3 nor was their right to it 
any farther queſtioned. 

1 beſtow the greater ſolemnity on this important trial, 
ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall; where both 
houſes fat, the one as accuſers, the other as judges. 
Betides the chair of Rate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for 
the king and queen, who attended during the whole 
trial. | 
An accuſation, carried on by the united effort of three 
kingdoms, againſt one man, unprotected by power, un- 
aſſiſted. by counſel, diſcountenanced by authority, was 
likely to prove a very unequal conteſt : Yet ſuch were 
the capacity, genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by 
this magnanimous ſtateſman, that while argument and 
reaſon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſpu- 
ted victory. And he periſhed at Jaſt, overwhelmed and 
{till unſubqued by the open violence of his fierce and unre- 

lenting antagomits, | | 
| (March 
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(March 22.) The articles of impeachment againſt 
Stratford are twenty- eight in number; and regard his 
conduct, as preſident of the council of York, as deputy 
or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counſellor or commander 
in England. But though four months were employed 
by the managers in framing the accuſation, and all 
Strafford's aniwers were extemporary; it appears from 
compariſon, not only that he was free from the crime of 
treaſon, of which there is not the leaſt appearance, but 
that his conduct, making allowance for human infirmi- 
tics, expoſed to ſuch fevere ſcrutiny, was innocent, and 
even laudable. 

The powers of the northern council, while he was 
preſident, had been extended by the king's inftructions 
beyond what formerly had been practiſed: But that 
court being at firſt inſtituted by a ſtreteh of royal prero- 
gative, it had been uſual for the prince to vary his in- 
{tructions; and the largeſt autharity committed to it was 
allogether as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. 
Nor was it reaſonable to conclude, that Straſford had uſed 
any art to procure thole extenſive powers; ſince he never 
once ſat as preſident, or exerciſed one act of juriſdiction, 
attcr he was inveſted with the authority ſo much com- 
plained of. | 1 

In the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had. 
been equally promotive of his maſter's intereſts, and that 
of the tubjeals committed to his eare. A large debt he 
had paid Off: He had left a conſiderable fum in the ex- 
chequer : The revenue, which never betore anſwered the 
charges of government, was now raiſed to be equal to 
them. A ſmall ftanding army, formerly kept in no 
order, was augmented, and was governed by exact diſ- 
cipline: And a great force was there raiſed and paid, for 
ihe iupport of the king's authority again the Scottiſh 
COVENUNEErSs., - 
Induſtry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced 
:mong that rude people: The ſhipping of the kingdom 
angmented a hundred fold: The cuttoms tripled upon 
the ſame rates: The exports doubled in value to the im- 
eres: Manufactures, particularly that of linen, 2 
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duced and promoted: Agriculture, by means of the Eng- 


liſh and Scottiſh plantations, gradually advancing : 


The proteſtant religion encouraged, without the perſecu- 


tion or diſcontent of the catholics. 


The ſprings of authority he had enforced without 
overſtraining them. Diſcretionary acts of juriſdiction, 


indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts- martial, 


billetting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon paper-petitions 
before the council, iſſuing proclamations, and puniihing 
their infraction, But diſcretionary authority, during 
that age, was uſually exerciſed even in England. In 
Ireland, it was ftill more requiſite, among a rude people, 
not yet thoroughly ſubdued, averſe to the religion and 
manners of their conquerors, ready on all occaſions 
to relapſe into rebellion and diſorder. While the mana- 
gers of the commons demanded every moment, that the 
deputy's conduct ſhould be examined by the line of rigid 
Jaw and ſevere principles; he appealed ſtill to the prac- 
tice of all former deputies, and to the uncontrollable ne- 


ceſſity of his ſituation. 


So great was his art of managing elections and balan- 
cing parties, that he had engaged the Iriſh parliament to 
vote whatever was neceſſary, both for the payment of 
former debts, and for ſupport of the new-levied army ; 
nor had he ever been reduced to the illegal expedients 
practiſed in England, for the ſupply of public neceſſities. 
No imputation of rapacity could jultly lie againſt his 
adminiſtration. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, 
and even actions, may be met with. The cale of lord 
Mountnorris, of all thoſe which were collected with ſo 
much induſtiy, is the moſt flagrant and the leaſt excuſ- 
able. | 
- It had been reported at the table of lord chancellor 
Loftus, that Anneſley, one of the deputy's attendants, 


in moving a ſtool, had ſorely hurt his maſter's foot, who 


was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perhaps, ſaid 
Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, it was done in re- 
wenge of that public aff rout which my lord deputy formerly 


Put upon him: BUT HE HAS A BROTHER, WHO WOULD. 
NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE, This caſual, and 
| | frem- 
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ſeemingly innocent, at leaft ambiguous, expreſſion, was re- 
ported to Strafford; who, on pretence that ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion might prompt Anneſley to avenge himſelf in 
another manner, ordered Mountnoiris, who was an 
officer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
ſedition againſt his general. The court, which con- 
ſiſted of the chief officers of the army, found the crime 
to be capital, and condemned that nobleman to loſe his 
head. | 
In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, againſt 
this article of impeachment, that the ſentence of Mount- 
norris was the deed, and that too unanimous, of the 
court, not the act of the deputy ; that he ipake not to a 
member of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but fat un- 
covered as a party, and then immediately withdrew, to 
leave them to their freedom; that, ſenſible of the ini- 
quity of the ſentence, be procured his majeſty's free par- 
don to Mountnorris ; and that he did not even keep that 
nobleman a moment in ſuſpenſe with regard to his fate, 
but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner loſe 
his right hand than execute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his 
lordſhip's life in any danger. In vain did Strafford's 
friends add, as a farther apology, that Mountnorris was 
à man of an infamous character, who paid court, by the 
loweſt adulation, to all deputies, while preſent; and 
blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, when 
recalled : And that Strafford, expecting like treatment, 
had uſed this expedient for no other purpoſe than to ſub- 
due the petulant ſpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes alle- 
viate the guilt z but there ſtil] remains enough to prove, 
that the mind of the deputy, though great and firm, had 
been not a little debauched by the riot of abſolute power 
and uncantrolled authority. iſ 
When Strafford was called over to England, he found pl 
every thing falling into ſuch contuſion, by the open re- 1 
bellion of the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents of the | 
Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executed any vio- | 
lent meaſure, he might perhaps have been able to apolo- 
gize for his conduct, from the great law of neceſſity, 4 
which admits not, while the neceſſity is extreme, of any F 
VOL, VIII, I. ſcruple, l 
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ſcruple, ceremony, or delay. But in fact, no illegal ad. 


vice or action was proved. againſt him; and the whole 


amount of his guilt, during this period, was ſome pee- 
viſh, or at moſt imperious, expreſſions, which, amidft 
inch deſperate extremities, and during a bad ſtate of 
health, had unhappily fallen from him. 

It Strafford's apology was, in the main, ſo ſatisſactory 
when he pleaded to each particular article of the charge, 


his victory was ſtil more decißve when he brought the 


whole together, and repelled the imputation of treaſon ; 
the crime which the commons would inter from the full 
view of his conduct and behaviour. Or all ſpecies of 
guilt, the law of England had, with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactine's, defined thai of treaſon 3 becauſe on that fide 
it was found moſt neceſiary to protect the ſubject againſt 
the violence cf the king and of his miniſters. In the fa- 
mous ftatute of Edward III. all the kinds of treaſon are 
enumerated, and every other crime, befides ſuch as are. 
there exprefly mentioned, is carefully excluded from that 
appellation. But with regard to this guilt, an endeavour 
to ſubvert the fundamental lumus, the ſtatute of treaſons is 


tatally ſilent: And arbitrarily to introduce it into the 


fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all aw; and, 
under colour of defending liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the 
beſt calculated for the ſecurity oi liberty that had ev 
been enafted by an Engliſh parliament, 5 
As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the commons, 


is entirely new and unknown to the laws; fo is the ſpe- 


cies of proof by which they pretend to fix that guilt upon 
the prifoner. They have invented a k ind of accarmmulatine 
or conſiruttive evidence, by which many actions, either 
totally innocent in themſelves, or criminal in a much in- 
ferior degree, ſhall, when united, amount to treaſon, and 
ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the 
law. A haſty and unguarded word, a raſh and paſſion- 
ate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent fancy of the accu- 
ſer, and tortured by douhttul conftrutions, is tran{mut- 
ed into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives and fortunes 
of the whole nation, no longer protected by juſtice, are 
tubjected to arbitrary will and pleature, 
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before myſelt. 


ce Where has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long con- 
cealed ?** faid Strafford in concluſion : * Where has 
this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo many centuries, 
that no ſmoke ſhould appear till it burſt out at once, to 
conſume me and my children ? Better it were to live 
under no law at all, and, by the maxims of cautious 
prudence, to conform curlelyes, the belt we can, to 
the arbitrary will of a maſter; than fancy we have a 
law on which we can rely, and find at laſt, that this 
law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent to the pro- 
mulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of till the 
very moment of the proſecution. If I ſail on the 
Thames, and ſplit my veſſel cn an anchor; in caſe 
there be no buoy to give warning, the party ſhall pay 
me damages: But, if the anchor be marked out, then 
is the ſtriking on it at my own pcril, Where is the 
mark ſet upon this crime? Where the token by which 
I ſkonld diſcover it? It has lain concealed, under water; 
and no human prudence, no human innocence, could 
fave me from the deſtruction with which I am at pre- 
ſent threatened, 
“ It is now full two bundred and forty years ſince 
treaſons were defined ; and fo long has it been ſince 
any man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, 
We have lived, my lords, happily to 
ourſelves at home: We have lived gloriouſly abroad 
to the world: Let us be content with what our fathers 
have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be 
more learned than they were, in theſe killing and de- 
ſtructive arts. Great wiſdom it will be in your lord- 
ſhips, and juſt providence, for yourſelves, for your 
poſterities, for the whole kingdom, to caſt from you, 
into the fire, theſe bloody and myſterious volumes 
of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive 
chriſtians did their books of curious arts, and betake 
yourſelves to the plain letter of the ſtatute, which tells 
you where the crime is, and points out to you the path 
by which you may avoid it, | 
& Let us not, to our own deſtrucion; awake thoſe 
fleeping lions, by rattling up a company of old records, 
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which have lain for ſo many ages, by the wall, forgot. 
ten and neglected. To all my afflictions, add not this, 
my lords, the moſt ſevere of any; that I, for my other 
ſins, not for my trea'ons, be the means of introducin 
a precedent ſo pernicious to the laws and liberties of 
my native country. | 


% However, thele gentlemen at the bar ſay they ſpeak 
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for the commonwealth; aud they believe {o: Vet, 
under favour, it is I who, in this particular, in-a% for 
the commonwealth. Precedents, like thoſe which are 
endeavoured to be c{tabliſhed againit me, muſt draw 
along ſuch inconveniencies and miſeries, that, in a few 
years, the kingdom will be in the condition expreſſed 
in a ſtatute of Henry IV.; and no man ſhall know by 
what rule to govern his words and ations. 


« Impalie not, my lords, difficulties infurmountable 
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upon miniſters of ſtate, nor diſable them from ſerving 
with cheerfulneſs their king and country. If you exa- 
mine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every 
grain, by every little weight, the ſcrutiny will be 
intolerable. The public affairs of the kin dom muſt 
be left waſte; and no wiſe man, who has any honour or 
fortune to loſe, will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dread- 
ful, ſuch unknown perils. ES 

4 My lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a 
great deal longer than I ſhonld have done. Were it 
not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a ſaint in 
heaven left me, I ſhould be loth' Here he pointed to 


his children, and his weeping ftopped him—** What L 
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forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: But, I confeſs, that 
my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 
very deeply. You will be pleaſed to pardon my 
infirmity : Something I ſhould have faid ; but I fee I 
ſhall not be able, and therefore J ſha!l leave it. 

« And now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, by 
his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the extreme 
vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the 
importance of our eternal duration. And fo, my 
lords, even fo, with all humility, and with all tran- 
quillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and freely, to your 

«« judg- 
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ce judgments : And whether that righteous doom ſhall 
*© be to life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of grati- 
e tude and confidence, in the arms of the great Author 
e of my exiſtence.” | 
Certainly, ſays Whulocke, with his uſual candour, 
never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, with 
nore wiſdom, conflancy, and eloquence, with greater 
reafon, judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in 
all his words aud actions, than did this great and excel- 
lent perſon ; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, 
fome few excepted, to remorſe and pity. It is remarkable, 
that the hiſtorian, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, 
was himſelf chairman of that committee which conducted 
the impeachment againit this unfortunate ſtateſman. 
The accuſation and defence laited eighteen days. The 
managers divided the ſeveral articles among them, and 
attacked the priſoner with all the weight of authority, 
with all the vehemence of rhetoric, with ali the accuracy 
of long preparation. Strafford was oblige:] to ſpeak with 
deference and reſerve towards his moſt inveterate enemies, 
the commons, the Scottiſh nation, and the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. He took only a very ſhort time, on each articles to 
recollet himſelf: Vet he alone, without aſſiſtance, mix- 
ing modeſty and humility with firmnets and vigour, made 
ſach a defence, that the commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a 
egal proſecution, ever to obtain a ſentence againſt him. 

But the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke 
of party to be leſt unattempted by any expedient, how- 
ever extraordinary. Beſides the great genius and au- 
thority of that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the 
popular leaders with an impeacument z and, had he not, 
himfelf, been fuddeniy prevented by the impeachment 
of the commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, 
charged Pym, Hambden, and others, with treaſon, for 
havipg invited the Scots to invade England. A bill of 
a tainder was therefore brought into the lower houſe 
zumediately aftg fhniſhing theſe pleadings; and prepa- 
ratory to it, a*new proof of the earl's guilt was pro- 
2uctt),) in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be 
| 1 5 enter- 
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entertained with regard to a method of proceeding fo 
unuſual and irregular. | 

Sir Henry Vane, fecretary, had taken ſome notes of 
a debate in council, after the diſſolution of the Jaſt par- 
liament; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent the keys 
of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his ſon, ſir Henry, 
in order to ſcarch for ſome papers, Which were neceſſary 
for completing a marriage-ſettlement. Young Vane, 
falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of 
the utmoſt importance; and immediately communicated 
it to Pym, who row produced the paper before the houſe 
of commons. The queſtion before the council was, 
Ofenſeve or defenſive qwwar with the Scots. The king 
propoſes this difficulty, „“ But how can I undertake 
vc offenſive war, if 1 have no more money?“ The 
anſwer aſcribed to Strafford was in theſe words: ““ Bor- 
« row of the city a hundred thoufand pounds: Go on 
& yigoroutly to levy ſhip-money. Your majeſty having 
& tried the affestions of your people, you are abtolved 
& and looſe from all fules of government, and may do 
cc what power will admit. Your majeſty, having tried 
& all ways, ſhall be acquitted before God and man. 
« And you have an aimy in Ireland, waich you 
% may employ to reduce THiS kingdom to obedience : 
& For I am confident the Scots cannot hold out five 
«© months.” There ſollowed ſome counſels of Laud and 
Cottington, equally violent, with regard to the king's 
being abſolved from all rules of government. 
This paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery 
and communication, was pretended to be equivalent to 
two witneſſes, and to be an unauſwerable proof of thoſe 
pernicious counſels of Strafford, which tended to the 
ſubverfion of the laws and conſtitution. It was replied 
by Strafford and his friends, That old Vane was his 
moſt inveterate and declared enemy; and it the ſecretary 
himſelf, as was by far moſt probable, had willingly 
delivered to his ſon this paper of notes, to be communi- 
cated to Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and 


ot truſt as rendered him totally unworthy of all 2 
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That the ſecretary's depoſition was at firſt exceedingly 
dubious: Upon two examinations, he could not re- 
member any ſuch words: Even the third time, his 
teſtimony was not poſitive, but imported only, that 
Strafford had ſpoken ſuch or ſuch-like words: And 
words may be very like in ſound, and differ much in 
ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of men to depend upon gram- 
matical criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leis ot thoſe 
which had been delivered by the ſpeaker without pre- 
meditation, and committed by the hearer for any time, 
however ſhort, to the uncertam record of memory. 
That, in the preſent caſe, changing This kingdom into 
That kingdom, a very light alteration ! the earl's diſ- 
courſe could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies 
no advice unworthy of an Engliſh counſellor. That 
even retaining the expreſſion, This kingdem, the words 
may fairly be vnderſtood of Scotland, which alone was 
the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which 
alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced 
to obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the 
evidence of all the king's minitters, as by the known 
diſpoſition of the forces, that the intention never was to 
land the Iriſh army in England, but in Scotland. That 
of fix other counlellors prefent, Laud and Windebank 
could give no evidence; Northumberland, Hamilton, 
Cottington, and Juxon, could recolle& no ſuch expreſ- 
ſion ; and the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily 
forgotten. That it was nowiſe probable ſuch a deſperate 
counſel would be openly delivered at the board, and 
before Northumberland, a perſon of that high rank, 
and whoſe attachments to the court were ſo much weaker 
than his connexions with the country. That though 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected ſome 
ſuch expreſſion as that Of being abſolved from rules of 
governmiant, yet, in ſuch detperate extremities as thoſe 
into which the king and kingdom were then fallen, a 
maxim of that nature, allowing it to be delivered by 
Straffoid, may be defended upon principles the molt 
favourable to law and liberty, And taat nothing "_ 
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be more iniquitous, than to extract an accuſation of 
treaſon from an opinion ſimply propoſed at the council- 
table, where all treedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where it was not unuſual for the members, in order 
to draw forth the ſentiments of others, to propoſe counſels 
very remote from their own ſecret advice and judgment. 

The evidence of ſecretary Vane, though expoled to 
ſuch unſurmountable objections, was the real cauſe of 
Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder 
paſs the commons with no greater oppoſition than that 
of fifty-nine diſſenting votes. But there remained two 
other branches of the legiſlature, the king and the lords, 
whoſe aſſent was requiſite ; and thete, if left to their 
free judgment, it was eaiily foreſren, would rœec the 
bill without ſcruple or deliberation. To. overcome this 
difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, for 
which they were beholden partly to their own induſtry, 

artly to the indiſcretion of their adverſarics. 

Next Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, the 
puritanical pulpits reſounded with declamations concern- 
ing the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great delin- 
quents. The populace took the alarm. About fix 
thouſand men armed with ſwords and cudgels, flocked 
from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of parliament. 
The names of the fifty- nine commoners who had voted 
againſt the bill of attainder were poſted up under the 
title of Straffordians, and betrayers of their country, 
Theſe were expoſed to all the inſuſts of the ungovernable 
multitude, When any of the lords paſſed, the cry {or 
Fuſtice againſt Strafford reſounded in their ears: And 


tuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxious 


miniſter, were ſure to meet with menaces, not unac- 
companied with ſymptoms of the moit deſperate reſolu- 
tions in the furious populace, 

Complaints in the houſe of commons being made 
againlt theſe violences as the moit flagrant breach ot 
privilege, the ruling members, by their affected coolneſs 
and indifference, ſhowed plainly that the popular tumults 


were not diſagreeable to them. But a new ditcovery 
made 
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made about this time, ſerved to throw every thing into 
ſtill greater flame and combuſtion. | 
Some principal officers, Pierey, Jermyn, O'Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Athburnham, partly attach- 
ed to the court, partly diſguſted with the parliament, 
had formed a plan of engaging into the king's ſervice 
the Engliſh army, whom they obſerved to be diſpleaſed 
at ſome marks of preference given by the commons. to 
the Scots. For this purpoſe they entered into an aſſo- 
ciation, took an oath of fecrecy, and kept a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the king's ſervants. The 
jarm of a petition to the king and parliament was con- 
certed ; and it was intended to get this petition ſub- 
ſerived by the army. The petitioners there repreſent 
the great and unexampled conceſſions made by the king 
tor the ſecurity of public peace and liberty; the endleſs 
demands of certain infatiable and turbulent fpirits, 
whom nothing leis will content than a total ſubverſion 
of the ancient conſtitution ; the frequent tumults which 
theſe fact ious malcontents had excited, and which en- 
dangered the liberty of parliament. To prevent theſe 
wiſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard that 
Ferably. © So ſhall the nation,” as they expreſs 
themſelves in the concluſion, * not only be vindicated 
© from. preceding innovations, but be ſecured from the 
© future, which are threatened, and which are likely 
© to produce more dangerous effects than the former. 
The draught of this petition being conveyed to the 
king, he was prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudently, to 
c unterfizn it himſelf, as a mark of his approbation. 
But, as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the project was 
laid aſide two months before any public diſcovery was 
made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed the ſecret to the popular 
leaders. The alarm may eaſily be imagined which this 
intelligence conveyed. Petitions from the military to 
the civil power are always looked on as diſguiſed, or 
rather undiſguiſed commands; and are of a nature 
widely different from petitions preſented by any other 
rank of men, Pym opened the matter in the —_— 
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On the firſt intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed 
himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew beyond fea. This farther 
confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. 


Goring delivered his evidence before the houſe : Piercy 


wrote a letter to his brother Northumberland, conteſting 


moſt of the particvlars. Both their teſtimonies agree 


with regard to the oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circum- 
ſtance had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and 
Wilmot, in all their examinations, it was regarded as 
a new proof of tome deſperate reſolutions which had 
been taken. 

To convey more quickly the terror and indi; gnation 
at this plot, the commons voted, that a proteſtation 


ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up 


to the lords, and fi gned by all of them, except South- 
ampton ad Robarts. Orders were given by the com- 
mons alone, without other authority, that it ſhould be 
ſubſcribed by the whole nation. The proteitation was 
in itſelf very inoffenftive, even inſignificant ; and con- 
tained nothing but gencra] declarations, that the ſub- 


ſcribers ld defend their religion and liberties. But. 


it tended to increaſe the popular panic, and intimated, 
what was more expreily declared in the preamble, 
that theſe bleliings were now expoled to the utmot 
peril. 

Alarms were every day given of new conſpiracies: 
In Lancaſhire, great multitudes of papitts were aſ- 
ſembling : Secret meetings were held by them in caves 
and under- ground in Surrey; They had entered into 2 
plot to blow up the river with gun-powder, in order to 
drown the city: Proviſions of arms were making be- 
you ſea: Sometimes France, ſomet:mes Denmark, was 
forming deſigns againſt the Kingdom : And the popu- 
lace, whey are always terrified with preſent, and en- 
raged with diſtant dangers, were ſtill farther animated 


in their demands of juſtice againſt the unfortunate 


Strafford. 
The king came to the houſe of lords: And though 


he expreſſed his reſolution, for which he offered them 


any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any 
| brancn 
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branch of public buſineſs, he profeſſed himſelf totally 


diſſatisfied with regard to the circumſtance of treaſon, 
and on that account declared his difficulty in giving his 
aflent to the bill of attainder. The commons took fire, 
and voted it a breach of privilege for the king to take 
notice of any bill depending before the houſes. Charles 
did not perceive that his attachment to Strafford was 
the chiet motive for the bill ; and that the greater proofs 
he gave of anxious concern for this miniſter, the more 
inevitable did he render his deſtruction. | 

About eighty peers had conſtantly attended Straf- 
ford's trial; but ſuch apprehenſions were entertained 
on account of the popular tumults, that only forty- five 
were preſent when the bill of attainder was brought 
into the houſe, Yet of theſe, nineteen had the courage 
to vote againſt it. A certain proof, that, if entire 
freedom had been allowed, the bili had been rejected by 
a great majority. | 

In carrying up the bill to the Jords, St. John, the 
ſolicitor- general, advanced two topics, well ſuited to the 
fury of the times; that though the teſtimony againſt 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, pri- 
vate latis faction to each man's conſcience was ſufficient, 
even ſhoukl no evidence at ail be produced; and that 
the earl had no title to plead law, becauſe he had broken 
the law. It is true, added he, we give law to hares 
and deer; for they are beaſts of chaſe. But it was 
never accounted either cruel or unfair to deftroy foxes 
or wolves wherever they can be found, for they ate 
beaſts of prey. : 
After popular violence had prevailed over the lords, 
the fame battery was next applied to force the king's 
afſent, The populace flocked about Whitehall, and 
accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt 
clamours and moſt open menaces. Rumours of conſpt- 
racies againſt the parliament were anew ſpread abroad: 
Invaſions and infurre&ions talked of: And the whole 
nation was raiſed into ſuch a ferment as threatened ſome 
great and imminent convulſion. On whichever fide the 
Ling caſt his eves, he ſaw no reſource or ſecurity. All his 
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fervants, conſulting their own ſafety, rather than their 
maſter*s honour, declined interpoſing with their advice 
between him and his parliament. The queen, terrified 
with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing 
formerly no good- will to Strafford, was in tears, and 
preſſed him to ſatisfy his people in this demand, which, 
it was hoped, would finally content them. Juxon alone, 
whoſe courage was not inferior to his other virtues, 
ventured to adviſe him, if in his conſcience he did not 
approve of the hill, by no means to aſſent to it. 

Strafford, hearing of Charles's irreſolution and anx- 
iety, took a very extraordinary ſtep: He wrote a letter, 
in which he entreated the king, for the fake of public 
peace, to put an end to his uniortunate, however inno- 
cent, lite, and to quiet the tumultuous people by grant- 
ing them the requeſt for which they were ſo importunate. 
„In this,” added he, © my confent will more acquit 
& you to God than all the world can do beſides. To a 
& willing man there is no injury. And as, by God's 
« grace, I forgive all the work with a calmneſs and 
“ meckneſs, of infinite contentment to my diſlodging 
6 foul; ſo, Sir, to you I can reſign the life of this 
cc world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt ac- 
& knowledgment of your exceeding favours.” Perhaps 
Strafford hoped that this unuſual inſtance of generoſity 
would engage the king {til} more ſtrenuouſly to prote& 
him : Perhaps he gave his life for loſt, and finding 
himſelf in the hands of his enemies, and obſerving that 
Baltour, the lieutenant of the Tower, was devoted to 
the popular party, he abſolutely defpaired of ever ef- 
caping the multiplied dangers with which he was every 
way environed. We might aſcribe this ſtep to a noble 
effort of dilintereſtedneſs, not unworthy the great mind 
of Strafford, if the meaſure which he adviſed had not 
been, in the event, as pernicious to his maſter as it was 
immediately fatal to himſelf *. | 

After the moſt violent anxiety and doubt, Charles at 
lat granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to give the 
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royal aſſent, in his name, to the bill: Flattering him 
ſelf, probably, in this extremity of diſtreſs, that, as 
neither his will conſented to the deed, nor was his hand 
immediately engaged in it, he was the more free from 
all the guilt which attended it. Theſe commiſſioners he 
empowered, at the ſame time, to give his aſſent to the 
bill which rendered the parliament perpetual. 

The commons, from policy, rather than neceſſity, 
had embraced the expedient of paying the two armies 
by borrowing money from the city; and theſe loans 
they hail repaid afterwards by taxes levied upon the 
people. The citizens, either of themſelves or by ſug- 
geſtion, began to ſtart difficulties with regard to a 
farther loan which was demanded. We make no ſcruple 
of truſting the parliament, ſaid they, were we certain 
that the parliament were to continue till our repayment, 
But, in the preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what 
ſecurity can be given us for our money? In pretence of 
obviating this objection, a bill was ſuddenly brought 
into the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and 
rapidity, that the parhament ſhould not be difiolved, 
prorogued, or adjourned, without their own conſent. 
It was hurried in like manner through the houſe of 
peers, and was inſtantly carried to the king for his 
atſent. Charles, in the agony of grief, ſhame, and 
remorſe, for Strafford's doom, perceived not that this 
other bill was of {till more fatal conſequence to his 
authority, and rendered the power of his enemies per— 
petual, as it was already uncontrollable *. In compa- 
riſon of the bill of attainder, by which he deemed him- 
lelf an accomplice in his friend's murder, this conceſſion 
made no figure in his eyes: A circumſtance which, if it 
lellen our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſerves to 
prove the integrity of his heart and the goodneſs of his 
diſpoſition. It is indeed certain, that firong com- 
punction for his conſent to Strafford's execution at- 
tended this unfortunate prince during the remainder of 
his life 3 and even at his own fatal end, the memory of 
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this guilt, with great forrow and remorſe, recurred upon 
him. All men were fo ſcnlible of the extreme violence 
which was done him, that he ſuffered the leſs both in 
character and intereſt from this unhappy meaſure 3 and 
though he abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he ſtill 
abſe to preſerve, in ſome degree, the attachment of ail 
his adherents. 

Secretary Carleton was ſent by the king to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity had ex- 
torted from him. The earl ſeemed ſurprited, and ſtarting 
up, exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, Pu? not your 
truft in princes, nor in the ſons of men: For in them 
there is no ſalvation. He was ſoon able, however, to 
collect his courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer 
the fatal ſentence. Only three days interval was allowed 
him. The king, who made a new effort in his behalf, 
and ſent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter 
addreſſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to 
confer with the commons about a mitigation of Straf- 
ford's ſentence, and begged at leaft tor ſome delay, was 
refuſed in both requeſts. 

Strafford, in paſſing from his apartment to Tower- 
hill, where the ſcaffold was erected, ſtopped under 
Laud's windows, with whom he had long lived in in- 
timate friendſhip; and intreated the aſſiſtance of his 
prayers, in thoſz awful moments which were approach- 
ing: The aged primate diſſolved in tears; and having 
pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on 
his departing friend, ſunk into the arms of his attend- 
ants. Strafford, ſtill ſuperior to his fate, moved on 
with an elated countenance, and with an air even of 
greater dignity than what uſually attended him. He 
wanted that conſolation which commonly ſupports thoſe 
who periſh by the ſtroke of injuitice and oppreſſion: He 
was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the atfeCtionate 
compaſſion of the ſpectators. Yet his mind, erect aud 
undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and maintained 
its unbroken reſolution, amidſt the terrors of deatl:, 
and the triumphant exultations of his miſguided ene- 
mies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of * 
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and courage. He feared, he ſaid, “ that the omen 
« was bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, 
„ that jt commenced with the ſhedding of innocent 
c hlood.”* Having bid a laft adieu to his brother and 
friends who attended him, and having ſent a bleſſing to 
his nearer relations who were abſent; “ And now,” 
ſaid he, „J have nigh done! One ſtroke will make my 
ct wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive 
ce my poor ſervants ef their indulgent maiter, and ſe- 
© parate me from my affectionate brother and ail my 
« friends! But let God be to you and them all in all!“ 
Going to diirobc, and prepare himſelf for the block, 
& T thank God, ſaid he, „ that I am nowiſe afraid 
c of death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but do 
cc as cheerfully lay down my head at this time, as ever 
« I did when going to repoſe !** With one blow was 
a period put to his life by the executioner. | 
Thus periſhed, in the 49th year of his age, the earl 
of Strafford, one of the moſt eminent perſonages that 
has appeared in England. Though his death was loudly 
demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atonement 
for the many violations of the conſtitution; it ms 
fately be aflirmed, that the ſentence by which he tell 
was an enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe which 
his implacable enennes proſecuted with ſo much cruel 
induſtry. The people in their rage had totally miſtaken 
the proper object of their reſentment. All the neceſſi- 
ties, or, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties by which 
the king had been induced to uſe violent expedients for 
railing iupply, were the reſult of meaſures previous to 
Strafford's favour ; and if they aroſe from ili conduct, 
he at leaſt was entirely innocent. Even thoſe violent 
expedients themſelves, which occaſioned the complaint 
that the conftitution was ſubverted, had been, all of 
them, conducted, fo far as appeared, without his counſel 
or alhſtance. And whatever bis private advice might 
be , this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and pub- 
| licly, 
That Strafford was ſecretly no enemy to arbitrary coun- 
ſels, appears from ſome of his letters and deſpatches, parti- 
M 2 cularly 
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licly, to inculcate in the king's preſence, that, if any in- 
evitable neceſſity ever obliged the ſovereign to violate 
tne laws, this licence ought to be practiſed with extreme 
reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a juit atonement be made 
to the conititution, for any injury which it might ſuſtain 
from ſuch dangerous precedents. The firſt parliament 
after tlie reſtoration reverſed the bill of attainder; and 
even a few weeks after Strafford's execution, this very 
parliament remitted to his children the more ſevere 
conſequences of his ſentence: As if conſcious of the 
violence with which the proſecution had been con- 
ducted, 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many 
inſtances of unbounded compliance, that the parliament 
would at laſt ſhow him ſome indulgence, and would 
cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the ex- 
penſe of his own power, and of his friend's life, he ſo 
earneſtly courted them. All his conceſſions were poi- 
ſoned by their ſuſpicion of his want of cordiality ; and 
the ſuppoſed attempt to engage the army againſt them 
ſerved with many as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It 
was natural for the king to ſeck ſome refource, while all 
the world ſeemed to deſert him, or combine againſt him 
and this probably was the utmoſt of that embryo- ſcheme 
which was formed with regard to the army. But the 
popular leaders ſtill infiſted, that a deſperate plot was laid 
to bring up the forces immediately, and offer violence to 
the parliament: A deſign of which Piercy's evidence 
acquits the king, and which the nezr neighbourhood of 
the Scottiſh army ſeems to render abſolutely impracti- 
cable *, By means, however, of theſe ſuſpicions, was 

| the 


cularly vol. ii. p. 60. where he ſeems to wiſh that a ſtanding 
army were eſtabliſhed. 

* The project of bringing up the army to London, ac- 
cording to Piercy, was propoſed to the king; but he rejected 
it as fooliſh : Becauſe the Scots, who were in arms, and lying 
in their neighbourhood, muſt be at London as ſoon as the 
Engliſh army. This reaſon is ſo ſolid and convincing, that it 
leaves no room to doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence ; 
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the fame implacable {ſpirit ſtill kept alive; and the 
commons, without giving the King any fatisfaQtion 
in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry 
their inroads with great vigour into his now defenccleſs 
prerogative. 

The two ruling paſſions of this parliament were, zeal 
for liberty, and an averſion to the church; and to both 
of theſe nothing could appear more exceptionable than 
the court of high-commithon, whoſe inſtitution rendered 
it entirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the 
ecclehaſtical eitabliſhment. The ftar-chamber allo was 
a court which exerted high diſcretionary powers; and 
had no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the 
cauſes wiich came under its juriſdiction, or the deciſions 
which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſted the houſes 
to aboliſh theſe two ceuits; and in them, to annihilate 
the principal and moſt dangerous articles of the king's 
prerogative. By the ſame bill, the juriſdiction of the 
council was negulatcd, and its authority abridged. 
Charles heſitated before he gave his aſlent. But handing 
that he had gone too far to retreat, and that he poſſeſſed 
no reſource in caie of a ruptuze, he at laſt aſtixed the 
royal ſanction to this excellent bill. But to ſhow the 
parliament that he was ſufficiently appriſed of the im- 
portance of his grant, he obſerved to them, that this ſta- 
tute altered in a great meaſure the fundamental laws, ec- 
cleſiaſtical and civil, which many of his predeceſſors had 
etblithed. 

By removing the ſtar- chamber, the king's power of 
binding the pcople by his proclamations was indirectly 
aboliſhed ; and that important branch of prerogative, 
tie ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligi- 
ble in a limited conſtitution, being at laſt removed, left 
the ſyſtem of government more conſiſtent and uniform. 
The ſtar- chamber alone was accuſtomed to punith in- 
fractions of the king's edits: But as no courts of ju - 


and conſequently acquits the king of this terrible plot of 
bringing up the army, which made ſuch a noiſe at the time, 
and was a pretence for ſo many violences. 
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dicature now remained, except thoſe in Weltminſter-hall, 


which take cognizance only of common and ftatute Jaw, 
the king may thenceforth iſſue proclamations, but no man 
is bound to obey them. It muſt, however, be conteſted, 
that the experiment here made by the parliament, was 
not a little raſh and adventurous. No government at that 
time appeared in the world, nor 1s perhaps to be found in 
the records of any hiſtory, which ſubſiſted without the 
mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to lome 
magiſtrate 3 and it might reaſonably, betore-hand, ap- 
pear doubtful, whether human ſociety could ever reach 
that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no other 
control than the general and rigid maxims of law and 
equity. But the parliament juſtly thought, that the King 
was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſted with diſcre- 
tionary power, which he might lo eaſily turn to the de- 
ſtruction of liberty. And in the event it has hitherto 
been found, that, though fome ſentible inconveniences 
ariſe from the maxim of adhering ſtriètly to law, yet the 
advantages overbalance them, and ſhould render the 
Eygliſn grateful to the memory of their anceſtors, who, 
after repeated contelts, ar laſt eſtabliſhed that noble though 
dangerous principle. 

At the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, infead of 
the patents during pleature, gave all the judges patents 
during their good behaviour: A circumſtance of the 
greateit moment towards ſecuring their independency, 
and barring the entrance of arbitrary power into the or- 
dinary courts of judicature. | 
The marſhal's court, which took cognizance of of- 
fenlive words, and was not thought ſufficiently limited 
by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, The ſtan- 
nary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over the mi- 
ners, being liable to a like objection, underwent a like 
fate. The aboſition of the council of the north and the 
council of Wales followed from the jame principles. 
The authority of the clerk of the market, who had a 
general in{pe&1on over the weights and meaſures through- 
out the kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, ſherifts, 
and ordinary magititatzs, | ; 
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In ſhort, if we take a ſurvey of the tranſactions of 
this memorable parliament, during the firſt period of its 
operations, we ſhall find that, — Strafford's at- 
tainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their 
merits in other reſpects ſo much outweigh their miſtakes, 
as to entitle them to praiſe from all lovers of liberty. 
Not only were former abuſes remedied, and grievances 
redreſſed: Great proviſion, for the future, was made by 
law againſt the return of like complaints. And if the 
means, by which they obtained ſuch advantages, ſavour 
often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; it is to be con- 
ſidered, that revolutions of government cannot be effected 
by the mere force of argument and reaſoning: And that 
factions being once excited, men can neither ſo firmly 
regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as to en- 
ſure themſelves againſt all exorbitances. | 

The parliament now came to a pauſe. The king had 
promiſed his Scottiſh ſubjefts, that he would this ſum- 
mer pay them a viſit, in order to ſettle their government; 
and though the Engliſh parliament was very importunate 
with him, that he ſhould lay àaſide that journey; they 
cculd not prevail with him to much as to delay it. As 
he muſt neceflarily in his journey have paſſed through 
the troops of both nations, the commons ſeem to have 
entertained great jealouſy on that account, and to have 
now hurried on, as much as they formerly delayed, 
the diſbanding of the armies. The arrears therefore 
of the Scots were fully paid them; and thoſe of the 
Englith in part. The Scots returned home, and the 
Engliſh were ſeparated into their ſeveral counties, and 
diimiſſed. 

(9th Sept.) After this the parliament adjourned to the 
20th of October; and a committee of both houſes, a 
thing unprecedented, was appointed to fit during the re- 
cels, with very ample powers. Pym was elected chair- 
man of the committee of the lower houſe. Farther at- 
tempts were made by the parliament, while it lat, and 
even by the commons alone, {or aſſuming ſovereign exe- 


cutive powers, and publiſhing their ordinances, as m_ 
callc 
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called them, inſtead of laws. The committee too, on 


their part, Was ready to imitate the example. 

A imall committee of both houſes was appointed to 
attend the king into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, 
to ſee that the articles of pacification were executed; but 
really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ſtill farther the 
ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the 
majeſty of the king. The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, 
fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Armyne, Fiennes, and 
Hambden, were the perſons choſen. | 

Endeavours were uſed, before Charles's departure, 
to have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a 
power to pais laws without having recourſe to the king. 
So little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to 
the eſtabliſhed conititution of the kingdom. | 

Amidit the great variety of affairs which occurred 
during this buly period, we have almoſt overlooked the 
marriage of the princeſs Mary with William prince of 
Ors8nge. The king concluded not this alliance without 
communicating his intentions to the parliament, who re- 
ceived the propoſal with ſatisfaction. This was the com- 
mencement of the connexions with the family of Orange: 
Connexions, which were afterwards attended with the 
molt important conſequences, both to the kingdom and to 
the houle of Stuart, 


* 


— 


CHAP, LV. 


Settlement of Scotland Conſpiracy in Ireland Inſurrec- 
tion and maſſacre — Meeting of the Engliſh parliament 
— The remonſtramce — Reaſons on both ſides — Impeach- 
ment of the biſhops — Accuſation of the five members 
Tumults—= King leaves London—Arrives iu Yark—Pre- 
parations for civil war, | | 


HE Scots, who began theſe fatal commotions, thought 
that-they had finiſhed a very perilous undertaking, 
much to their profit and reputation, Beſides the large 
| pay 
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pay voted them for lying in good quarters during a 
twelvemonth, the Engliſh parliament had conferred on 
them a preſent of 300,000 pounds for their brotherly at- 


ſiſtance. In the articles of pacification, they were de- 


clared to have ever been good ſubjects ; and their military 
expeditions were approved of, as enterpriſes calculated 
and intended for his majeſty's honour and advantage. 
To carry farther the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe 
terms, ſo ignominious to him, were ordered, by a vote of 
parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a day of 
thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacification. 
All their claims for the reſtriction of prerogative were 
agreed to be ratified: And what they more valued than 
all theſe advantages; they had a near proſpect of ſpread- 
ing the preſbyterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, 
from the ſeeds, which they had ſcattered, of their reli- 
gious principles. Never did refined Athens ſo exult in 
diffuſing the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage 
world; never did generous Rome ſo pleaſe herſelf in the 
view of law and order eſtabliſhed by her victorious arms; 
as the Scots now rejoiced, in communicating their bar- 
barous zeal and theological fervour to the neighbouring 
nations. | 
(Aug. 14.) Charles, deſpoiled in England of a con- 
ſiderable part of his authority, and dreading ſtill farther 
encroachments upon him, arrived in Scotland, with an 
intention of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare 
of power which there remained to him, and of giving 
full ſatisfaction, if poſlible, to his reſtleſs ſubjects in that 
kingdom. | | 
The lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution in the 
Scottiſh parliament. They were conſtituted after this 
manner. The temporal lords choſe eight biſhops ; The 
biſhops elected eight temporal lords: Theſe fixteen 
named eight commiſſioners of counties, and eight bur- 
geſſes: And without the previous conſent of the thirty- 
two, who were denominated lords of articles, no motion 
could be made in parliament. As the biſhops were en- 
tirelv devoted to the court, it 1s evident that all the lords 
of articles, by neceſſary conſequence, depended * the 
ing's 
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king's nomination; and the prince, beſides one negative 
after the bills had paſſed through parliament, poſſeſſed 
indirectly another before their introduction; a preroga- 
tive of much greater conſequence than the former. The 
bench of hiſhops being now abo]'ſhed, the parliament laid 
| held of the opportunity, and totally {et aſide the lords of 
articles: And till this important point was obtained, the 
nation, properly ſpeaking, could not be ſaid to enjoy any 
regular freedom. a ee | | 

It is remarkable that, notv1hfRanding this inftitution, 
to which there was no parallel in England, the royal au- 
thority was always deemed much lower in Scotland than 
in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it as one ad- 
vantage to be expected from the union, that the too ex- 
tenſive prerogative of England would be abridged by the 
example of Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of 
Scotland be enlarged from the imitation of England. The 
Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized people, and obe- 
dient to the laws: But among the Scots, it was of little 
conſequence how the laws were framed, or by whom voted, 
while the exorbitant ariſtocracy had it ſo much in their 
power to prevent their regular execution. 

The peers and commons formed only one houſe in the 
Scottiſh parliament: And as it had been the practice of 
James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſh gen- 
tlemen with Scottiſh titles, all the determinations of 
parliament, it was to be feared, would in time depend 
upon the prince, by means of theſe votes of foreigners, 
who had no intereſt or property in the nation. It was 
therefore a law deſerving approbation, that no man 
ſhould- be created a Scotch peer, who poſſeſſed not 
20,000 marks (above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the- 
kingdom. | 

A law for triennial parliaments was likewiſe paſſed; 
and it was ordained, that the laſt act cf every parliament 
thould be to appoint the time and place for holding the 
parliament next enſuing. 

The king was deprived of that power, formerly exer- 
ciſed, of iſſuing proclamations, which enjoined obedience, 
under the penalty of treaſon; A prerogative which = 
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veſted him with the whole legiſlative authority, even in 
matters of the higheſt importance. 

So far was laudable: But the moſt fatal blow given to 
royal authority, and what in a manner dethroned the 
prince, was the article, that no member of the privy- 
council, in whoſe hands, during the king*s abſence, the 
whole adminiitration lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the 
judges, ſhould be appointed but by advice and approba- 
tion of parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive of 
their ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts ; 
and their place was ſupplied by others more agreeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alſo 
{worn of the privy-council. And all the miniſters of 
ſtate, counſellors, and judges, were, by law, to hold their 
places during life or good behaviour. 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf en- 
tirely io tne eftabliſhed church; and aſſiſted with great 
gravity, at the long prayers and longer ſermons with 
which the preſbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He 
beſtowed penſions and preferments on Henderſon, Gil- 
leſpy, and other popular preachers; and practiſed every 
art to ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies. The 
earl of Argyle was created a marquis, lord Loudon an 
carl, Lefley was dignified with the title of earl of Leven. 
His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to negle& and 
overlook : Some of them were diſguſted ; And his ene- 
mies were not reconciled ; but aſcribed all his careſſes 
and favours to artifice and neceſſity. 

Argyle and Hamilton, being ſeized with an apprehen- 
fon, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawturd and 
others meant to aſſaſſinate them, left the parliament ſud- 
denly, and retired into the country: But upon invitation 
and affurances, returned in a few days. This event, 
which had neither cauſe nor effect that was viſible, nor 
purpoſe, nor conſequence, was commonly denominated 
the incident. But though the incident had no effect iu 
Scotland; what was not expected, it was attended with 
conſequences in Engiand. (2oth Oct.) The Englith par- 
lament, which was now aſſembled, bemg willing to 
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awaken the people's tenderneſꝭ by exciting their fears, im- 
mediately took the alarm; as if the malignants, ſo they 
called the king's party, had laid a plot at once to murder 
them and all the godly in both kingdoms. They ap- 
lied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the king had left general 
in the ſouth of England; and he ordered a guard to at- 
tend them. . 
But while the king was employed in pacifying the 
commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to 
England, in order to apply himſelf to the ſame ſalutary 
work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of a 
dangerous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circum - 
Rances of the utmoit horror, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. 
On every ſide this unfortunate prince was purſued with 
murmurs, diſcontent, faction, and civil wars; and the 
fire from all quarters, even by the moſt independent ac- 
cidents, at once blazed up about him. | 
The great plan of James, in the adminiftration of 
Ireland, continued by Charles, was, by juſtice and peace, 
to reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of 
laws, and by introducing art and indultry among them, to 
cure them of that floth and barbaritm to which they had 
ever been ſubject. In order to ſerve both theſe purpoſcs, 
and at the {ame time fecure the dominion of Ireland to 
the Engliih crown, great colonies of Britiſh had been 
carried over, and, being intermixed with the Iriſh, had 
every-where introduced a new face of things into that 
country, During a peace of near torty years, the inve- 
terate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in a great 
meaſure, to be obliterated; and though much of the 
landed property, forfeited by rebellion, had been con- 
ferred on the new planters, a more than equal return had 
been made by their inſtructing the natives in tillage, 
building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of lite. 
This had been the courſe of things during the ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, and, 
above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this 
latter nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and * | 
| ſeeme 
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ſeemed to have operated with full ſncceſs, and to have 
beitowed, at lait, on that ſavage country, the face of a 
European ſettlement. | 

After Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the hu- 
mours excited in Ireland by that great event, could not 
ſuddenly be compoſed, but continued to produce the 
greateſt innova ions in the government. 

The Britiſh proteſtants, tranſplanted into Ireland, 
having every, moment before their eyes all the horrors of 
popery, had naturally been carried into the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and had univerſally adopted the higheſt principles 
and practices of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as the 
hiera chy, was become odious to them; and every me- 
thod of limiting the authority of the crown, and detach- 
ing themſelves from the king of England, was greedily 
adopted and purſued. They conf lered not, that as they 
ſcarcely formed the fixth part of the people, and were 
ſecretly obnox1ous to the ancient inhabitants, their only 
method of ſupporting themſelves was by maintaining 
royal authority, and preſerving a great dependance on 
their mother-country. The Engliſh commons, likewiſe, 
in their furious proſecution of Strafford, had overiooke.l 
the molt obvious conſequences ; and while they imputed 
to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary act of authority, 
they deſpoiled all ſucceeding governers of that power, 
by which alone the Irith could be retained in ſubjection. 
And fo ſtrong was the curreut for popular government, 
in all the three kingdoms, that the moit ettabliined 
maxims of policy were every-where abandoned, in order 
to gratify this ruling paſſion. 

Charles, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged to yield to 
the Iriſh, as to the Scottiſh and Englith parliaments; 
and found too, that their encroachments ſtill roſe in 
proportion to his conceſſions. Thoſe ſubſidies, which 
themiclves had voted, they reduced, by a ſubſequent 
vote, to a fourth part: Ihe court of h:gt-commithon 
was determined to he a grievance: Martial law aho- 
liſhed : The juriſdiction of the council annihilated : Pro- 
clamations and acts of ſtate declared of no authority: 
Every order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, 
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was invaded ; and the prince was deſpoiled of all. his 


prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of any violence or 
illegalny in his adminiſtration. | 5 
The ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually about 3000 
men; but in order to aſſiſt the king in ſuppreſſing the 
Scottiſh covenanters, Strafford had raiſed 8000 more, 
and had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn 
from the old army; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing 
order and diſcipline on the new-levied foldiers. The 
private men in this army were all catholics; but the 
officers, both commiſſion and non-commiſſion, were 
proteſtants, and could entirely be depended on by Charles. 
The Engliſh commons entertained the greateſt apprehen- 
ſions on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſoliciting 


the king, till he agreed to break it: Nor would they 
conſent to any propoſal for augmenting the ſtanding army 
to 5000 men; a number which the king deemed neceſſary 


for retaining Ireland in obedience. 5 
Charles, think ing it dangerous that 8000 men ac- 
cuſtomed to idleneſs, and trained to the uſe of arms, 
ſhould be diſperſed among a nation ſo turbulent and un- 
ſettled, agreed with the Spanith ambaſſador to have them 
tranſported into Flanders, and enliſted in his maſter's 
ſervice. The Englith commons, pretending apprehen- 
ſions, leſt regular bodies of troops, diſciplined in the 
Low Countries, ſhould prove ſtill more dangerous, ſhowed 
ſome averſion to this expedient; and the king reduced 
his allowance to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards 
had hired ſhips for tranſporting theſe troops, and the 
men were ready to embark ; the commons, willing t 
| ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity 


of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited every one 


from furniſhing veſſels for that ſervice. And thus the 


project, formed by Charles, of freeing the country from 


theſe men was unfortunately diſappointed, | 

The old Iriſh remarked all theſe falſe ſteps of the 
Engliſh, and reſolve to take advantage of them. Though 
their animolity againſt that nation, for want of an occa., 


ſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it Was 
only compol d into a temporary and deceitfu! tranquil. 
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ity, Their intereſts, both with regard to Property and 
religion, ſecretly ſtimulated them to a revolt, No indi- 
vidual of any ſept, according to the ancient cuſtoms, 
had the property of any particular eſtate ; but as the 
whole ſept had a title to a whole territory, they ignorantly 
preferred this barbarous community before the more ſe- 
cure and narrower poſſethons aſſigned them by the Eng- 
liſh. An indulgence, amounting almolt to a toleration, 
had been given to the catholic religion: But ſo long as 
the churches and the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept 
from the prieſts, and they were obliged to endure the 
neighbourhood of profane heretics, being themſelves diſ- 


_ contented, they continually endeavoured to retard wy 


cordial reconciliation berween the Engliſh and the Ir: 

nations. 
There was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 

though of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from an an- 


cient Irifh family, and was much celebrated among his 


countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firſt 
formed the project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting 
the independency of his native country. He ſecretly 
went from chieftain to chieftain, and rouſed up every 
latent principle of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe 
correſpondence with lord Maguire and fir Phelim O' Neale, 
the molt powerful of the old Iriſh. By converſation, by 
letters, by his emiffaries, he repreſented to his country» 
men the motives of a revolt. He obſerved to them, that 
by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Engliſh, 
the king's authority in Britain was reduced to fo low a 
condition, that he never could exert himſelf with any 
vigour in maintaining the Engliſh dominion over Ire- 
land ; that the catholics, in the Iriſh houſe of commons, 
aſſiſted by the proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal 


prerogative and the power of the lieutenant, as would 


much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired effect, any 
conſpiracy or combination, which could be formed; that 
the Scots having ſo ſucceſsfully thrown off dependance on 
the crown of England, and aſſumed the government into 
their own hands, had ſet an example to the Iriſh, who 


had fo much greater oppreſſions to complain of; that the 
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Engliſh planters, who had expelied them their poſſeſſions, 
ſuppreſled their religion, and bereaved them of their j1- 
be: ties, were but a handful in coumporiton of the natives 
that hey lived in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed 
with the r numerous enemies, truſting to the protection 
of a ſmall army, Which was ittelf ſcaitered in inconſider- 
able div ſions throughout the whole kingdom; that a 
great body of men, diiciplined by the government, were 
now thrown looſe, and were ready for any daring or 


deſperate enterpriſe; that though the caiholics had hi— 


therio enioyed, in ſeme tolerable meaſure, the exeiciſe of 
ther religion, from the moderation of their indulgent 
prince, they mult henceforth expect, that the government 
will be conducted by other maxims ang other principles; 
that the puritanical parliament, haviig at length ſub— 
dued their ſovereign, would, no doubt, as ſoon as they 


had conſolidated their authority, extend their ambitious 


enterpriſes to Ireland, and make the catholics in that 
kingdom feel the ſame furious periecution, to which 
their brethren in England were at preſent expoſed; and 
that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to vindicate their 
native liberty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, 
could never, at any time, be deemed rebellion; much 
leſs during the preſent confuſions, when their prince was, 
in a manner, apriſoner, and obedience mult be paid, not 
to him, but to thoſe who had traiteroutly uſurped his 

lawful authority. „ 1 | 
By theſe conſiderations, More engaged all the heads 
of the native Iriſh into the conſpiracy. The Engl ſh of 
the pale, as ey were called, or the old Engliſh plant. 
ers, being ali catholics, it was hoped would afterwards 
join the party, which reftored their religion to its ancient 
ſplendour and authority, The intention was, that vr 
Phelim O' Neale and the other conſpirators ſhould begin 
an inſurrection on one day throughout the provinces, and 
ſhould attack all the Engliſh ſettlements; and that, on 
the fame day, lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
furpriſe the caſtle of Dublin. The commencement of 
the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, that there 
mipht be more difficulty in tranſporting forces from 
England. 
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England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies of arms 
they expected from France, in conſequence of a promiſe 
made them by cardinal Richelieu. And many Iriſh 
officers, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had engaged 
to join them, as ſoon as they ſa an infurrection entered 


upon by their catholic brethren. News, which every 


day arrived from England, of the fury expreſſed by the 
commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſh terror into the 
Iriſh nation, and both ſtimulated the conſpirators to ex- 


ecute their fatal purpoſe, and gave them aſſured hopes of. 
the concurrence of all their countrymen, | 


Such propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the 
Iriſh, that it was deemed unneceſlary, as it was danger- 
ous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet 
made to the government. The King, indeed, had re- 
ceived information from his ambaſladors, that ſomething 
was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, 
the intelligence was entirely negle&ed, Secret rumours 
likewiſe were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but 
no attention was paid to them, The earl of Leiceſter, 
whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained in 
London. The two juſtices, fir William Parſons and fir 
John Borlace, were men of ſmall abilities; and, by an 
inconvenience common to all fa&ious times, owed their 
advancement to nothing but their zeal for the party by 
whom every thing was now governed. Tranquil from 
their ignorance and inexperience, theſe men indulged 
themſelves in the moſt profound repole, on the very brink 
of deſtruction. 1 

But they were awakened from their ſecurity, on the 
very day before that which was appointed for the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by 
which the capital was commanded, contained arms for 
10,000 men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a 
proportionable quantity of ammunition : Yet was this 
1mportant place guarded, and that too without any care, 
by no greater force than fifty men. Maguire and More 
were already in town with a. numerous band of the 

3 parti ſans 
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partiſans : Others were expected that night: And, next 
morning, they were to enter upon, what they eftecmed 
the eafieſt of all ente priſes, the furpriſal of the cattle. 
O Cono ly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the 
conſpiracy to Parions. The juſtices and council fied 
immediatelv for ſafely into the cattle, and reinforced the 
guards. The ahum was conveyed to tne city, and all 
the proteſiant- prepared for defence More eſcaped :; 
Maguire was taken; and Mahne, one of the cen pi- 
rators, bets /ikewiie fized, fſitſt diſcovered to the jul- 
tices the pre Ge ot a general iniunection, aud redoubled 
the apprehenſins which already were W diffuſed 
throughout Dublin. 

But ti ough O' Conolly's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle from 
a ſurpriſe, the cor feſſion extorted from Mahone came too 
late to prevent the intended infurrection. O'Neale and 
his confederates had al, cy takten arms in Ulſter. Tie 
Iriſh, every-where intermingled with the Engliſh, needed 
but a hint from their Iende!'s and pricfts to begin hoſtili— 
ties againſt a people whom they hated on account of their 


religion, and envied for their riches and proſperity. The 


houles, cattle, goods, of the unwary Eng.ifh were firſt 
ſeized. J hofe who heard of the commotions in their 


nephbourhood, mitead of deſerting their hubitations, 


and aſſembling x i mutual protection, remained at home, 
in hopes of defendin g ther property 5 and fell thus lepa- 
rately into the hands cf their enemies. After rapacity 
had fully exe: tid itfif, cruclty, and the moit barbarous 
thar eve!, in any nation, was known or heard of, began 
its operaiions. Anumvefal maſſacre commenced of the 
Engliſh, row defenceleſs, and paſhvely reſigned to their 
inhuman toes. No age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. 
The wife weeping for her butchered huſband, and em- 
bracing her helpleſs children, was pierced with them, 
and periſhed by the fame flroke. The old, the young, 
the v.g.orous, the infirm, underwent a like fate, and were 
confounded in one commen rin. In vain did flight 
ſave from the fiſt aſſault: Deſtruction was every- 
here let locie, and met the hunted v ctims at every turn. 
In yain was recou;ſe had to relations, to PO, to 
riends : ; 
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friends: All connexions were diſſolved, and death was 


dealt by that hand, from which protect ion was implored 
and expeRed, Without provocation, without oppoſition, 
the aſtoniſhed Evgliſh, living in profound peace and full 
ſecurity, were maſſacred by their /nearelt neighbours, 
with whom they had long uphe continual intercourſe 
of kindneſs and good offices. 

But death was the flighteſt puniſhment inflicted by 
thoſe rebels: All the tortnres which wanton crue}ty 
could deviſe, ail the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh 
of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could not ſatiate re- 
venge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from 
no cauſe, To enter into particulars would ihock the leaſt 


delicate humanity. Such enormities, though atteſted by 


uidonhted evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Pe— 
raved nature, even perverted religion, encourage: hy 
the utmoſt licence, reach not to ſuch a pitch of ferocity; 
unleſs the pity inherent in human breaſts be delliroyed by 
that contagion of example, which tranſports men beyond 
all the uſual motives of conduct and behaviour. 
"The weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to their 
own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thoſe of others, 
here emulated their more robuſt companions, in the prac- 
tice of every cruelty. Even children, taught by the 
example, and encouraged by the exhortation, of their 
parents, eſſayed their feeble blows on the dead carcaſſes 
or defenceleſs children of the Engliſh. The very avarice 
of the Iriſh was not a ſufficient reſtraint of their cruelty. 
Such was their frenzy, that the cattle which they had 
ſeized, and by rapine made their own, yet, becauſe they 
bore the name of Engliſh, were wantonly ſlaughtered, 
or, when covered with wounds, turned looſe into the 
woods and deſerts, | | 
The ſtately buildings or commodious habitat ions of 
the planters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of 
the natives, were conſumed with fize, or laid level with 
the ground. And where the miſerable owners, ſhut up 
in their houſes, and preparing for defence, periſhed in 
the flames, together with their wives and children, a 
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If any-where a number afſembled together, and, aſ- 
ſuming courage from deſpair, were reſolved to ſweeten 
death by revenge on their aſſaſſins; they were diſarmed 
by capitulations, and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed b 
the moſt ſolemn oaths. But no ſooner had they ſur- 
rendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their 
cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy coun- 
trymen. : 

Others, more ingenious ſtill in their barbarity, tempted 
their priſoners, by the fond love of life, to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; and 
having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave 
them that death, which they fought to ſhun by de- 
ſerving it, | 

Amidſt all theſe enormities, the ſacred name of REL. 
GION reſounded on every fide ; not to ſtop the hands 
of theſe murderers, but to enforce their blows, and 
to ſteel their hearts againſt every movement of human or 
ſocial ſympathy. The Engliſh, as heretics, abhorred of 
God, and deteſtable to all holy men, were marked out by 
the prieſts for {laughter 3 and, of all actions, to rid the 
world of theſe declared enemies to catholic faith and 
piety, was repreſented as the moſt meritorious. Nature, 
which, in that rude people, was ſufficiently inclined to 
atrocious deeds, was farther ſtimulated by precept; and 
national prejudices empoiſoned by thoſe averſions, more 


deadly and incurable, which aroſe from an enraged ſuper- 


ſtition. While death finiſhed the ſufferings of each 
victim, the bigotted aſſaſſins, with joy and exultation, ſtill 
echoed in his expiring ears, that theſe agonies were bat 
the commencement of torments infinite and eternal. 

Such were the barbarities, by which fir Phelim O' Neale 


and the Iriſh in Ulſter ſignalized their rebellion: An 
event, memorable in the annals of human kind, and 


worthy to be held in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence. 


'The generous nature of More was ſhocked at the recital 


of ſuch enormous cruelties. He flew to O'Neale's camp 
but found that his authority, which was ſufficient to ex- 
cite the Iriſh to an inſurrection, was too feeble to reſtrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cauſe 
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polluted by fo many crimes ; and he retired into Flan- 
ders. Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatneſs of his 
family, and perhaps too by the unreſtrained brutality of 
his nature, though without any courage or capacity, ac- 
euired the entire aſcend-nt over the northern rebels. 
The Engliſh colonies were totally annihilated in the open 
count'y of Uiſter: The Scots, at firft, met with more 
favou' :hle treatment. In order to engage them to a paſ- 
five neuira'lity, the Iriſh pretenced to diſtinguiſh between 
the Britiſh nations; nd claiming friendſhip and conſan- 
guinuy with the Scots, extended not over them the fury 
of their maſſacres. Many of them found an opportunity 
to fly the country : Others retired into places of fecurity, 
and prepared themſelves for defence: And by this means, 
the Scottiſh planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with 
their lives. | 

From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed them- 
ſelves in an inſtant over the other three provinces of Ire- 
land, In all places death and flaughter were not uncom- 
mon; though the Iriſh, in theſe other provinces, pre- 
tended to act with moderation and humanity. But cruel 
and barbarous was their humanity! Not content with 
expelling the Engliſh their houſes, with deſpoiling them 
of their goodly manors, with waſting their cultivated 
fields ; they ſtripped them of their very clothes, and turn- 
ed them out, naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities 
of the ſeaſon. The heavens themſelves, as if conſpiring 
againit that unhappy people, were armed with cold and 
tempeſt unuſual to the climate, and executed what the 
mercilefs ſword had leit unfiniſhed. The roads were 
covered with crowds of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards 
Dublin and the other cities, which yet remained in the 
hands of their countrymen. The feeble age of children, 
the tender iex of women, foon ſunk under the multiplied 
rigours of cold and hunger. Here, the huſband, bid- 
ding a final adieu to his expiring family, envied them that 
fate, which he himſelf expected fo ſoon to ſhare : There, 
the ſon, having lons ſupported his aged parent, with re- 


luctance obeyed his laſt commands, and abandoning him 


in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved himſelf to the hopes of 
avenging 
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avenging that death, which all his efforts could not pre- 


vent or delay, The aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity 


deprived the ſufferers of any relief from the view of com- 
panions in affliction. With ſilent tears, or lamentable 
cries, they hurried on through the hoſtile territories z 
and found every heart, which was not ſteeled by native 
barbarity, guarded by the more implacable furies of 
miſtaken piety and religion. | 
The ſaving of Dublin preſerved in Treland the remains 
of the Engliſh name. The gates of that city, though 
timorouſly opened, received the wretched ſupplicants, 
and preſented to the view a ſcene of human miſery be- 
yond what any eye had ever before beheld. Compaſſion 
ſeized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear 
of like calamities; while they obſerved the numerous 
toes without and within, which every-where environed 
them, and reflected on the weak reſources by which they 


were themſelves ſupported. The more vigorous of the 
unhappy fugitives, to the number of three thouſand, were 


inliſted into three regiments : The reſt were diſtributed 
into the houſes; and all care was taken, by diet and 
warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid Iimbs. Diſ- 
eaſes of unknown name and ſpecies, derived from theſe 
multiplied diſtreſſes, ſeized many of them, and put a 
ſpeedy period to their lives: Others, having now leiſure 
to reflect on their mighty loſs of friends and fortune, 
curſed that being which they had ſaved. Abandoning 
themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all fuccour, they expir- 
ed; without other conſolation than that of receiving 


among their countrymen the honours of a grave, which, 


to their flaughtered companions, had been denied by the 

inhuman barbarians. | 
By ſome computations, thoſe who periſhed by all theſe 
cruelties are ſuppoſed to be a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred thouſand : By the moſt moderate, and probably 
the moſt reaſonable account, they are made to amount to 
40,000; if this eſtimation itſelf be not, as is uſual in 

ſuch caſes, ſomewhat exaggerated, 
The juſtices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the 
army which were not ſurrounded by the rebels; _ 
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they aſſembled a force of 1500 veterans. They ſoon 
inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 
men more. They deſpatched a body of 600 men, to 
throw relief into Tredah, beſieged by the Iriſh. But 
theſe troops, attacked by the enemy, were ſeized with 
a panic, and were molt of them put to the ſword, 
Their arms, falling into the hands of the Iriſh, ſup- 


plied them with what they moſt wanted. The juſtices, 


willing to foment the rebellion, in a view of profiting 
by the multiplied forfeitures, henceforth thought of 
nothing more than providing for their own preſent ſe - 
curity, and that of the capital. The earl of Ormond, 
their general, remonſtrated againſt ſuch timid, not to ſay: 
bale and intereited counſels ; but was obliged to ſubmit 
to authority. _ | 
The Engliſh of the pale, who probably were not at 
firſt in the ſecret, pretended to blame the inſurrection, 
and to deteſt the barbarity with which it was accompanied, 
By their proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the 
Juſtices to ſupply them with arms, which they promiſed 
to employ in detence of the government. But in a little 
time, the intereſts of religion were found more prevalent 
over them, than regard and duty to their mother-country. 
They choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining 
the old Iriſh, rivalled them in every act of violence towards 
the Engliſh proteſtants. Beſides many fmaller bodies diſ- 
perſed over the kingdom, the principal army of the 

rebels amounted to twenty thouſand men, and threatened 
Dublin with an immediate ſiege. | 
Both the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels conſpired in one im- 
polture, with which they ſeduced many of their deluded 
countrymen : They pretended authority from the king 
and queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their inſurrec- 
tion; and they affirmed, that the cauſe of their taking 
arms was to vindicate royal prerogative, now invaded by 
the puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim O'Neale, having 
found a royal patent in lord Caufield's houſe, whom he 
had murdered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a com- 

miſhon which he had forged tor himſelf. 1 
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The king received an account of this inſurrection by a 
meſſenger deſpatched from the north of Ireland. He im- 
mediately communicated his intelligence to the Scottiſh 
parliament. He expected that the mighty zeaj expreiled 
by the Scots for the proteiiant religion, would immediate- 
ly engage them to fly to its defence, where it was to 
violently invaded ; He hoped that their horror againit 
popery, a religion which now appeared in its moſt horri- 
ble atpet, would ſecond all his exhortations : He had 
obſerved with what alacrity they had twice run to arms, 


and alſembled troops in oppoſition to the rights of their 


ſovereign: He ſaw with how much greater facility they 
could now collect forces, which had been very lately 
diſbanded, and which had been ſo lung enured to military 
diſcipline, The crics of their affrighted and diſtreſſed 
brethren in Ireland, he promiſed himſelt, would power- 
fully incite them to ſend over ſuccours, winch could 
arrive ſo quickly, and aid them with ſuch promptitude 
in this uttermoſt diſtrels. But the zeal of the Scots, as is 
uſual among religious ſects, was very feeble, when not 
ſtimulated either by faction or by intereſt. They now 
conſidered themlelves entirely as a republic, and made 
no account of the authority of their prince, which they 
had utterly annihilated. Conceiving hopes from the pre— 
{cnt dutreſſes of Ireland, they reſolved to make an adyan- 
tageous bargain for the ſuccours with which they ſhould 
ſupply theu neighbouring nation. And they caſt, their 
eye towards the Englith parliament, with whom they 
were already ſo cloſely connected, and who could alone 
fulfil any articles which might be agreed on. Except 
delpaiching a {mall body to ſupport the Scottiſh colonies 
in Ulſter, they would, therefore, go no farther at preſent, 
than ſending commiflioners to London, in order to treat 
with that power, to whom the ſovereign authority was 
now in reality transferred. 

„be king too, ſenſible of his utter jnability to ſubdue 
the Irith rebels, found himſelf obliged, in this exigency, 
o have recourie to the Engliſh parliament, and depend 
on their aſſiſtance for ſupply. After communicating to 

| them 
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ehem the intelligence which he had received, he informed 
them, that the inſurrection was not, in his opinion, 
the reſult of any raſh enterpriſe, but of a formed con- 
ſpiracy againſt the crown of England. To their care 
and wiſdom, therefore, he ſaid, he committed the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war, which, in a caule ſo im- 
ortant to national and relig ious intereſts, mult of neceſſity 
be immediately entered upon, and vigoroufly purlucd. 
The Englith parliament was now aſſembled; and dif- 
covered, in every vote, the fame diſpoſitions in which 
they had ſeparated. T'he exalting of their own authority, 
the diminiſhing of the king*s, were {till the objets pure 
fued by the majority. Every attempt which had been 
made to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to at- 
tach them to the crown, had failed of ſuccets, either for 
want of ſkili in conducting it, or by reaſon of the ſlender 
preterments which it was then in the King's power to 
confer, The ambitious and enterpriſing patriots dif- 
dained to accept, in detail, of a precarious power; while 
they dceincd it lo ealy, by one bold and vigorcus aflault, 
10 poſiets themſc, ves tor ever of the entire ſovereignty. 
Senſible that the meafures which they had hitherto pur- 
tued, rendered them extremely obnoxious to the king; 
were many of them in themſelves exceptionable ; ſome of 
them, ſtrictly {pcaking, illegal; they refolved to ſeek 
their own ſecurity, as weil as greatneſs, by enlarging 
popular autnority in England. The great neceſfities to 
wich the king was reduced; the violent prejudices which 
gencrally, throughout the nation, prevailed againft him; 
his facility in making the molt mportant conceſſions; 
t'ic exaunpie of the Scots, whoſe encroachments had to- 
tally fubverted monarchy: All thife circumſtances far- 
ther inſtigated the commons in their invaſion of royal pre- 
rogative. And the danger to which the conititution 
icemed to have been fo lately expoſed, perſuaded many, 
that it never could be ſufficiently ſecured, hut by the 
entire abolition of that authority which had invaded 1t. 
But this proj, t bad not been in the power, ſcarcely 
in the intention, of the popular k aders w execuie, had it 
not been for the paſſion which ſeized the nation for pref 
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byterian diſcipline, and for the wild enthuſiaſm which at 
that time accompanied it. The licence which the parlia- 
ment had beſtowed on this ſpirit, by check ing eccleſiaſtical 
authority; the countenance and encour agement with which 
they had honoured it; had already diffuſed its influence 

to a wonderful degree: And all orders of men had drunk. 
deep of the intoxicating poiſon. In every diſcourſe or 
converſation, this mode of religion entered; in all buſt < 
neſs it had a ſhare ; every elegant pleaſure or amuſement 
it utterly annihilated ; many vices or corruptions of mind 
it promoted; even diſeaſes and bod: ily dittempers were 
not totally exempted from it; and it became requiſite, 
we are told, for all phyſicians to be expert in the ſpiri- 
tual profeſſion, and, by theological conſider ations, lo 
allay thote religious terrors with which their patients 


were ſo generally haunted. Learning itſelf, which tends 


ſo much to enlarge the mind, and bumaniſe the temper, 
rather ſerved on this occafion to exalt that epidemical 
frenzy which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperteRt, it 
ſupplied the ditmal fanaticiſm with a variety of views, 
founded it on ſome coherency of ſyitem, enriches it with 
different figures of elocution ; advantages with which a 
people, totally ignorant and barbareus, had been happi y 
unacquainted. 

From policy, at firſt, and inclination, now from ne- 
ceſſity, the king attached himſelf extremely to the hierar- 
chy : For like reaſons, his enemies were determined, by 
one and the ſame effort, to overpower the church ned 
monarchy. | 

While the commons were in this diſpoſition, the Lrith 
rebellion was the event which tended molt to promote the 
views in which all their meaſures terminated. A ho; ror 
againſt the papiſts, however innocent, they had conſtantly 
encouraged ; a terror trom the conſpiracies of that ect, 
however improbable, they had at all times devoured 
to excite. Here was broken cut a rehellion, drea {tu} 
and unexpected; accompanied with circumſtances the 


molt deteitable of which there ever was any record: And. 


what was the peculiar guiit of the Iriſh cathobcs, it was 
10 diflicult matter, in the preſent diſpoſtion of men's 
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minds, to attribute to that whole ſect, who were already 
fo much the object of general abhorrence. Accuſtomed, 
n all inveclives, to join the prelatical party with the 
papitts, the people immediately tuppoted this infurrection 
to be the reſult of their united counteis. And when they 
hcard that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's commiſiion 
for all their acts of violence; bigotry, ever credulous and 


malignant, aſſented without ſcruple to that groſs im- 


poſture, and loaded the unhappy prince with the whole 
enormity of a contrivance to bat barous and inhuman“. 
By the difficulties and diſtreſſes of the crown, the com- 
mons, who poſſeſſed alone the power of fupply, had ag- 
randiſed themſelves ; and it feemed a peculiar happmefs, 
that the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo critical a 
juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. That ex- 
preſſion of the king's, by which he committed to them 


the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and 


interpreted in the moſt unlimited ſenſe, They had, on 
other occaſions, been gradually encroaching og the exc- 


cutive power of the crown, which forms its principal 


and moſt natural branch of authority; but, with regard 
to Ireland, they at once afſumed it, fully and entirely, 
as if delivered over to them by a regular gift or aſſign- 
ment. And to this uſurpation the King was oblged 
paſſively to ſubmit; both becauſe of kis inability to reſiſt, 
and left he ſhould ſtill more expoſe himſelf to the reproach 
of favouring the progreſs of that odious rebellion. 

The project of introducing farther innovations in Eng- 
land being once formed by the leaders among the com- 
mons, it became a neceſſary conſequence, that their 
operations with regard to Ireland ſhould, all of them, be 
conſidered as ſubordinate to the former, on whoſe ſucceſs, 
when once undertaken, their own grandeur, ſecurity, 
and even being, muſt entirely depend. While they pre- 
tended the utmoſt zeal, againit the Iriſh 1in{ſmrection, they 
took no ſteps towards its ſuppreſſion, but ſuch as likewite 
tended to give then the ſuperiority in thoſe commotions 
which they foreſaw mult fo ſoon be excited in England, 


See note [E] at the end of the volume, 
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The extreme contempt entertained for the natives in Tre. 
land, made the popular leaders believe, that it would be 


ealy at any time to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and recover 


that kingdom : Nor were they willing to loſe, by too 
haſty fucceis, the advantage which that rebeil on would 


afford them in their projected encryuachments on the pre- 


rogative. By afluming the total management of the 
war, they acquired the conrtſhip and dependance of every 
one who had any connexion with Ireland, or who was 
deſirous of inliſting in theſe military enterpriſes : They 
levied money under pretence of the Irith expedition ; but 
referved it for purpoſes which concerned them more 
nearly: They took arms from the king's magazines; 
but till kept. them with a ſecret intention of employing 
them againit himſelf : Whatever law they deemed ne- 
ceflary for aggrandiſing themfelves, was voted, under 
colour of enabling them to recover Ireland; and if 
Charles withheld the royal aſſent, his refuſal was imput- 
ed to thoſe pernicious counſels which had at firſt excited 
the popiſh rebellion, and which ſti}I threatened total 
deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt throughout all his 
dominions. And though no forces were for a long time 
ſent over to Ireland, and very little money remitted du- 
ring the extreme diſtreſs of that kingdom ; ſo ſtrong was 
the people's attachment to the commons, that the fault 
was never imputed to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe votes 
breathed nothing but death and deſtruction to the Iriſh 
rebels. | 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular ap- 
proaches, it was thought proper to frame a general 
remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation; and accordingty, 
the committee, which at the firit meeting of parliament 
had been choſen for that purpoſe, and which had hitherto 
made no progreſs in their work, received freſh injunctions 
to finiſh that undertaking. 

The committee brought into the houſe that remon- 
ſtrance, which has become ſo memorable, and which 
was ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch important conſe- 
quences, It was not addreſſed to the king; but was 
openly declared to be an appeal to the people. 3 
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harſhbneſs of the matter was equalled by the feverity of 
the language. It conſiſts of many grots falſehoods, in- 
termingled with ſome evident truths : Malignant inſinua- 
tions are joined to open invectives: Loud complaints of 
the paſt, accompanied with jealous prognoſtications of 
the future. Whatever unfortunate, whatever mvidious, 
whatever ſuſpicious meaſure had heen embraced by the 
king from the commencement of his reign, is inſiſted on 
and aggravated with mercileſs rhetoric : The unſucceſſ- 
ful expeditions to Cadiz, and the iſle of Rhe, are men- 
tioned: The ſending of ſhips to France for the ſuppreſſion 
of the hugonots: The forced loans: The illegal confine- 
ment of men for not obeying illegal commands: The 


violent diſſolution of four parliaments : The arbitrary 


government which always ſucceeded : The queſtioning, 
fining, and impriſoning of members for their conduct in 
the houſe: The levying of taxes without conſent of the 
commons: The introducing of ſuperſtitious innovations 
into the church, without authority of law: In ſhort, 
every thing which, either with or without reaſon, had 
given offence, during the courſe of fifteen years, from the 
acceſſion of the king to the calling of the preſent parlia- 
ment. And, though all theſe grievances had been al- 
ready redreſſed, and even laws enacted for future ſecurity 
againſt their return, the praiſe of theſe advantages was 
aicribed, not to the king, but to the parliament who had 
extorted his conſent to ſuch falutary ſtatutes. Their 
own merits too, they aſſerted, towards the king, were no 
Iefs eminent than towards the people. Though they had 
teized his whole revenue, rendered it totally precarious, 
and made even their temporary ſupplies be paid to their 
own commiſſioners, who were independent of him; they 
pretended that they had liberally ſupported him in his 
neceſſities. By an infult ſtill more egregious, the very 
giving of money to the Scots, for levying war againſt 
their tovereizn, they repreſented as an inſtance of their 
duty towards him. And all their gievances, they ſaid, 
which amounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, proceeded entirely from the formed combina- 
tion of a popith faction, who had ever frayed the king's 
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counſels, who had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted 
effort, to imroduce their ſuperitition into England and 
Scotland, and who had now, at laſt, excited an open 
and bloody rebellion in Ireland. 

This remonſtrance, io full of acrimony and violence, 
was a plain ſignal for tome farther attacks intended on 
royal pr-rogative, and a declaration, that the conceſſions 
already made, however important, were not to be regard- 
ed as '(atis'aftory. What pretenſions would be advan- 
ced, how unprece lented, how unlimited, were eaſily 
imagined ; and nothing leſs was forefeen, whatever an- 
cient names might be preterved, than an abolition, al- 
molt total, of the monarciucal government of England. 
The oppoſition, therefore, which the remonſtrance met 
with in the houſe of commons, was great. For above 
fourteen hours, the debate was warmly managed; and 
from the wariuels of the king's party, which probably 
conũſted chiefly of the elderly people, and men of cool 
ſpirits, the vote was at laſt carried by a ſmall majority of 
eleven. Some time aſter (22d Nov.) the remonſtrance 
was ordered to be printed and publithed, without being 
carried up to the houie of peers for their aſſent and con- 
currence. | 

When this remonſtrance was diſperſed, it excited 
ev-ry-where the ſame violent controverſy, which attend- 
ed it when introduced into the houſe of commons. This. 
puliament, ſaid the partiſans of that aſſembly, have 
a: length profited by the fatal example of their prede- 
ceſſors; and are reſolved that the fabric, which they 
have generouſly undertaken to rear for the protection 
©” liberte, thall not be left to future ages inſecure and 
unpertect. At the time when the petition of right, that 
requiſme vindication of a violated conſtitution, was ex- 
torted from the unwilling prince; who but imagined that 
liberty was at laſt ſecured, and that the laws would 
thenceforth maintain themſelves in oppoſition to arbitrary 
authority? But what was the event? A right was in- 
deed acquired to the people, or rather their ancient right 
was more exactly defined: But as the powwer of invading 
it ſtill remainzd in the prince, no ſooner did an op- 
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portunity offer, than he totally diſregarded all laws and 
preceding engagements, and made his will and pleaſure the 
ſole rule of government. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchi- 
cal authority, which he has derived from his early educa- 
tion, which are united in his mind with the irreſiſtible 
illußons of ſelf-love, which are: corroborated by his 
miſtaken principles of religion, it is in vain to hope that, 
in his more advanced age, he will ſincerely renounce 
from any ſubſequent reflection or experience. Such con— 
verſions, it ever they happen, are extremely rare ; but to 
expect that they will be derived from neceſſity, from the 
Jealouſy and reſentment of antagoniſts, from blame, 
from reproach, from oppoſition, mult be the reſult of the 
fondeſt and moſt biind credulity. Theſe violences, how- 
ever neceſſary, are ſure to irritate a prince agamſt Jimit- 
ations ſo cruelly impoſed upon him; and each conceſlion, 
which he is conſtrained to make, is regarded as a tem— 
porary tribute paid to faction and fedition, and is lecrerly 
attended with a reſolution oi {cizing every favournbie 
opportunity to retract it. Nor ſhiould we imagine, that 
opportunities of that kind will not offer in the courſe of 
human affairs. Governments, efpccially thule of a 
mixed kind, are in coniinual fluctuation : The humours 
of the people change perpetually from one extreme to an- 
other: And no reſolution can be more witz, as well as 
more juſt, than that of employing the preſent advantages 
againit the king, who had formerly puſhed much lets 
tempting ones to the utmoſt extremities againſt his people 
and his parliament. It is to be feared, that, if the re- 
ligious rage which has ſe:z2ed the multitude, be allowed 
to evaporate, they will quickly return to the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſunent; and, with it, embrace thoie 
principles of ſlavery, which it wculcates with ſuch zeal 
on its ſubmiſſive proſelytes. Thoſe patriots, who are 
now the public idols, may then become the objects of 
general deteflation z and equal ſhouts of joy attend their 
ignominious execution, with thoſe which ſecond their pre- 
ſent advantages and triumphs. Nor ought the appreh» n= 
ſion of ſuch an event to be regarded in them as a ſeitul 
confideration ; In their tafety is involved the ſecurity of 
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the laws : The patrons of the conſtitution cannot ſuffer 
without a fatal blow to the conſtitution : And it is but 
juſtice in the public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe who 


have ſo generouſly expoſed themſelves to the utmoſt 


hazard for the public intereſt. What though monarchy, 
the ancient government of England, be impaired, du- 
ring theſe conteſts, in many of its former prerogat ives: 
The laws will flouriſh the more by its decay ; and it is 


happy, allowing that matters are really carried bevond 


the bounds of moderation, that the current at leaft 
runs towards liberty, and that the error is on that 
fide which is ſafeſt for the general intereſt of mankind 
and ſociety, | 

The beſt arguments of the royaliſts againſt a farther 
attack on the prerogative were founded more on oppoſite 
ideas, which they had formed of the paſt events of this 
reign, than on oppoſite principles of government. Some 
invaſions, they ſaid, and thoſe too of moment, had: 


undoubtedly been made on national piiviſeges : But 


were we to look for the cauſe of thele violences, we 
thould never find it to conſiſt in the wanton tyranny and 
injuſtice of the prince, not even in his ambition or im- 
moderate appetite for authority. The hottilities with 
2 in which the king, on his acceſſion, found him- 
{elf engaged, however imprudent and unneceſſary, had 
proceeded from the advice, and even importunity, of the 
parliament; who deſerted him immediately after they 
had embarked him in thoſe warlike meaiures. A young 
prince, jealous of honour, was naturally afraid of being 
foiled in his firſt enterpriſe, and had not as yet attained 
ſuch maturity of counſel, as to perceive that his greateſt 
honour lay in preſerving the laws inviolate, and gaining 
the full confidence of his people. The rigour of the 
ſubſequent parliaments had been extreme with regard to 
many articles, particularly tonnage and poundage ; and 
had reduced the king to an abſolute neceſſity, if he 
would preſerve entire the royal prerogative, of levying 
thoſe duties by his own authority, and of breaking 
throngh the forms, in order to maintain the ſpirit, of 
the conſtitution, Having once made fo perilous a ſtep, 
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he was naturally induced to continue, and to conſult the 
public intereſt, by impoſing thip money, and other mo- 
derate, though irregular, burdens and taxations. A 
Farre proof that he had formed no ſyſtem ter enflaving 
his people is, that the chief object of his government 
has been to raiſe a naval, not.a military force; a project 
u eful, honourable, nay indiſpenſably requitite, and, in 
ſpite of his great neceſſities, brought almoit to a happy 
concluſion. It is now full time to free him from all 
tneſe neceſſities, and to apply cordials and Jenitives, 
after thoſe ſeverities, which have already had their full 
courſe againſt him. Never was ſovereign bletied with 
more moderation of temper, with more juſtice, more 
humanity, more honour, or a more gentle diſpoſition. 
What piiy that ſuch a prince thould ſo long have been 
haraſſed with rigours, ſuſpicions, calumnies, complaints, 
encroachments; and been forced from that path in 
which the rectitude of his principles would have 1nclmed 
him to have conſtantly trod! It ſome few inſtances are 
found of violations made on the petition of right, which 
he himſelf had granted; there is an eaſter and more 
natural way tor preventing the return of like inconve- 
niencies, than by a total abolition of royal authority. 
Let the revenue be ſettled, ſuitably to the ancrent dignity 
and ſplendour of the crown; let the public neceſſitics 
be fully ſupplied ; Jet the remaining articles of preroga- 
tive be left untouched ; and the king, as he has already 
loſt the power, will lay aſide the will, of invading the 
conſtitution. From what quarter can jealouites now 
ariſe ? What farther ſecurity can be defired or expected? 
The King's preceding conceſſions, fo tur from being 
inſufficient for public ſecurity, have rather erred on the 
other extreme; and, by depriving him of ail power of 
ſelf-defence, are the real cauſe why the commons are 
emboldened to raile pr=tenhons hitherto unheard of in 
the Kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem of the 
conſtitution. But would they be content with moderate 
advantages, is it not evident that, beſides other im— 
portant conceſſions, the preſent parliament may be con- 
tinued, till the government be accuſtoincd to the new 
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track, and every part be reſtored to full harmony and 
concord? By the triennial a&t a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
parliaments is eſtabliſned, as everlaſting guardians to 
the laws, while the king poſſeſſes no independent power 
or military force, by which he can be ſupported in his 
invaſion of them. No danger remains, but what is 
inſeparable from all free conſtitutions, and what forms 
the very eflence of their freedom : The danger of a 
change in the people's diſpoſition, and of general diſ- 
guſt, contracted againſt popular privileges. To prevent 
luch an evil, no expedient is more proper, than to contain 
ourſelves within the bounds of moderation, and to con- 
- fider that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, beget 
each other. In the ſame manner as the paſt uſurpations 
of the crown, however excuſable on account of the 
neceſſity or provocations whence they aroſe, have excited 
an immeaſurable appetite for liberty; let us beware, 
leſt our encroachments, by introducing anarchy, make 
the people ſeek ſhelter under the peaceable and deſpotic 
rule of a monarch. Authority, as well as liberty, is 
requiſite to government; and is even requiſite to the 
ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the laws, which 
can alone regulate and protect it. What madneſs, 
while every thing is ſo happily ſettled under ancient 
forms and inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and 
adjuſted, to try the hazardous experiment of a new 
conſtitution, and renounce the mature wiſdom of our 
anceſtors for the crude whimſies of turbulent innovators ! 
Beſides the certain and inconceivable miſchiefs of civil 
war; are not the perils apparent, which the delicate 
frame of liberty muſt inevitably ſuſtain amidſt the 
furious ſhock of arms? Whichever ſide prevails, /he 
can ſcarcely hope to remain inviolate, * may ſuffer 
no leſs, or rather greater injuries from the boundleſs 
pretenſions of forces engaged in her cauſe, than from 
the invaſion of enraged troops, inliſted on the fide of 
monarchy. | . 

The king, upon his return from Scotland (2 5th Nov. ), 
was received in London with the ſhouts ard acclamations 


of the people, and with every demonſtration of 2 
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and affedtion. Sir Richard Gournay, lord- mayor, a 
man of moderation and. authority, had promoted theſe 
favourable diſpoſitions, and had engaged the populace, 
who lo lately infulted the king, and who io ſoon after 
made furious war upon him, to give him theſe marks of 
their ditiful attachment. But all the pleaſure which 
Charles reaped from this joyous reception, was ſoon 
damped by the remonſtrance of the commons, which 
was preſented him, together with a petition of a like 
ſtrain. The bad counſels which he followed are there 
complained of ; his concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion 
plainly inſinuated; the ſcheme laid for the introduction 
of popery and ſuperſtition inveighed againſt; and, as 
a remedy for all theſe evils, he is deſired to entruſt every 
office and command to perſons in whom his parliament 
ſhould have cauſe to confide. By this phraſe, which is 
ſo often repeated in all the memorials and addrefles of 
that time, the commons meant themſelves and their 
adherents. | 

As ſoon as the remonſtrance of the commons was 
publiſhed, the king diſperſed an anſwer to it. In this 
conteſt he lay under great diſadvantages. Not only the 
ears of the people were extremely prejudiced againſt 
him ; the bell topics, upon which he could juſtify, at 
leaſt apologiſe for his former conduct, were ſuch as it 
was not ſafe or prudent for him at this time to employ. 
So high was the national idolatry towards parliaments, 
that to blame the paſt conduct of theſe aſſemblies, would 


have been. very ill received by the generality of the 


people. So loud were the complaints againſt regal 
uſurpations, that, had the king aſſerted the prerogative 
of ſupplying, by his own authority, the defictences in 
government, ariſing from the obitinacy of the commons, 
he would have increaſed the clamours with which the 
whole nation already reſounded. Charles, therefore, 
contented himſelf with oblerving in gencral, that even 
during that period ſo much complained of, the people 
enjoyed a great meaſure of happineis, not only com- 
puratively, in reſpect of their neighbours, but even in 
ripe cf thoſe tunes which were juſtly accounted * 5 
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moſt fortunate, He made warm proteſtations of fin. 
cerity in the reformed religion ; he promiled indulgence 
to tender coniciences with regard to the ceremonies cf 
the church; he mentioned his great conceſhons to na- 
tional liberty; he blamed the infamous libels every- 
where diſperſed againk his perſon and the national reſi- 
gion; he complained of the general reproaches thrown 
out in the remonſtrance, with regard to ill counſels, 
though he had protected no miniſter from parliamentary 
juſtice, retained no unpoputar ſervant, and conferred 
offices on no one who enjoyed not a high charatter ard 
eſtimation in the public. ** If, notwithſtanding this,“ 
he adds, „any malignant party ſhall take heart, and 
cc be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happineſs of their 
« country to their own finiſter ends and ambition, under 
« whatever pretence of religion and conſcience ; if they 
& ſhall endeavour to leffen my reputation and intereſt, 
© and to weaken my lawful power and authority; if 
% they ſhall attempt, by diſcountenancing the preſent 
& laws, to looſen the bands of government, that all 
« diſorder and confuſion may break in upon us; I doubt 
cc not but God in his good time will diſcover them to 
« me, and that the wiſdom and courage of my high 
« court of parliament will join with me in their ſup— 
« preſſion and puniſhment.” Nothing ſhows more evi- 
dently the hard fituation in which Charles was placed, 
than to obſerve, that he was obliged to confine himſelf” 
within the limits of civility towards ſubjects who had 
tranſgreſſed all bounds of regard, and even of good 
manners, in the treatment of their ſovereign. 

The firſt inſtance of thoſe parliamentary encroach- 
ments which Charles was now to look for, was the bill 
for preſſing ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland. This 
bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe. In the preambie, 
the king's power of preſſing, a power exerciſed during 
all former times, was declared illegal, and contrary 
to the liberty of the ſubject. By a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, the prerogative which the crown had ever aſ- 
ſumed of obliging men to accept of any branch of 
public ſervice, was aboliſhed and annihilated : A pre- 
10 gave, 


rogative, it muſt be owned, not very compatible with a 


limited monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 


offered to raiſe 10,0c0 volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice ; 
But the commons were afraid leſt ſuch an army ſhould 
be too much at his devotion. Charles, ſtill unwilling 
to ſubmit to ſo conſiderable a diminution of poser, 
came to the houſe of peers, and offered to pats the Jaw 
without the preamble ; by which means, he ſaid, that 
ill timed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would 
for the preſent be avoided, and the pretenſions of each 
party be left entire. Both houſes took fire at this 
meaſure, which, from a ſimilar inſtance while the bill 
of attainder againſt Strafford was in dependance, Charles 
might foreſee would be received with reſentment. The 
lords, as well as commons, paſled a vote, declaring it 
to be a high breach of privilege tor the king to take 
notice of any bill which was in agitation in either of 
the houſes, or to expreſs his ſentiments with regard to 
it, before it be preſented to him for his afſent in a par- 
liamentary manner. The king was obliged to compoſe 
all matiers by an apology. | 

The general queſtion, we may obſerve, with regard to 
privileges of parliament, has always been, and ſtill con- 
tinues, one of the greateſt myſteries in the Engl:th con- 
ſtitution; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the 
accurate genius of that government, theſe privileges are 
at preſent as undetermined as were tormerly the prero- 
gatives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on 
long precedent cannot be cont:overted : But though it 
were certain that former kings had not, in any inſtance, 
taken notice of bills lying before the houſes (which yet 
appears to have been very common), it follows not, 
merely from their never exerting ſuch a power, that they 
had renounced it, or never were poilctled of it. Such 
privileges alſo as are eſſential to all free atſemblies which 
deliberate, they may be allowed to aſſiume, whatever 
precedents may prevail : But though the king's interpo- 
ſition, by an offer or advice, does in ſome degree over- 
awe or reſtrain liberty; it may be doubted whether it 
impotes ſuch evident violence as to entitle the parliament, 
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158 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
without any other authority or conceſſion, to claim the 
privilege of excluding it. But this was the favourable 
time tor extending privileges; and had none more exor- 
bitant or unreaſonable been challenged, few bad conſe- 
quences had followed. The eſtabliſhment of this rule, 
it is certain, contributes to the order and regularity, as 
well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

The interpoſition of peers in the election of commoners 
was likewiſe about this time declared a breach of pri- 
vilege; and continues ever ſince to he condemned by 
votes of the commons, and univerſally practiſed through- 
out the nation. | 5 
Every meaſure purſued by the commons, and, ſtill 


more, every attempt made by their partiſans, were full 


of the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the hierarchy, and 
ſhowed a determined reſolution of ſubverting the whole 
eccleſiaſtical eitabliſhment. Beſides numberleſs vexations 
and perſecutions which the clergy underwent from the 
arbitrary power of the lower houie, the peers, while the 
king was in Scotland, having paſſed an order for the ob- 
ſervance of the laws with regard to public worſhip, the 
commons aſſumed ſuch authority, that, by a vote alone 


of their houſe, they ſuſpended thoſe laws, though enacted 
by the whole legiflature: And they particularly forbade 


bowing at the name of Jeſus; a practice which gave 
them the higheſt ſcandal, and which was one of thcir 
capital objections againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. They 
complained of the king's filling five vacant ſees, and 
conſidered it as an inſult upon them, that he ſhould com- 
plete and ſtrengthen an order, which they intended ſoon 
entirely to aboliſh. They had accuſed thirteen biſhops 
of high treaſon, for enacting canons without conſent of 
parliament, though from the foundation of the monarchy 
no other method had ever been practiſed: And they 


now inſiſted that the peers, upon this general accuſation, 


thould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parta- 
ment, and commit them to priton. Their bill for 
taking away the biſhops votes had laſt winter been re- 
, though no prorogation had intervened ; and they 
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CHARLES f. - 159 
endeavoured, by ſome minute alterations, to elude that 


rule of parliament which oppoicd them. And when they 
- {ntup this bill to the lords, they made a demand, the 
moſt abſurd in the world, that the biſhops, being all of 
them parties, ſhould be refuſed a vote with regard to 
that queſtion. After the reſolution was once formed by 
the commons, of invading the eſtabliſhed government of 


church and tate, it could not be expected that their pro- 
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ceedings, in ſuch a violent attempt, would thenceforth 
be altogether regular and equitable: But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, in their attack on the hierarchy, they ſtill 
more openly paſſed all bounds of moderation; as ſup- 


poſing, no doubt, that the ſacredneſs of the cauſe would 


ſufficiently atone for employing means the moſt irregular 
and unprecedented. This principle, which prevails o 
much among zealots, never diſplayed itſelf ſo openly as 
during the tranſactions of this whole period. | 


But, notwithſtanding theſe efforts of the commons, 


they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houſe, 
either to this law, or to any other which they ſhould in- 
troduce for the farther limitation of royal authc:ity. 
The majority of the peers adhered to the king, and 
plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, as a neceſſary 
conſequence of popular uſurpations on the crown. The 
inſolence, indeed, of the commons, and their haughty 
treatment of the lords, had already riſen to a great height, 
and gave ſufhcient warning of their future attempts upon 
that order. They muttered ſomewhat of their regret” 
that they ſhould be obliged to ſave the kingdom alone, 
and that the houſe of peers would have no part in the 
honour. Nay, they went ſo far as openly to tell the 
lords, «© That they themſelves were the repreſentative: 
body of the whole kingdom, and that the peers were 
7e nothing but individuals, who held their feats in a par- 
„ ticular capacity: And therefore, if their lordſhips 
e will not conſent to the paſſing of acts neceſſary for the 


cc preſervation of the people, the commons, together 


with ſuch of the lords as are more ſenſible of the 


danger, muſt join together, and repreſent the matter 


to his majeſty. 80 violent was the democratical, 
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enthuſiaſtic ſpirit diffuſed throughout the nation, that a 
total confuſion of all rank and order was juſtly to be ap- 
prehended 3 and the wonder was not, that the majority 
ot the nobles ſhould ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but 
that any of them ſhould venture to deſert it. But the 
tide of popularity ſeized many, and carried them wide of 
the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy. Among the 
opponents of the king are ranked the ear] of Northum- 
berland, lord admiral, a man of the firſt family and 
fortune, and endowed with that dignified. pride which fo 
well became his rank and ſation: The earl of Eſſex, 
who inherited all his father's popularity, and having 


from his early youth ſought renown in arms, united to a 


middling capacity that rigid inflexibility of honour which 
forms the proper ornament of a nobleman and a ſoldier : 


Lord Kimholton, foon after earl of Mancheſter, a perſon 


diltinguiſhed by humanity, generoſity, affability, and 
every amiable virtue. Theſe men, finding that their 
credit ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage 
thoſe popular diſorders, which they vainly imagined 
they pollefled authority ſufficient to regulate and con- 
trol. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, the 
commons had recourſe to the populace, who on other 
occaſions had done them ſuch important ſervice. Amidit 
the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of 
deſtruction to themſelves and the nation, and ſeemed to 


quake at every breath or rumour of danger. They 


again excited the people by never- ceaſing inquiries after 
conipiracies, by reports of inſurrections, by feigned 
intelligence of invaſions from abroad, by diſcoveries of 
dangerous combinations at home among. papiſts and 
their adherents, When Charles diſmiiled the guard 
winch they had ordered during his abſence, they com- 
plained ; and, upon his promiſing them a new guard, 
under the command of the earl of Lindeſey, they abſo- 
lutely refuſed the offer, and were well pleaſed to inſinuate, 
by this inſtance of jealouſy, that their danger chiefly 


aroſe from the king himſelf. They ordered halberts to be 


brought into the hall where they aſſembled, and thus 
armed 
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CHARLES 1. I6r 
armed themſcives againſt thoſe conſpiracies with which they 


| pretended they were hourly threatened. All ſtories of 


plots, however ridiculous, where willingly attended to, 


and were diſperſed among the multitude, to whole capa- 


city they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 


the commons, that, walking in the fields, he had hear.» 


 kened to the diſcourſe of certain perſons unknown to him, 
and had heard them talk of a moſt dangerous conſpiracy. 
A hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had been 


appointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and com- 
moners, and were promiſed rewards for theſe aſſaſſin- 
- ations, ten pounds for each lord, forty ſhillings for each 


commoner. Upon this notable intelligence, orders werg 
iſſued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a conference was d 
fired with the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants of ſome 
ſuſpeted counties were ordered to put the people in a 
poſture of defence. 

The pulpits likewiſe were called in aid, and reſounded 
with the dangers which threatened religion, from the 


dleſperate attempts of papiſts and malignants. Multi- 


tudes flocked towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted the pre- 
lates and ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown, 


The peers voted a declaration againſt thoſe tumults, and 


ſent it to the lower houſe; but theſe refuſed their con- 
currence. Some ſeditious apprentices, being ſeized and 
committed to priſon, immediately received their liberty, 
by an order of the commons. The ſheriffs and juſtices 


having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard 
the parliament, the commons ſent for the conſtables, and 
required them to diſcharge the watches, convened the 
Juſtices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and 


ſent one of them to the Tower. Encouraged by theſe 
intimations of their pleaſure, the populace crowded about 


Whitchall, and threw out inſolent menaces againſt Charles 
himſelf. Several reduced officers and youpg gentlemen 


4 


of the inns of court, during this time of diſorder and 
. danger, offered their ſervice to the king. Between them 
and the populace there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes, which 


1 


ended not without bloodſhed. By way of reproach theſe 


- gentlemen gave the rabble the appellation of Rouxn- 
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HEADS, on account of the ſhort cropt hair which they 
wore : "Theſe called the others CAVALIERS, And thus 
the nation, which was before ſufficiently provided with 

religious as well as civil cauſes of quarrel, was alſo ſup- 
pl: ied with party-names, under which the factions might 
rendezvous, and ſignaliſe their mutual hatred. : 
| Meanwhile the tumults {till continued, and even in- 


| creaſed about Weſtminſter and Whitehall. The cry 


inceſſantly 1eſounded agamſt b:/hops and rotten-hearted 
lords. The former eſpecially, being diſtinguiſhable by 
their habit, and being the object of violent hatred to all 
the ſectaries, were expoled to the molt dangerous inſults. 
Williams, now created archbiſhop of York, having been 
abuſed by the populace, haſtily called a meeting of his 
brethren. (27th Dec.) By his advice a proteſtation 
was drawn, and addreſſed to the king and the houſe of 
lords. The biſhops there ſet forth, that though they had 
an undoubted right to fit and vote in parliament, yet, in 
coming thither, they had been menaced, affaulted, af- 
fronted, by the unruly multitude, and conld no longer 
with lafety attend their duty in the houſe. For this 
reaſon they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and refolu- 
tions, as null and invalid, which ſhould paſs during the 
time of their conſtrained abſence. This proteſtation, 
which, though juſt and legal, was certainly ill-timed, 

was ſigned by twelve biſhops, and communicated to the 
king, who haſtily approved of it. As ſoon as it was 
preſented to the lords, that houſe deſired a conference 
with the commons, whom they informed of this unex- 
pected proteſtation. The opportunity was feized with 
Joy and triumph, An impeachment of high-treaſon was 
immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as s endeavour; ing 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legiflature. They were, on the firſt 
demand, ſequ-{rated from parliament, and committed 
to cultody. No man, in either houte, ventured to ſpeak 
a word in their vindication; ſo much diſpleaſed was every 
one at the egregious imprudence of which they had 
been guilty, One perſon alone ſaid, that he did net be- 
lieve them guilty of high-treaſon; but that my — 
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} fark mad, and therefore deſired they might be ſent to 
2 bedlam. 


(1642.) A few days after, the king was betrayed 


into another indiſcretion, much more fatal: An indiſ- 


cretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil 
wars ought immediately and directly to be aſcribed. This 


was the impeachment of lord Kimbolton and the five 


members. | 
When the commons employed, in their remonſtrance, 
language fo ſevere and indecent, they had not been ac- 


| tuated entirely by infolence and paſſion: Their views 


were more ſolid and profound. They conſidered, that, 
in a violent attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the ancient 
conſtitution, the more leiſure was afforded the people to 
reflect, the leſs would they be inclined to ſecond that raſh 


and dangerous enterpriſe; that the peers would certainly 
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refuſe their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of pre- 


vailing on them, but by inſtigating the populace to tu- 
mult and diſorder; that the employing of ſuch odious 
means for fo invidious an end, would, at long-run, loſe 
them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour to 
the contrary party ; and that, if the king only remained 
in tranquillity, and cautiouſly eluded the firtt violence 
of the tempelt, he would, in. the end, certainly prevail, 
and be able at leaſt to preſerve the ancient laws and con- 
{titution. They were therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 
excite him to ſome violent paſſion; in hopes that he 
would commit indiſcretions, of which they might make 
advantage. 

It was not long before they ſucceeded beyond their 
fondeſt wiſhes. Charles was enraged to find that all 
his conceſſions but mcreaſed their demands; that the 
people, who were returning to a ſenſe of duty towards 
him, were again rouſed to ſedition and tumults; that 
the blackelt calumnies were propagated againſt him, and 
even the Iriſh maſlacre aſcribed to his counſels and ma- 
chinations, and that a method of addreſs was adopted 
not only unſuitable towards ſo great a prince, but which 
no private gentleman could bear without reſentment, 
When he conſidered all theſe increaſing acts of inſolence 
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in the commons, he was apt to aſcribe them, in a great 


meaſure, to his own indolence and facility. The queen 


and the ladies of the court farther ſtimulated his paſſion, 
and repreſented, that, if he exerted the vigour, and dif- 
played the majeſty of a monarch, the daring uſurpations 
of his ſubjects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, 
a man of fine parts, but tull of levity, and hurricd on by 
precipitate os, ſuggeſted like counſels ; and Charles, 
who, though commonly moderate in his temper, was ever 
diſpoſed to haſty refolutions, gave way to the fatal un- 
portunity of his friends and ſervants. | 
Herbert, attorney-general, appeared in the houſe of 
peers, and, in his majeſty's name, entered an accuſation 
of high-treaſon againſt lord Kimbolton and five com- 
moners, Hollis, fir Arthur Hazelrig, Hambden, Pym, 
and Strode. The articles were, That they had traiter- 
ouſly endeavourd to ſubyert the tundamenta] Jaws and 


government of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his 


regal power, and to impoſe on his tubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical authority; that they had endeavoured, 
by many foul aſperſions on his majeſty and his govern- 
ment, to alienate the affections of his people, and make 
him odious to them ; that they had attempted to draw 
his late army to diſobedience of his royal commands, and 
to fide with them in their traiterous deſigns ; that they had 
invited and encouraged a foreign power to invade the 
kingdom; that they had aimed at ſubverting the rights 
and very being of parliament ; that, in order to com- 


| * their traiterous deſigns, they had endeayoured, as 


ar as in them lay, by force and terror, to compel the 
ponent to join with them, and, to that end, had ac- 
ually raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt the king 
and parliament ; and that they had traiterouſly con- 
_ to levy, and actually had levied, war againſt the 

king. | 
The whole world ſtood amazed at this important ac- 
cuſation, ſo ſuddenly entered upon, without concert, de- 
liberation, or reflection. Some of theſe articles of ac- 
cuſation, men ſaid, to judge by appearance, ſcem to be 
common between the impeached members and the parlia- 
| ment; 
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ment; nor did theſe perſons appear any farther active in 
the enterpriſes of which they were accuſed, than lo far as 
they concurred with the majority in their votes and 
ſp:eches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be produced, 
of their privately inviting the Scots to invade England ; 
how could ſuch an attempt be conſidered as treaſon, atter 
the act of oblivion which had paſſed, and after that both 
houſcs, with the king's concurrence, had voted that na- 
tion three hundred thoutand pounds for their brotherly 
aſſitance! While the houſe of peers are ſcarcely able to 
maintain their independency, or to reject the bills ſent 
them by the commons; will they ever be permitted by 
the populace, ſuppoſing them inclined, to paſs a ſentence, 
which muſt totally ſubdue the lower houſe, and put an 


end to their ambitious undertakings ? Theſe five mem— 
bers, at leaſt Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are the very 


heads of the popular party; and if theſe be taken off, 
what fate muit he expected by their followers, who are 
many of them accomplices in the ſame treaſon ? The 
puniſhment of leaders is ever the laſt triumph over a bro- 
ken and routed party; but ſurely was never before at- 
tempted, in oppoſition to a faction, during the full tide of 
its power and ſucceſs. 

But men had nor Jeiſure to wonder at the indiſcretion 
of this meaſure : Their aſtoniſhment was excited by new 
attempts, ftill more precipitate and imprudent. A fer- 
geant at arms, in the king's name, demanded of the houſe 
the five members; and was ſent back without any po- 
litive anſwer, Meſſengers were employed to ſearch for 
them and arreſt them. Their trunks, chambers, and 
ſtudles, were ſcaled and locked. The houle voted all 
thele acts of violence to be breaches of privilege, and 
commanded every one to defend the liberty of the mem - 
bers. The king, irritated by all this oppolition, reſolved 
next day to come in perſon to the houſe, with an inten- 
tion to demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, the perſons 
whom he had accuſed, | ; 

This refolution was diſcovered to the counteſs of Car- 
life, fiiter to Northumberland, a lady of ſpirit, wit, and 

| | intrigue. 
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intrigue. She privately ſent intelligence to the five 
members ; and they had time to withdraw, a moment be- 
fore the king entered. He was accompanied by his or- 
dinary retinue to the number of above two hundred, 
armed as utval, fome with halberts, ſome with walking- 
ſwords. The king left them at the door, and he himſelf 
advanced alone through the hal]; white all the members 
roſe to receive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his 
chair, and the king took poſſeſſion of it. The fpeech 
which he made was as follows; „ Gentlemen, I am 
« ſorry for this occaſion of coming to you. Peſter- 
& day I ſent a ſergeant at arms, to demand ſome, who, 
„ by my order, were accuſed of high-treaſon. Inſtead 
ce of obedience, I received a meſſage. I muſt here de- 
5 clare to you, that, though no king that ever was in 
4 England could be more careful of your privileges 
«© than I ſhall be, yet in caſes of treaſon no perſon has 
<c privilege. Therefore, am I come to tell you, that I 
< muſt have theſe men whereſoever I can find them. 
« Well, ſince 1 ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect 
cc that you will ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. 
5 But I aſſure you, on the word of a king, I never did 
« intend any force, but ſhall proceed againſt them in a 
« fair and legal way: For I never meant any other. 
& And now ſince I fee I cannot do what I came for, 
& J think this is no unfit occaſion to repeat what J 
& have ſaid formerly, that whatever I have done in fa- 
« your and to the good of my ſubjects, I do intend to 
£ maintain it.“ 

When the king was looking around for the accuſed 
members, he aſked the ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether 
any of theſe perſons were in the houſe ? The ſpeaker, 
falling on his knee, prudently replied: * I have, Sir, 
<c neither eyes to fee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, 
« but as the houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whole ſervant 
6 Tam. And TI humbly aſk pardon, that I cannot give 
« any other anſwer to what your majeſty is pleaſed to 
demand of me. 
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CHARLES f. 167 
The commons were in the utmoſt diſorder; and, when 
the king was departing, ſome members cried aloud, to as 
he might hear them, Privilege! privilege! And the 
houſe immediately adjourned till next day. | 

That evening, the accuſed members, to ſhow th 
greater apprehenſion, removed into the city, which was 
their fortreſs. The citizens were the whole night in 
arms. Some people, who were appointed for that pur- 
pole, or perhaps actuated by their own terrors, ran from 
gate to gate, crying out, that the cavaliers were com- 
ing to burn the city, and that the king himſelf was at 
their head. ; | | 

Next morning Charles ſent to the mayor, and ordered 
him to call a common-council immediately. About ten 
o'clock, he himſeif, attended only by three or four lords, 
went to Guildhall. He told the common-council, that 
he was ſorry to hear of the apprehenſions entertained of 
him ; that he was come to them without any guard, in 
order to ſhow how much he relied on their affections; and 
that he had accuſed certain men of high-treaſon, againſt 
whom he would proceed in a legal way, and therefore 
preſumed that they would not meet with protection in 
the city, After many other gracious expreſſions, he 
told one of the ſheriffs, who of the two was thought the 
leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that he would dine with him. 
He departed the hall without receiving the applauſe 
which he expected. In paſſing through the ſtreets, he 
heard the cry, Privilege of parlkament! privilege of 
parliament ! reſounding from all quarters. One ct the 
populace, more inſolent than the reſt, drew nigh to his 
coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your-tents, O 
Iſrael! the words employed by the mutinous Iſraelites, 
when they abandoned Rehoboam, their raſh and ill-coun- 
ſelled ſovereign. 

When the houſe of commons met, they affected the 
greateſt diſinay; and adjourning themſelves for ſome days, 
ordered a committee to fit in merchant-tay lors hall in 
ths city. The committee made an exact inquiry into all 
<rcwnitances attending the king's entry into the houſe: 


- . Eoery paſſionate ſpeech, every menacing gre of any, 


even 
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even the meaneſt of his attendants, was recorded and ag - 
gravated. An intention of offering violence to the par- 
lament, of ſeizing the accuſed members in the very 
houte, and of murdering all who ſhouvid make reſiſtance, 
was inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 


ſo it was called, was ſtill aſcribed to the counic] of pi- 


piſts and their adherents. This expreſſion, which then 
recurred every moment in ſpeeches and memorials, and 
which at preſent is ſo apt to exc te laughter in the reader, 
begat at that time the deepeſt and molt real conſternation 
throughout the kingdom. 

A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and wos 
communicated to the committee, who pretended to Jay 
gieat ſtreſs upon it. One catholic there congratulate.s 
another on the accuſation of the members; and repre- 
ſents tnat incident as a branch of the ſame pious con— 
trivance, which had excited the Iriſh inſurrection, and 
by which the profane heretics would ſoon be exterminated 
in England. 

The hcule again met; wad after confirming the votes 
of their committee, inſtantly adjourned, as if expoled to 
the moit imminent perils from the violence of their enc 
mies. This practice they continued fer ſome time. 
When the people, by theſe affected panics, were wrought 
up ts a ſufficient degree of rage and terror, it was thought 
proper that the accuſed mem bers ſhould, with a tr jumph— 
ant and military proceſſion, take their ſeats in the 
honſe. The river was covered with boats, and other 
veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and pre- 
par:d for tight. Skippon, whom the parliament had 


appointed, by their own authority, major-general of the 
city-militia, conducted the members, at the head of 


this tumultuary army, to Weſtminiter-hall, And when 
the populace, by land and by water, paſſed Wohite- 


hall, they itil] aiked with infultmg ſhouts, What hos 
become nj the king and his cavaliers : P And wwhither are 


they fled 7; 
The king, apprehenſive of aber from the enraged 
multitude, had retired to Hampton- court, deſerted by all 


the world, and overwhelmed with grief, ſhame, and re- 
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nd 4 morſe, for the fatal meaſures into which he had been 
27 hurried. His difirefled ſituation he could no longer aſ- 
e cribe to the rigours of deſtiny, or the malignity of 
„enemies: His own precipitancy and indiſcretion mult 
>? bear The blame of whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth 
#3 befal him. The moit faithful of his adherents, between 
a. 3 ſorrow and indignation, were confounded with reflections 
r. on what had happened, and what was likely to fol- 
en bor. Sceing every proſpeét blaſted, faction triumph- 

ant, the diſcontented populace inflamed to a degree 
5 : of fury, they utterly deſpaired of ſucceſs in a cauſe 
lay, to whole ruin friends and enemies ſeemed equally to 
tes CONIPITC, 


The prudence of the king, in his conduct of this af- 
fair, nobody pretended to juſtity. The legality of his 
proceedings met with many and juſt apologies; though 
generally offered to unwilling ears. No maxim of law, 


a 
L 
ee eee e, 


ted ren : 
it was (aid, is more eſtabliſhed or more univerſally allow- 
tes ed, than that privilege of parliament extends not to 
75 treaſon, felony, or breach of peace; nor has either houſe, 
\ 


during former ages, ever pretended in any of thoſe caſes 


5 to interpoſe in behalf of its members. Though ſome 
n inconvenience ſhould reſult from the obſervance of this 


5 maxim; that would not be ſufficient, without other au- 


on thority, to avoliſh a principle ettablitned by uninterrupted 
he | Precedent, and founded on the tacit content of the whole 
np legiſlature. But what are the inconveniences ſo much 
re. dreaded? The King, on pretence of treaſon, may ſeize 
ad any members of the oppoute faction, and, for a time, 
he gain to his partiſans the majority of voices, But if he 
of QF ſeize only 2 tew; will he not loſe more friends by ſach a 
en | gro:s artifice than he confines enemies? It he ſeize a 
te- Lreat n umber; is not this expedient force, open and bare - 
%, 7 faced? And what remedy at all times againſt ſuch force, 
5 but to of poſe to it a force Which is ſuperior? Even al- 


flowing that ihe king intended to employ violence, not 
ne authority, for ſeizing the members; though at that time, 
all and ever afterwards, he poſitively aſſerted the contrary; 

pet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the hall, 
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where the parliament aſſembles, is an inviolable ſane- 
tuary, was never yet pretended. And it the commor;s 
coraplain of the affront offered them, by an attempt to 
arreſt their members in their very preſence ; the blame 
muſt lie entirely on themſelves, who had formerly refuſed 3 
compliance with the king's meſſage, when he peaceably 
demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the great 
executor of the laws; and his preſence was here legally _ 
employed, both zu order to prevent oppolition, and to pro- 
tect the houle againſt thoſe inſults which their diſobe— 
dience had ſo well merited. 

Charles knew to how little purpoſe he ſhould urge 
theſe reaſons againſt the preſent fury of the commons. 
He propoſed, therefore, by a meſſage, that they would 
agree upon a legal method, by which he might carry on 
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i his proſecution againſt the members, Jeſt tarther miſ- | 
'F underſtandings happen with regard to privilege. They _ 
'F defired him to lay the grounds of accuſation before the 
'F houſe ; and pretended that they mult firſt judge whether 
I it were proper to give up their members to a legal trial, 
* The king then informed them, that he would wave for 


the preſent all proſecution: By faccefſive meſſages, he 


4 
i afterwards offered 2 pardon to the members; offered to 
|! concur in any law that ſhould acquit cr ſecure them; of. 
l fered any reparation to the houſe for the breach of privi- 
j lege, of which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to 
# complain, They were refoived ko accept of no fſatisfac- 
F tion, unleſs he would diſcover his adviters in that illegal T 
. meaſure: A condition to which, they knew, that, with⸗ 
| out rendering bhimſelf for ever vile aud contemptible, he 
j could not poſlihly ſubmit. Meanwhile, they continued 
| | to thunder againſt the violation of. parliamentary privi« 
li feges, aud, hy their violent outcries, to inflame the whole 
. nation. The ſecret reaſon of their diſpleaſure, however 4 
'8 obvious, they carefully concealed. In the king's accu- | * 
| - ſation of the members, they plainly ſaw his judgment of | 
ö late parliamentary proceedings; and every adherent of 
the ruling faction dreaded the fame fate, ſhould royal E 
authority be re-eftabliſhed in its ancient luſtre, By the ! 
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moſt unhappy conduct, Charles, while he extremely aug- 
mented in his opponents the will, had alſo increaſed the 
ability, of hurting him. 

The more to excite the people, whoſe diſpoſitions were 
already very ſeditious, the expedient of petitioning was 
renewed. A. petition from the county of Buckingham 
was preſented to the houſe by fix thouſand ſubſcr:bers, 
who promiſed to live and die in defence of the privileges 
of parliament. The city of London, the county of 
Ilex, that of Hertford, Surry, Berks, imitated the ex- 
umple. A petiticn from the apprentices was graciouſly 
received. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters ; 


whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thou- 


ſand. The addreſs of that great body contained the 
fame articles with all the others; the privileges of par- 


tiament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, 


l Sp | 
the decay of trade. The porters farther deſired, taat 


juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the atrociouſneſs 
of their crimes had deferved. And they added, That if 
ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould 
be forced to extremities not fit to be named, and make good 
the ſaying, © That neceſſity has no law.” 

Another petition was preſented by ſeveral poor peo- 


ple, or beggars, in the name of many thouſands more; 


in which the petitioners propoſed as a remedy for the 
public mitferies, That thoſe noble wworthies of the houſe 
of peers, who concur with the happy votes of the com- 
mus, may ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, and fit and 
volte as one entire body, The commons gave thanks for 

this petition, | 
The very women were {ized with the ſame rage. A 
brewer's wite, followed by many thouſands of — ſex, 
brought a petition to the houſe; in which the petitioners 
expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and nod] ane and 
their dread of like maſſncres, rapes, and outrages, with 
thole which had been „ upon their tex in Ire- 
land. They had been neceſſitated, they ſaid, to imitate 
the example of the women of Tekoah: And they claim- 
ed equal right with the men, of declaring, by petition, 
ther lenſe of the public cauſe ; becauſe Chriſt had pur- 
a2 chaſed 
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chaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment 
of Chriſt conſiſts equally the happineſs of both ſzxes. 
Pym came to the door of the houle; and having told the 
female zealots, that their petit:on was thankfully accept - 
ed, and was preiented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged 
wat their prayers tor the ſucceſs of the commons might 
follow their petition. Such low arts of popularity were 
affected! And by ſuch illiberal cant were the unhappy 
people incited to civil diſcord and convulſions! 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, which fa- 
voured the church or monarchy, from whatever hand 
they came, were diſcouraged ; but the petitioners were 
ſent for, imprifoned, and profecuted as delinquents : 
And this unequal conduct was openly avowed and juſ- 
tified. Whoever deſire a change, it was ſaid, muſt ex- 

reſs their ſentiments ; for how, otherwiſe, ſhall they be 
7 wag ? But thoſe who favour the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment in church or ſtate, ſhould not petition 3 becauſe 
they already enjoy what they wiſh for, | 

The king had poſſeſſed a great party in the lower 
houſe, as appeared in the vote for the remonſtrance; and 
this party, had every new cauſe of diſguſt been carefully 


* avoided, weuld ſcon have become the majority; from the 


odium attending the violent meaſures embraced by the 
popular leaders. A great majority he always poſſeſſed 
in the houſe of pecrs, even after the biſhops were con- 
fned or chaſed away; and this majority could not have 
been overcome, but by outrages which, in the end, would 
have drawn diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who incited them. 
By the preſent fury of the people, as by an inundation, 


_ were all theſe obſtacles fwept away, and every rampart of 


royal authority laid level with the ground. The victory 
was purſued with impetuolity by the ſagacious commons, 
who knew the importance of a favourable moment in all 
popular commotions. The terror of their authority 
they extended over the whole nation; and all oppoſi- 
tion, and even all blame vented in private converſation, 
were treated as the molt atrocious crimes by theſe ſe- 
vere inquiſitors. Scarcely was it permitted to find fault 
with the conduct of any particular member, if he made 

| a figure 
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a figure in the houſe; and reflections thrown out on 
Pym were at this time treated as breaches of privilege, 
The populace without doors were ready to execute, from 
the leaſt hint, the will of their leaders; nor was it ſafe 


tor any member to approach either houſe, who pretended 


to control by oppoſe the general torrent. After ſo un- 

ditguifed a manner was this violence conducted, that 

Hollis, in a ſpeech to the peers, deſired to know the names 

ef ſuch members as ſhould vote contrary to the ſenti- 

ments of the commons: And Pym ſaid in the lower 

houſe, that the people mult not be reſtrained in the ex- 
reſſions of their juſt deſires. 

By the flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's 
party, an undiſputed majority remained every-where to - 
their opponents; and the bills ſcent up by the commons, 
which had hitherto ftopped with the peers, and would 
certainly have been rejected, now paſſed, and were pre- 
jented tor the royal aſſent. Theſe were, the preſſing bill 
with its preamble, and the bill againſt the votes of the 
biſhops in parliament. The king's authority was at 
that time reduced to the loweſt ebb. The queen too, 
being ſecretly threatened with an impeachment, and find- 
ing no reſource in her hutband's protection, was pre- 
paring to retire into Holland. The rage of the people 
was, on account of her religion, as well as her ſpirit and 
activity, univerially levelled againft her. Uſage, the 
mott contumelious, ſhe had hitherto borne with ſilent in- 
dig nation. The commons, in their fury againſt prieſts, 
had ſeized her very confeſſor; nor would they releaſe him 
upon her repeated applications. Even a viſit of the 
prince to his mother had been openly complained of, and 
remonitrances againit it had been preſented to her. Ap- 
prchenſive of attacks (till more violent, ſhe was defirous 
uf tacilitating her eſcape; and ſhe prevailed with the king 


to paſs theſe bilis, in hopes of appealing for a time the 


rage of the multitude, 
Theſe new conceſſions, however important, the king 


mmediately found to have no. other effect, than had all 


the preceding ones: They were made the foundation of 
&gmands ſtill more exorbitant. Prom the facility of his 
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diſpoſition, from the weakneſs of his ſituation, the com- 
mons believed that he could now refuſe them nothing. 
And they regarded the leaſt moment of ralaxation, in 
their invaſion of royal authority, as highly 1mpolitic, 
during the uninterrupted torrent of their tuccefies. The 
very moment they were informed of thele laſt acquin- 


tions they affronted the queen, by opening ſome inter- 


cepted letters written to her by lord Digby: They car- 
ried up an impeachment againſt Herbert, attorney-ge- 
neral, for obeying his maſter's commands in acculing 
their members. And they proſecuted with freſh vigour, 
their plan of the militia, on which they reſted all futute 
hopes of an uncontrolled authority. 

The commons were ſenſible that monarchical govern - 
ment, which, during ſo many ages, had been eſtabliſhed 
in England, would ſoon regain ſome degree of its former 
dignity, atter the preient tempeſt was overblown ; nor 
would all their new-invented limitations be able totally 
to ſuppreſs an authority, to which the nation had ever 
been accuſtomed. The ſword alone, to which all human 
ordinances muſt ſubmit, could guard their acquired 
power, and fully enſure to them perſonal ſafety againſt 
the rifimg indignation of their ſovereign. This point, 
therefore, became the chief object of their aims. A 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town ot 
Hull, they deſpatched thither fir John Hotham, a gentle- 
man of conuderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and 
ot an ancient family; and they gave him the anthority 
of governor. They ſent orders to Goring, governor of 
Por thmouth, to obey no commands but ſuch as he ſhould 
recuive 110m the parliament. Not content with having 
obliged the king to diſplace Lunsford, whom he had 
appointed governor of the Tower, they never ceaſed ſo- 
liciting him, till he had alſo diſplaced fir John Biron, a 
man ot unexceptionable character, and had beſtowed that 
command on fir John Conyers, in whom alone, they ſaid, 
they could repoſe confidence. After making a truitlets 
attempt, in which the peers refuſed their concurrence, to 
give public warning, that the people ſhould put them - 
telves in a poſture of defence againſt the enterpriſes of 
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popifts and other l-affefted perſons, they now reſolved, 
by a bold and deciſive ſtroke, to ſeize at once the whole 
power of the ſword, and to conter it entirely on their own 
creatures and adherents. 

The ſevere votes paſſed in the beginning of this par- 
lament againit lieutenants and their deputies, for exer- 
ciing powers aiſumed by all their predeceſſors, had to- 
tally difarmed the crown, and had not left in any ma- 
giſtrate military authority ſufficient for the defence and 
ſecurity of the nation. To remedy this inconvenience 
now appeared neceſſary, A bill was introduced and 
puflec the two bouſes, which reſtored to lieutenants and 
deputies the ſame powers of which the votes of the com- 
mons had bereaved them; but at the ſame time the 
names of all the lieutenants were inſerted in the bill; and 
theſe conſiſted entirely of men in whom the parliament 
could confide. And for their conduct, they were ac- 
countable, by the expreſs terms of the bill, not to the 
King, but to the parliament. | 

The policy purſued by the commons, and which had 
hitherto ſucceeded to admiration, was, to aſtonith the 
King by the boldneſs of their enterpriſes, to intermingle 
no {weetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ expreſſions na 
leſs violent than their pretenſions, and to make him ſen- 
üble in what little eſtimation they held both his perſon 
and his dignity. To a bill ſo deſtructive of royal au- 
thority, they prefixed, with an infolence ſeemingly wan- 
ton, a preamble equally diſhonourable to the perſonal 
character of the king. FTheſe are the words: * Where- 
mas there has been of late a moſt dangerous and de- 
© ſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we 
* have juſt cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody 
& counſels of papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, who 
have already raiſed a rebellion in the kingdom of 
& Ireland: And whereas, by reaſon of many difco- 
6 veries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only 
& toltir up the like rebellions and inſurrections in this 
«© kingdom of England; but alſo to back them with 
* forces from abroad, &c.“ : 


Here 
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Here Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop to his con- 
ceſſions; and that not by a retutal, but a delay, When 
this acmand was made; a demand which, it granted, the 
commons jultly regarded as the laſt they thould ever 


have occaſion to make; he was at Dover, attending the 


queen and the princeſs of Orange, in their embarkation. 
He replicd, that he had not now Teilure to conlider a mat- 
ter of 10 great importance, and mult theretore reſpite his 
an;/ver till his return, (22d Feb.) The parhament 
inſtantly deſpatched another meſſage to him, with ſolicit. 
ations ill more importunate, They expreſſed their | 
great grief on account of his majeſty's aniwer to their 
juſt and necetlary petition, They reptefented, that any 
delay, during dangers and diſtractions ſo great and 
preſſing, was no! lets unſatisfactory and deſtructive than 
an ablolute denial, They infitted, that it was their 
duty to free put in execution a meaſure ſo neceſſary for 
public lafety. And they affirmed, that the people, in 
many counties, had applied to. them for that purpoſe, 
and, in ſome places, were of themielves, and by their 
own authority, providing againſt thoſe urgent dangers 
with which they were threatened, 

Even after this inſolence, the king durſt not venture 
upon a flat denial. Befides excepting to the preamble, 
which threw ſuch diſbonour upon him, and proteſting 
the innocence of his intentions when he entered the 
houſe of commons z he only defired that the military 
authority, it it were defective, ſnould firſt be conferred 
upon the crown; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, 
but ſuch as ſhould be revocable at pleaſure, on the ſame 
perſons whom the parliament had named in the bill. 
By a former meſſage he had exprefſed his wiſhes, that 
they would lay before him, in one view, all the conceſ— 
ſions which they deemed requiſite for the ſettlement of 
the nation. They pretended that they were expoſed to 
perils ſo dreadful and imminent, that they had not 
leiſure for ſuch a work, The expedient propoſed by 
the king ſeemed a fufficient remedy during this emer- 
gence z and yet maintained the * ogatives of the crown 
entire and unbroken, 8 0¹ů 
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n. (ft March.) But the intentions of the commons were 
en wide of this purpoſe, and their panics could be cured 
he by one remedy alone. They inſtantly replied, that the 
er 7 dingers and diſtempers of the nation were ſuch as could 
he © 7 endure no longer delay; and, unleſs the king ſpeedily 


n. complicd with their demands, they ſhould be conſtrained, 
t. for the ſafety of prince and people, to diſpoſe of the 
is militia by the authority of both houſes, and were re- 


nt © ſolved to do it accordingly. They aflerted, that thoſe 
t- parts of the kingdom which had, from their own au- 
ir thority, put themſelves in a poſture of defence durin 

ir thele prevailing fears and jealoufies, had acted ſuitably 
y to the deciurations and directions of both houſes, and 
d _ conformably to the laws of the kingdom. And while 
mn they thus menaced the king with their power, they in- 
ir vited him to fix his reſidence at London, where they 


Fr knew he would be entirely at mercy. | 

n « I] am fo much amazed at this meſſage, ſaid the 
king in his prompt reply, „ that I know not what to 
ir * anſwer. © You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears! Lay 


3 your hands on your bearts, and aſk yourſelves, whether 
4 I may not likewiſe be ditturbed with fears and jea- 
e J loufies: And if fo, I aſſure you that this meilage 
>, 2 © has nothing leſſened them. | 
g 4s to the militia, I thought ſo much of it before 
e I gave that anſwer, and am ſo much aſtured that the 
y & anſwer is agreeable to what in juſtice or reaſon you 
d „ can alk, or I in honour grant, that I ſhall not alter 
s « it in any point. 
e For my reſidence near you, I with it might be ſafe 
. “ and honourable, and that I had no cauſe to abſent 
t © myſelt from Whitehall: Aſk yourſelves whether I 
- {EZ £ have not. 
f |} What would you have? Have I violated your 
2 | © laws? Have I denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and 
t] © ſecurity of my ſubjects ? I do not aik what you have 
dane for me. ; 
- | *© Have any of my people been tranſported with fears 
i | © and apprehenſions? I offer as free and general a 
= © pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, 
; | | 6 there 
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„there is a judgment of heaven upon this nation if 
* theſe diſtractions continue. | 

«© God ſo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts 
« and intentions are upright for the maintenance of the 
ce true proteitant profeſſion, and for the obſervance and 
“ pretervation of the laws; and I hope God will bleſs 
„and afliit thoſe laws for ny preſervation.” 

No ſooner did the commons deſpair of obtaining tbe 
king's conſent to their bill, than they inſtantly voted, 
that thoſe who adviied his majeſty's anſwer were enemies | 
to the ſtate, and miſchievous projeRors againſt the ſafety 
of the nation; that this denial is of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence, that if his majeſty perſiſt in it, it will 


hazard the peace and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, 1 : 


unleſs {ome ſpeedy remedy be applied by the wiſdom and 
authority of both houſes ; and that ſuch of the ſubjects 


as have put themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt 


the common danger, have done nothing but what is. 
juſtifiable, and approved by the houſe, 4 
Left the people might be averſe to the ſeconding of 


all thele uſurpations, they were plied anew with ru- 
mours of danger, with the terrors of invaſion, with the 


dread of Engliſh and Iriſh papiſts; and the molt unac- | 
countable panics were ſpread throughout the nation. 
Lord Digby having entered Kingſton in a coach and tix, 
attended by a few livery -ſervants, the intelligence was 
conveyed ta London; and it was immediately voted, 
that he had appeared in a hoſtile manner, to the terror 
and affright of his majeſty's ſubjects, and had levied 


war againſt the kipg and kingdom. Petitions from all 


quarters loudly demanded of the parliament to put the 
nation in a pottare of defence 3 and the county of Staf- 
ford, in particular, expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſur- 
rection among the papiſts, that every man, they ſaid, 
was conſtrained to ftand upon his guard, not even daring 


to go to church unarmed. 


That the {ame violence hy which he had ſo long been 
oppreſſed, might not ſtill reach him, and extort his con- 
tent to the miiitia bill, Charles had reſolved to remove 
farther from London: And accordingly, taking the | 

| | prince 
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prince of Wales and the duke of Vork along with him, 


he arrived, by flow journies, at Vork, which he de- 
2 termined for ſome time to make the place of his reſidence. 
The diltant parts of the kingdom, being removed from 
that furious vortex of new principles and opinions which 
had tranſported the capital, ſtil] retained a fincere regard 
for the church and monarchy ; and the King here found 
marks of attachment beyond what he had before ex- 
2 pected, From all quarters of England, the prime 


whility and gentry, either perſonally, or by meſſages 


and letters, expreſſecd their duty towards him; and ex- 


horted him to tave himſelf and them from that ignomi- 
nious ſlavery with which they were threatened. The 
ſinall interval of time which had paſſed fince the fatal 


accuſation of the members, had been ſufficient to open 
the eyes of many, and to recover them from the aſto- 


uſhment with which at firſt they had been ſeized. One 


> raſh and paſſionate attempt of the King's ſcemed but a 


{mall counter-balance to lo many acts of deliberate vio- 


2 lence, which had been offered to him and every branch 
bf the legiſlature: And, however ſweet the found of 
liberty, many reſolved to adhere to that moderate free- 
dom tranſmitted them from their anceltors, and now 
better ſecured by ſuch important conceſſions; rather 
than, by engaging in a giddy ſearch after more inde- 


pendence, run a manifelt riſk either of incurring a cruel 


F ſubjection, or abandoning all law and order. 


"I 


Charles, finding himſelf ſupported by a conſiderable 
party jn the kingdom, began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, 


and to retort the accuſations of the commons with a 
vigour which he had not before exerted. Notwith- 


ſtanding their remonſtrances, and menaces, and inſults, 
he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing their bill; and they pro- 
ceeded to frame an ordinance, in which, by the authority 
of the two houſes, without the king's conſent, they 
named lieutenants for all the counties, and conferred on 
them the command of the whole military force, of all 
the guards, garritons, and forts of the kingdom. He 
iſſued proclamations againſt this manifeſt uſurpation: 
and, as he profeſſed a reſolution ſtrictly to obſerve dee 

| av 
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law himſclf, ſo was he determined, he ſaid, to cblize | 3 of 
every other perſon to pay it a like obedience. The © 
name of che king was to effential to all laws, and ſo m 
familiar in ail acts of executive authority, that the par- 

liament was afraid, bad they totally omitted it, that th 
the innovation would be too ſenſible to the people. In 
all commands, therefore, which they conferred, they 2 T 


RR 
CREDIT 53 


bound the perſons to obey the orders of his majelly, © c| 
tignified by both houſes of parliament. And, inventing 3 le 


a diſtinftion, hitherto unheard of, between the office | tl 
and the perſon of the king; thoſe very forces which“ 
they employed againſt him, they levied in his name, and 
by his authority. 

It is remarkable how much the topics of argument 
were now reverſed between the parties. The king, 
while he acknowledged his former error, of employing | © 
a plea of neceſſity, in order to infringe the laws and | 
conttitution, warned the parliament not to imitate an | * 
example on which they threw ſuch violent blame; and 
the parliament, while they clothed their perſonal fears 
or ambition under the appearance of national and im- 
minent danger, made unknowingly an apology for the 
moſt exceptionable part of the King's conduct. That 
the liberties of the people were no longer expoled to any 
peril from royal authority, ſo narrowly circumſcribed, 
to exactly defined, fo much unſupported by revenue and 
by military power, might be maintained upon very 
plausible topics: But that the danger, allowing it to 
have any exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, ur- 
gent, inevitable; which diſſolves all law, and levels 
all limitations; ſeems apparent from the ſimpleſt view 
of theſe tranſactions. So obvious indeed was the king's 
preſent inability to invade the conſtitution, that the fears 
and jealouſies which operated on the people, and puſhed 
them ſo furiouſly to arms, were undoubtedly not of a 
civil, but of a religious nature. The diſtempered ima- 
ginations of men were agitated with a continual dread 
of popery, with a horror againit prelacy, with an an- 
tipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and with a violent 
affection for Whatever was moſt oppoite to iheſe objects 
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of averſion. The fanatical ſpirit let looſe, confounded 
all regard to eaſe, ſafety, intereſt ; and diffolved every 
moral and civil obligation *. 

Each party was now willing to throw on its antagoniſt 
the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of 
them prepared for an event which they deemed inevitable, 
To gain the people's favour and good opinion, was the 
chief point on both ſides. Never was there a people 
leſs corrupted hy vice, and more actuated by principle, 
than the Engliſh during that period : Never were there 
individuals who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, 
more public ſpirit, more diſintereſted zeal. The infuſion 
of one ingredient, in too large a proportion, had cor- 
rupted all theſe noble principles, and converted them 
into the moſt virulent po:ton. To determine his choice 
in the approaching conteſts, every man hearkened with 
avidity to the reaſons propoſed on both tides. The war 
of the pen preceded that of the ſword, and daily ſharp- 
ened the humours of the oppoſite parties. Beſides pri- 
vate adventurers without number, the king and parlia- 
ment themielves carried on the controverly, by meflages, 
remonſtrances, and declarations ; where the nation was 
really the party to whom all arguments were addrefled. 
Charles had here a double advantage. Not only his 
cauſe was more favourable, as ſupporting the ancient 
government in church and ftate againſt the moſt illegal 
pretenſions: It was alſo defended with more art and 
eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted the office of 


fecretary 3 a man who adorned the pureſt virtue with 


the richeſt gifts of nature, and the moſt valuable acqut- 
iitions of learning. By him, affiſted by the king him. 
ſelf, were the memorials of the royal party chiefly com- 
poſed. So ſenſible was Charles of his ſuperiority in 
th.s particular, that he took care to diſperſe every- 
where the papers of the parliament together with his 
own, that the people might be the more enabled, by 


2 compariſon, to form a judgment between them: The 


w 


| * See note [F] "at the end of the volume, 
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parliament, while they diſtributed copies of their own, 
were anxious to ſuppreſs all the King's compoſitions. 
To clear up the principles of the conſtitution, tg 
mark the boundaries of the powers entruſted by law tg 
the ſeveral members, to ſhow what great umprovements 
the whole political ſyſtem had received from the king's 
late conceſſions, to demonſtrate his entire confidence in 
his people, and his reliance on their affections, to point 
out the ungrateful returns which had been made him, 
and the enormous encroachments, inſults, and indigni- 
ties, to which he had been expoſed ; theſe were the 
topics which, with ſo much juſtneſs of reaſoning and 
__y of expreſlion, were inſiſted on in the king's 
declarations and remonitrances *. 
Thovgh theſe writinzs were of conſequence, and 


tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it was 
evident that they would not be decifive, and that Keener 


weapons mult determine the controverſy. To the or- 
dinance of the parliament concerning the militia, the 
king oppoſed his commiſſions of array, The counties 
obeyed the one or the other, according as they ſtood 
affected. And in many counties, where the pcople 
were divided, mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes enſucd, 
The parliament, on this occaſion, went fo far as to vote; 
& That when the lords and commons in parliament, 
« which is the ſupreme court ot judicature, ſhall declare 
cc what the law of the land is, to have this not only 
& queſtioned, but contradicted, is a high breach of 
«& their privileges.” This was a plain atluming of the 
whoje legiſlative authority, and cxerting it in the moſt 
material article, the government of the militia. Upon 
the fame principles, they pretended, by a verbal criti- 
ciſm on the tenſe of a Latin verb, to raviſh from the 

king his negative voice in the legiſlature +. 
| The 

See note [G] at the end of the volume. 

+ The king, by his coronation oath, promiſes that he 


would maintain the laws and cuſtoms which the people had | 
vholca, |. 
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The magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the 
forces levied againſt the Scots; and fir John Hotham, 
the governor, though he had accepted of a commiſhon 


from the parliament, was not thought to be much diſ- 


affected to the church and monarchy. Charles, there- 
fore, entertained hopes, that, if he preſented himſelf at 
Hull before the commencement of hoſtilities, Hotham, 
everawed by his preſence, would admit him with his 
retinue 3 after which he might eaſily render himſelf 
maſter of the place. But the governor was on his 
guard, He fhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the 
Te who defied leave to enter with twenty perſons 
only, Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and 
complained to the parliament of his diſobedience, The 
palliament ayowed and juſtified the action. 

The eounty of York levied a guard for the king 
ef é men: For the kings of England had hitherto 
lived among their ſubjects like fathers among their chil. 
dren, and had derived all their ſecurity from the dignity 
of their character, and from the protection of the laws. 
Jhe two houſes, though they had already levied a guard 
for themſelves ; had attempted to ſeize all the military 
power, all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom; 
and had openly employed their authority in every kind of 
warlike preparations ; yet immediately voted, „“ That 
the king, ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to 
make war againſt his parliament, who, in all their 
6 con{ultations and actions, had propoſed no other end, 
© hit the care of his kingdoms, and the performance of 
& all duty and loyalty to his perſon ; that this attempt 
* was a breach of the wuſt repoted in him by his people, 
% contrary to his oath, and tending to a dillojution of 
de the government; and that whoever ſhould aſſiſt him in 
s {uch a waz, were traitors by the tundamental laws of 
f the kingdom. 


choſen, quae vulgus ofeger?s > The parliament pretended that 
clegerit meant Hall chuſe; and conſequently, that the king 
pad no right to refule any bills which ſhould be preſented 
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openly enliſted by the parliament for their own purpoſes, 
and the command of them was given to the earl of Eſſex. 
In London no leſs than four thouſand men enliſted in one 
day. And the parhament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to ſubſcribe, that they would 
live and die with their general. 

(roth June.) They iſſued orders for bringing in loans 
of money and plate, in order to maintain forces which 
ſhould defend the king and both houſes of parliaments: 


For this ſtyle they {till preſerved, Within ten days, vaſt 


quantities of plate were brought to their treaſurers. 
Hardly were there men enow to receive it, or room 
ſutlicient to ſtow it: And many, with regret, were ob- 
liged to carry back their offerings, and wait till the 


treaſurers could find leiſure to receive them. Such zeal 


animated the pious partiians of the parliament, eſpecially 
in the city! The women gave up all the plate and orna- 
ments of their houſes, and even their ſilver thimbles and 
bodkins, in order to ſupport the good cauſe againſt the 
malignants. | | 
Meanwhile the ſplendour of the nobility, with which 
the king was environed, much eclipſed the appearance at 
Weſtminſter. Lord-keeper Littleton, after ſending the 


great-ſeal before him, had fled to York. Above torty | 


ws of the firſt rank attended the king ; while the 
ouſe of lords leldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen mem- 
bers. Near the moiety too of the lower houſe abſented 


themſelves from counſels which they deemed fo full of 


danger. The commons ſent up an impeachment. againk 
nine peers, for deſerting their duty in parliament. Their 
own members alſo, who ſhould return to them, they 
voted not to admit, till ſatisfied concerning the reaſon of 
their abſence. | 

Charles made a declaration to the peers who attended 
him, that he expected from them no obedience to any 
commands which were not. warranted by the laws of the 


Jand. The peers anſwered this declaration by a proteſt, 


in which they declared their reſolution to obey no com- 
mando 


The armies, which had been every-where raiſed on | : 
pretence of the ſervice in Ireland, were henceforth more 
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mands but ſuch as were warranted by that authority. By 
theſe deliberate engagements, ſo worthy of an Engliſh 
prince and Engliſh nobility, they meant to confound the 
furious and tumultuary reſolutions taken by the parlia- 
ment. | 

The queen, diſpoſing of the crown-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchale a cargo of arins and ammu- 
vition. Part of thete, after eſcaping many perils, arriv- 
ed ſafely to the king. His preparations were not near ſo 
forward as thoſe of the parliament. In order to remove 
a} jealouſy, he had reſolved, that their uſurpations and 
illegal pretenſions ſhould be apparent to the whole world, 
and thought, that to recover the confidence of the people 
was a point much more materiai to his mterelt than the 
collecting of any magazines, ftores, or armies, which 
might breed apprehenſions of violent or illegal counſels. 
Rut the urgent necetlity of his ſituation no longer admit- 
ted of delay, He now prepared himſelf for defence. 
With a ſpirit, activity, and addreſs, which neither the 
one party apprehended, nor the other expected, he em- 
ploycd all the advantages which remained to him, and 


rouſed up his adherents to ams. The reſources of this 


prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his difficulties z 
and he never appeared greater than when plunged into 
ine deepeit perils and diſtreſſes. From the mixed charac- 
ter, indeed, of Charles, arole in part the misfortunes in 
which, England was at this time involved. His political 
errors, er rather weakneſles, had raiſed him invetcrate 
enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured him 
zcalous partiſans : And between the hatred of the one, and 
the affections of the other, was the nation agitated with 
the moſt violent convulſions. 

That the king might deſpair of all compoſition, the 
priament ſent him the conditions on Which they were 
willing to come to an agreement. Their demands, con- 
rained in nineteen propoſitions, amounted to a total aholi- 
on of monarchical authority. They required, that no 
wan ſhovkd remain in the council, who was not agreeable 
o parliament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould have 
validity, unlefs it paſſed the council, and was atteſted 
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under their hand; that all the oilicers of ſtate and prinet« 
pal judges ſhould be choſen with content of parliament, 


and enjoy their offices for life; that none of the royal fa. 


mily ſhould marry without conſent cf parliament or coun. 
cil; that the laws ſhould be executed againſt catholics ; 
that the votes of popiſh lords ſhould be excluded; that 
the retormation of the liturgy and church-government 
ſhould have place, according; to advice of parliament ; 


that the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be ſub- 


mitted to; that the juitice of parliament pais upon all de- 
linquents; that a general pardon be granted, with fuch 
exceptions as ſhould be adviſed by parliament; that the 
torts and caſtles be diipoſed of by conſent of parliament; 
and that no pecr be made but with conſent of both 
houſes. | 

« Should I grant theſe demands,“ ſaid the king in 
reply, © I may be waited on bareheaded; I may have 
cc 


my hand kiſſed; the title of Majeſty may be continued 


ce tome; and The king's authority, ſignified by both houſes, 
& may til] be the ſtyle of your commands; I may have 
& {words and maces carried before me, and pleaſe mylelt 
© with the fight of a crown and ſceptre (though even theſe 
« twigs would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock upon 
& which they grew was dead): But as to true and real 
& power, I ſhould remain but the onthde, but the pic- 
© ture, but the ſign of a king.” War on any terms 
was eiteemed, by the king and all his counſellors, pre- 
ferable to ſo ignominious a peace. Charles accordingly 
refolved to ſupport his authority by arms. His towns,” 
he ſaid, „were taken from him, his. ſhips, his arms, 


bis money; but there ſtill remained to him a good 


& cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with 


God's bleſſing, he doubted not, would recover. all the 
reit.“ Collecting therefore ſome forces, he advanced 


fouthwards ; and at Nottingham (25th Aug.) he erc&ted 
his royal ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord and cv! 
war throughout the Kingdom. 
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Commencement of the cidil avar—State of Parties,. 
Battle of Edge-hill— Negotiation at Oxford — Victories of 
the royalifts in the weſt—Battle of Stratton Lanj- 
down—Of Roundw y- doaun - Deatb of Hambaen— 
Briſlol taben. Siege of Glouceſter Battle ff Newbury — 
Actions in the north of England —Solemn league and 
covenant—Arming of the Scots State of Ireland. 


HEN two names, fo ſacred in the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion as thoſe of KixG and PARLIAMENT, were 
placed in oppoſition z no wonder the people were divided 
in their choice, and were agitated with the moſt violent 
animoſities and factions. 
The nobility, and more conſiderable gentry, dreading 
a total confuſion of rank from the fury of the populace, 
enlifted themſelves in defence of the monarch, from whom 
they received, and to whom they communicated, their 
juſtre. Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived 
from their anceftors, they adhered to the ancient princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, and valued themſelves on exert- 
mg the maxims, ,as well as inheriting the poſſeſſions, of 
the old Engliſh families. And while they paſſed their 
time moſtly at their country-leats, they were ſurpriſed to 
hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever 
been unacquainicd, and which implied not a limitation, 
but an abolition almoſt total, of monarchical authority. 
The city of London, on the other hand, and moſt of 
the great corporations, took part with the parliament, 
and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles on 
which the pretenſions of that aflembly were founded. 
The government of cities, which even under abſolute 
monarchies is commonly republican, inclined them to 
this party: The ſmall hereditary influence, which can 
be retained over the induſtrious inhabitants of towns ; the 
natural independence of citizens ; and the force of popu- 
lar currents over thoſe more numerous aſſociations of 
mankind z all theſe cauſes gave, there, authority to the 
ae] principies propagated throughout the nation. Many 
families 
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fumilies too, which had lately been enriched by commerte, 


6 with indignation, that, notwithſtanding their opu. | 2? © 
lence, they could not raiſe themlcIves to a level with the b 
ancient gentry ; They therefore adhered to a power, bß 
whole ſucceſs they hoped to acquire rank and conſidera- 0 
tion. And the new ſplendour and glory of the Dutch d 
commonwealth, where liberty ſo happily ſupported in- F 
duſtry, made the commercial part of the nation deſire to t 
ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. - 
The genius of tle two religions, ſo cloſely at this tine c 
[interwoven with politics, correſponded exactly to theſe di. | 
vifions. The preſbyterian religion was new, republican, | - * 
and ſuited to the genius of the populace : The other had | © 
an air of greater ſhow and ornament, was eſtabliſhed on | © 
ancient authority, and bore an affinity to the kingly and | © * 
> ariſtocratical parts of the conſtitution. The devotees of 
+ preſbytery became of courſe zealous partiſans of the parlia- | | 
ment: The friends of the epiſcopal church valued them 
- {elves on defending the rights of monarchy. | 2 A, 
* —Some men allo there were of liberal education, who, | | * 
being either careleſs or ignorant of thoſe diſputes bann 
> clied about by the clergy of both ſides, aſpired to nothing | 


hut an ealy enioyment of life, amidſt the jovial entertain= © 
ment and ſocial intercourſe of their companions. All 
theſe flocked to the king's ſtandard, where they breathed | 
Den treer air, and were exempted from that rigid preciſeneſs 
and melancholy aulterity, which reigned among the par- 
liamentary party. 

—.. Never was a quarrel more unequal than ſeemed at fiiſt 
that between the contending parties: Almoſt every ad. 
vantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The king's revenue 
had been ſeized, from the beginning, by the parliament, | 
who iſſued out to him, from time to time, ſmall fums | 
for his preient ſubſiſtence ; and as ſoon as he withdrew to 
York, they totally ſtopped all payments. London and 
211 the ſea- ports, except Newcaitle, being in their hands, 
che cuſtoms yielded them a certain and conſiderable ſupply 
ot money; and all contributions, loans, and impoſitions, 
were inore eably raiſed from the cities, which poſſeſſed 
the ready money, and where men lived under their 
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| CHARLES 1. 189 
inſpection, than they could be levied by the king in thoſe 
open countries, which after tome time declared for 
him. h | 

The ſeamen naturally followed the diſpoſition of the 
ſea- ports to which they belonged: And the eari of 
Northumberland, lord admiral, having embraced the 
party of the parliament, bad appointed, at their deſire, 
the carl of Warwic to be his heutenant, who at once 
eſtabliſhed his authority in the fiect, and kept the entire 
dominion of the ſea in ihe hands of hut aſtembly. 

All the magazines of arms and ammunition were from 
the firſt ſeized by the parliament; and their flect inter- 
cepted the greater part of thoſe which were ſent by the 
queen from Holland. The king was obliged, in order 
to am his followers, to burrow the weapons of the train- 
bands, under promiſe of reſtoring them as ſoon as pcace 
mould be fett]ed in the kingdom. 

The veneration for parliaments was at this time ex- 


treme throughout the nation. The cuſtom of reviling 


tnoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pretence, fo 
was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no 
inſtanccs of their encroaching ambition or ſelfiſh claims 
had hitherto been oblerved. Men confidered the houſe 
cf commons in no other light than as the repreſentatives 
ef the nation, whole intereſt was the ſame with that of 
tne public, who were the eternal guardians of law and 
liberty, and whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence 
of the people, could ever engage in an oppoſition to the 
crown. The torrent, therefore, of general affection ran 
to the parliament. What is the great advantage of po- 
pularity, the privilege of affixing epithets, fell of courſe 
to that party. The king's adherents were the Hic 
and the Maliguan! :; Their adverſaries were the Godly 
and the Weil-afefed. And as the force of the cities 
was mere united than that of the country, and at once 
gave ſhelter and protection to the parliamentary party, 
who could eaſily ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighbour- 
Food, almott-the whole kingdom, at the commencement 
of the war, ſeemed to be in the hands of the parlia- 
ment, 
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| What alone gave the king ſome compenſation for all |? 
1 the advantages poſſeſſed by his adverfaries, was the na. the 


ture and qualities of his adherents. More bravery and 2 wi 
5 activity were hoped for, from the generous ſpirit of te hu 
lf nobles and gentry, than from the baſe diſpoſition of the | * 0 
| multitude. And as the men of eftates, at their own ex. | Je 
| penſe, levied and armed their tenants, beſides an attach. | th 
| ment to their maſters, greater force and courage were to | © th 
i be expected in theſe ruſtic troops, than in the vicious andi a 

ene rvated populace of cities. P. 


The neighbouring ſtates of Europe, being engaged in 
violent wars, little intereſted themſelves in theſe civil 
| commotions; and this ifJand enjoyed the ſingular advan. 
\ tage (for ſuch it ſurely was) of fighting out its own 

| quarrels without the interpoſition of toreigners. France, 
from policy, had fomented the firſt diſorders in Scotland; 
| had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels; and continued to | 
\k give countenance to the Engliſh parliament : Spain, from | 
bigotry, furniſhed the Iriſh with ſome ſupplies of money | 
and arms. The prince of Orange, cloſely allied to the 
crown, encouraged Engliſh officers, who ſerved in the 
Low Countries, to enliſt in the king's army: The 
Scottiſh officers, who had been formed in Germany, and 
in the late commotions, chiefly took part with the par- 
liament. ; | 

The contempt entertained by the parliament for the 
king's party was ſo great, that it was the chief cauſe of 
puſhing matters to ſuch extremities againſt him; and 
many believed that he never would attempt reſiſtance, 
but muſt ſocn yield to the pretenſions, however enor- 
mous, of the two houſes. Even after his ſtandard was 
erected, men could not be brought to apprehend the 
danger of a civil war; nor was it imagined that he would 
have the imprudence to enrage his implacable enemies, 
and render his own condition more deſperate, by op- 
poſing a force which was ſo much ſuperior. The low 
condition in which he appeared at Nottingham confirmed 
z thete hopes. His artillery, though far from nume- 
rous, had been left at York, for want of horſes to tranſ- 
port it. Beſicics the trained bands of the county, * 
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4 by fir John Digby, the ſheriff, he had not gotten toge- 
ther above three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in 
2 which conlitted. his chief {trength, exceeded not eight 
hundred, and were very il! provided with arms. The 


| 3 forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a 


ſew days march of him; and conſiſted of above ſix 


> thouſand men well armed and well appointed. Had 
7 theſe troops advanced upon him, they muſt ſoon have 
 difpated the ſmall force which he had aflembled. By 


1 - * * 
3 * * 3 E + 
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urlving him in his r. treat, they hac fo diſcredited his 
cauſe, and diſcouraged his adherents, as to have for 
ever prevented his collecting an army able to make head 
againſt them. But the earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary 
eneral, had not yet received any orders from his 
maſters. What rendered them fo backward, atter ſuch 
precipitate ſteps as they had formerly taken, is not eaſily 
explained. It is probable, that in the extreme dittrels 
of his party conbiited the pre'ent latety of the king. 


e 


W 


n 


The partiament hoped, that the royaliſts, ſenſible of 


their fceble condition, and convinced of their ſlender re— 
ſources, would diſperſe of themicives, and leave their 
adverlaries a victory, lo much the more complete and 

C 


L 


force, and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, when it 
became neceſſary to make the concluding ſtep, and offer 
parcfaced violence to their ſovereign, their icruples and 
apprebenſions, though not ſufficient to overcome their 
rclolutions, were able to retard the execution of them. 
Sir Jacob Aſtley, whom the king had appointed 
mojor-genera] of his intended army, told him, that he 


could not give him aſſurance but he might be tiken out 
bf his bed, if the rebels ſnould make a britk attempt to 


that purpole. All the king's attendants were full of 
we I-grounded apprehenſions. Some of the lords haviug 
- defixed that a meſſage might be tent to the parliament, 
with overtures to a treaty, Charies, who well knew that 


an accommodation, in his preſent condition, meant no- 


thing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke up the council, 
left this propoſal ſhould be farther inlitted on. But next 
diy, the eur! of Southampton, whom ng one could 

2 | | ſuſpect 
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ſuſpect of baſe or timid ſentiments, having offered the 
ſame advice in council, it was hearkened to with more 
coolneſs and deliberation. He urged, that though ſuch 
a ſtep would probably increaſe the intolence of the par. 
lament, this was ſo far from being an objection, that 
ſuch dilpoſitions mutt neceſſarily turn to the advantage 


of the reyal cauſe: That if they refuſed to treat, which | kb 
was more probable, the very found of peace was ſo po- 4 
pular, that nothing could more diſguſt the nation than {0 
tuch haughty ſeverity : That if they admitted of a treaty, 1 ** 


their propoſals, confidering their preſent fituation, would 


be fo exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial th 
adherents, and turn the general favour to the king's * 
party: And that, at worſt, time might be gained by this ba 
expeaient, and a delay of the imminent danger with | 
which the king was at preſent threatened. ' 1 

Charles, on aſſembiing the council, had declared 8. 
againſt al Ngdrances towards an accommodation ; and tl 
had faid, that, having now nothing left him but his , 
honour, this laſt poſieſſion he was reſolved ſteadily to s 
preſerve, and rather to periſh-than yield any farther to 5 
the pretenſions of his enemies. But, by the unanimous k 
deſire of the counſellors, he was prevailed on to embrace | 
Southampton's advice. That nobleman, therefore, with g 
br John Colepeper and fir William Uvedale, was deſ- 
patched to London, with offers of a treaty. The 
manner in which they were received gave little hopes of 


ſuccels. Scuthampton was not allowed by the peers to 
take his ſeat 5 but was ordered to deliver his meffage to 
the uſher, and immediately to depart the city: The 
commons thowed little better diſpoſition towards Cole- 
peper and Uvedale. Both houſes replied, that they 
could admit of no treaty with the king, til! he tock 
down his ſtandard, and recalled his proclamations, in 
which the parliament {fuppoted themielves to be declared 
traitors. The king, by a ſecond metfage, denied any 
tuch tention againſt the two houſes; but offered io 
recal theic proclamations, provided the parliament agreed 
to recal theirs, in which his adhevents were declared 
traitors, They deſired him, in return, to "—_ his 

wo | orces, 
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he ME forces, to reſide with his parliament, and to give up de- 
re linquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon himſelt and 
ch bis friends to the mercy of his enemies. Both parties 
r. flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages and replies, 
at they had gained the ends which they propoſed. The 
ge ng believed that the people were made ſufficiently ſen- 
ch fbiz of the parliament's inſolence and averſion to peace: 
> © The parliament intended, by this vigour in their rer 
n olutions, to ſupport the vigour of their military ope- 
y, rations. ET : 
d The courage of the parliament was increaſed, beſides 
i tir great ſuperiority of force, by two recent events, 
s © which had happened in their favour, Goring was go- 
's | veinor of Portlinouth, the belt fortified town in the 
þ © kingdom, and, by its fituation, of great importance. 
| This man ſeemed to have rendered himſelf an iniplacable 
4 enemy to the king, by betraying, probably magnifying, 
d the ſecret cabals of the army; and the parliament thought 
» that his fidelity to them might, on that account, be en- 
* tirely depended on. But the ſame levity of mind ſtill at- 
5 tended him, and the ſame diſregard to engagements and 
. profeſſions. He took underhand his meaſures with the 
N court, and declared againſt the parliament. But, though 
0 ne had been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long 
. before knew his danger, ſo ſmall was his foreſight, that 
F he bad left the place entirely deſtitute of proviſiens, and 
mi a few days he was obliged to ſurrender to the parlia- 
: mentary forces. | 
; The marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the 
: greatelt quality and character in the kingdom, and, 


cqually with the king, deſcended, by a female, from 
Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had at- 
tempted, without having obtained the conſent of that 
monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly re- 
tated to the crown; and, upon diſcovery of his inten- 
tions, had been obliged, for ſome time, to fly the king- 
dom. Ever after, he was looked on with an evil eye at 
court, from which, in a great meaſure, he withdrew z 
and living in an independent manner, he addicted him- 
felf entirely to literary occupations and amuſements. In- 
VOL, VIII, | 8 propor- 
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proportion as the king declined in popularity, Hertfor's 
character flourithed with the people; and when this par. 
liament aſſembled, no nobleman poſſeſſed more general 
favour and authority. By his ſagacity, he ſoon per. 
ceived, that the commons, not content with correcting 
the abuſes of government, were carried, by the natural 
current of power and popularity, into the uppoſite ex- 
treme, and were committing violations, no leſs dan- 
gerous than the former, upon the Engliſh conſtitution. 
Immediately he devoted himſelf to the ſupport of the 


| king's falling authority, and was prevailed with to be 


governor to the young prince, and reſide at court, to 
which, in the eyes of all men, he gave, by his preſence, 
a new luſtre and authority, So high was his character 
for mildneſs and humanity, that he ſtill preſerved, by 


means of theſe popular virtues, the public favour ; and 


every one was ſenſible of the true motive of his change. 
Notwithſtanding his habits of eaſe and ſtudy, he now 
exerted himſelf in railing an army for the king; and 


being named general of the weſtern counties, where his 
interelt chiefly lay, he began to aſſemble forces in So» 


merſetſhire. By the aſſiſtance of lord Seymour, lord 
Paulet, John Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, fir 


Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together 


ſome appearance of an army; when the parhament, ap- 
prehenſive of the danger, lent the earl of Bedford with a 
conſiderable force againſt him. On his approach, Hert- 
ford was obliged to retire into Sherborne caſtle ; and, 
finding that place untenable, he himlelt paſſed over into 
Wales, leaving fir «Ralph Hopton, fir John Berkeley, 
Digby, and other officers, with their . horſe, conſiſting 
of about a hundred and twenty, to march into Cornwal, 
in hopes of finding that county better prepared for their 
reception. | | 
All the diſperſed bodies of the parliamentary army 
were now ordered to march to Northampton; and the 
earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, found the whole 
amount to 15, oo men. The king, though his camp 
had been gradually reinforced from ail quarters, was 
ſenſible that he had no army which could cope ** ſo 
ormi- 
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formidable a force; and he thought it prudent, by flow 
marches, to retire to Derby, thence to Shrewſbury, in 
order to countenance the levies which his friends were 
makipg in thoſe parts. At Wellington, a day's march 
from Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
and cauſed his military orders to be read at the head of 
every regiment. That he might bind himſelf by reci- 
procal ties, he ſolemnly made the following declaration 
before his whole army: 1 | 

« I do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, 


6e and as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that 1 


« will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain 
« the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in 
&« the church of England, and, by the grace ob God, in 
6 the {ame will live and die. | 

I deſire that the Jaws may ever be the meaſure of 
« my government, and that the liberty and property of 
« the ſubje&t may be preſerved by them with the ſame 
c care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, by 
« his bleſſing on this army, raiſed for my neceſſary de- 
& fence, to preſerve me from the preſent rebellion, I do 
6 ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of God, 
« to maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of parlia- 


6 ment, and to govern, to the utmoſt of my power, by 


« the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and 
& particularly to obſerve inviolably the laws to which 1 
« have given my conſent this parliament. Meanwhile, 
66 if this emergence, and the great neceſſity to which I 
© am driven, beget any violation of law, I hope it ſhall 
© be imputed by God and man to the authors of this 
© war; not to me, who have fo earneſtly laboured to 


* 


Lad 


“ preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 


e When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall 
© expect no aid or relief from man, nor any protection 
* from above: But in this reſolution I hope for the 
« cheerful aſſiſtance of all good men, and am confident 
of the blefling of heaven.“ | 

Though the concurrence of the church undoubtedly 
increaſed the King's adherents, it may ſafely be affirmed, 
that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much inculcated 
| 5 2 | by 
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by the clergy, had never done him any real ſervice, 
The bulk of that generous train of nobility and gentry 
who now attended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the 
ſpirit of liberty, as well as of loyalty: And in the 
hopes alone of his ſubmitting to a legal and limited go. 
vernment, were they willing, in his defence, to ſacrifice 
their lives and fortunes. I 

While the king's army lay at Shrewſbury, and he 
was employing himſelf in collecting money, which he 
received, though m no great quantities, by voluntary 
contributions, and by the plate of the univerſities, which 
was ſent him, the news arrived of an action, the firk 


which had happened in theſe wars, and where he was 


ſucceſsful. 

On the appearance of commotions in England, the 
princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons of the untortunate 
palatine, had offered their ſervice to the king; and the 
former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which 


had been ſent to Worceſter, in order to watch the mo— 


tions of Eſſex, who was marching towards that city, 
No ſooner had the prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome ca- 
valry of the enemy approaching the gates. Without 


delay, he briſkly attacked them, as they were defiling 
from a Jane, and forming themſeives. Colonel Sandys, 


who led them, and who fought with valour, being mor- 
tally wounded, fell from his horſe. The whole party 
was routed, and was purſued above a mile. The prince, 
hearing of Eflex's approach, returned to the main body, 
This rencounter, though of itſelf of ſmall importance, 
mightily raiſed the reputation of the royaliſts, and ac- 
quired to prince Rupert the character of promptitude 
and courage; qualities which he eminently diſplayed 
during the whole courſe of the war. 

The king, on muſtering his army, found it amount 
to 10,000 men. The earl of Lindeſey, who in his 
youth had ſought experience of military ſervice in the 
Low Countries *, was general: Prince Rupert com- 
manded the horſe: Sir Jacob Aſtley, the foot: Sir Ar- 


He was then lord Willoughby, 
: thur 
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thur Afton, the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the artil- 


try. Lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of 


guards. The eſtates and revenue of this ſingle troop, 
according to lord Clarendon's computation, were at 
J-aſt equal to thoſe of all the members who, at the com- 


; mencement of the war, voted in both houſes. Their ſer- 


vants, under the command of fir Wilham Killigrew, 
made another troop, and always marched with their 
maſters. | 

(12th OR.) With this army the king left Shrewſbury, 
reſolving to give battle as ſoon as poſſible to the army of 


the parliament, which, he heard, was continually aug- 


menting by ſupplies from London. In order to bring 
on an action, he directed his march towards the capital, 
which, he knew, the enemy wouid not abandon to him. 
Effex had now received his inſtructions. The import of 
them was, to preſent a moſt humble petiticn to the king, 
and to re{cue him and the royal family from thoſe deſpe- 
rate malignants, who had ſeized their perſons. TWẽ o 
days atter the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, 
he left Worceſter. Though it be commonly ealy in 
civil wars to get intelligence, the armies were within ſix 
miles of each other, ere either of the generals was ac- 
quainted with the approach of his enemy. Shrewtbury 
and Worceſter, the places from which they ſet out, are 
not above twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two armies 
marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. So mucn 
had military ſkill, during a long peace, decayed in 


England. 


The royal army lay near Banbury: That of the par- 
lament at Keinton, in the county of Warwic. (23d 
Oct.) Prince Rupert ſent intelligence of the enemy's ap- 
proach. Though the day was far advanced, the king 
reſolved upon the attack: Efſex drew up his men to re- 
ceive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied a 
troop for the Iriſh wars, had been obliged to ſerve in the 
parliamentary army, and was now: poſted on the left 
wing, commanded by Ramfay, a Scotchman. No ſooner 
did the king's army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering 
his troop to diſcharge their piſtols in the ground, put 
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himſelf under the command of prince Rupert. Partly 


trom this incident, partly from the furious ſhock mad 


upen them by the prince; that whole wing of cavalry 
immediately fled, and were purſued for two miles. The 
right wing of the parliament's army had no better ſuc- 


ceſs. Chaſed from their ground by Wilmot. and fir 


Arthur Afton, they alſo took to flight. The king's 


body of reſerve, commanded by fir John Biron, judging, 


like raw ſoldiers, that all was over, and impatient to 
have ſome ſhare in the action, heedleſsly followed the 
chaſe, which their left wing had precipitately led them. 
Sir William Balfour, who commanded Eſſex's reſerve, 


| 138 the advantage: He wheeled about upon the 


ing's infantry, now quite unfurniſhed of horſe; and 
he made great havoc among them. Lindeſey, the ge- 
neral, was mortally wounded, and taken priſoner. His 
fon, endeavouring his reſcue, fell likewiſe into the 
enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the 


king's ſtandard, was killed, and the ſtandard taken; 


but it was afterwards recovered. In this ſituation, 
prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every 
thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inftead of a victory, 
with which he had haſtily flattered himſelt. Some ad- 


viſed the king to leave the field: But that prince rejected 


ſuch puſillanimous counſel. The two armies faced each 
other for ſome time, and neither of them retained courage 
ſufficient for a new attack. All night they lay under 
arms; and next morning found themſelves in fight cf 
each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both ſides, 
feemed averſe to renew the battle. Eſſex firſt drew oft, 
and retired to Warwic. The king returned to his former 
quarters. Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been found 
dead on the field of battle; and the loſs of the two 
armies, as far as we can judge by the oppolite accounts, 
was nearly equal. Such was the event of this firſt battle, 


tought at Keinton, or Edge-hill. 


Some of Eſſex's horſe who had been driven off the 


field in the beginning of the action, flying to a great 


diltance, carried news of a total defeat, and ſtruck a 
mighty terror into the city and parliament, 1 a 
| | ] ev 
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ſew days, a more juſt account arrived; and then the 
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arliament pretended to a complete victory, The king 
alſo, on his part, was not wanting to diſplay his advan- 


: tages; though, except the taking of Banbury, a few 


days after, he had few marks of victory to boaſt of. He 


continued his march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the 


only town in his dominions which was altogether at his 
devotion. | 

After the royal army was recruited and refreſhed ; as 
the weather {till continued favourable, it was again put 
in motion. A party of horſe approached to Reading, 
of which Martin was appointed governor by the parlia- 
ment. Both governor and garriſon were ſeized with a 
panic, and fled with precipitation to London, The 
king, hoping that every thing would yield before him, 
advanced with his whole army to Reading. The par- 
liament, who, inſtead of their fond expectations, that 
Charles would never be able to colle& an army, had now 
the proſpect of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain 
event; were farther alarmed at the near approach of the 
royal army, while their own forces lay at a diitance. 
They voted an addreſs for a treaty. The king's nearer 
approach to Colebroke quickened their advances for 
peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, with three 
commoners, preſented the addreſs of both houſes; in 


Which they befought his majeity to : 1 ſome conve- 
] 


nent place where he might reſide, till committees could 

attend him with propoſals. The king named Wind ſor, 
and deſired that their garriſon might be removed, and his 
vn troops admitted into that caſtle. 

(3oth Nov.) Meanwhile Eflex, advancing by haſty 
marches, had arrived at London. But neither the preſence 
of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, re- 
tarded the king's approaches. Charles attacked, at 
Brentford, two regiments quartered there, and after a 
ſharp action beat them from that village, and took about 


Soo priſoners, The pariiament had ſent orders to forbear 


all hoſtilities, and had expected the ſame from the king; 
though no ſtipulations to that purpoſe had been mention- 
«© by their commiſſioners. Loud complaints were raiſed 

| again 
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againſt this attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent 
perfidy, and breach of treaty. Inflamed with reſent. 
ment, as well as anxious for its own ſafety, the city 
marched its trainei-hands in excellent order, and joined 


the army under Effex. The parliamentary army now 


amounted to above 24,000 men, and was much ſuperior 
to that of the king. After both armies had faced each 
other for ſome time, Charles drew off and retiied to 
Reading, thence to Oxiord. 8 1 

While the principal armies on both ſides were kept in 
inaction by the winter ſeaſon, the king and parliament 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in ſeeming 
advances towards peace, By means of contributions 
or aſſeſſments, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained 
his cavalry : By loans and voluntary preſents, ſent him 
from all parts of the kingdom, he ſupported his infantry: 
But the ſupplies were ſtill very uncqual to the neceflitics 
under hh he laboured. The paritament had much 
greater reſources for money ; and had, by conlequence, 
every Military preparation in much greater order and 
abundance. Beſides an impoſition levied in London, 
amounting to the five-and-twentieth part of every one's 
ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed on that city a weekly aſſeſſ- 
ment of 10,000 pounds, and another of 23, 518, cn the 
reſt of the kingdom. And as their authority was at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in moſt counties, they levied theſe 
taxes with regularity ; though they amounted to ſums 
much greater than the nation had formerly paid to the 
public. | | 

(1643.) The king and parliament ſent reciprocally 
their demands; and a treaty commenced, but without 
any ceſſation of hoſtilities, as had at firſt been propoted, 


The earl of Northumberland, and four members of the 


lower houie, came to Oxford as commiſſioners. In this 
treaty the King perpetually infiſted on the re-eſtabliſtment 
of the crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration 
of his conſtitutional prerogative : The parliament ſtill 
required new conceihons, and a farther abridgment of 
regal authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears 


and jealouſies, Finding the king ſupported by more 


forces, 
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forces, and a greater party than they had ever looked 


; for, they ſeemingly abated ſomewhat of thoſe extravagant 
conditions which they had formerly claimed; but their 


demands were ſtiil too high for an equal treaty. Beſides 
other articles, to which a complete victory alone could 
entitle them, they required the king in expreſs terms ut- 
terly to aboliſh epiſcopacy; a demand which, before, 
they had only infinuated: And they required, that all 
other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by 
their aſſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner the 


* moſt repugnant to the inclinations of the king and all 


his partiſans. They inſiſted that he ſhould ſubmit to 
the puniſhment of his moſt faithful adherents. And 
they deſired him to acquieſce in their ſettlement of the 
militia, and to confer on their adherents the entire power 
of the ſword. In anſwer to the king's propoſal, that his 
magazines, towns, forts, and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored to 
him, the parliament required, that they ſhould be put into 
ſuch hands as they could confide in: The nineteen pro- 
poſitions, which they formerly ſent to the king, ſhowed 
their zzclination to aboliſh monarchy : They only aſked, 
at preſent, the pb er of doing it. And having now, in 
the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by levying war 
againſt their ſovereign; it is evident that their fears and 
jealouſies muſt, on that account, have multiplied ex- 
tremely; and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, which 
they interwove with the ſafety of the nation, ſtill more 
mcompatible with the authority of the monarch. Though 
the gentleneſs and lenity of the king's temper might 
have enſured them againſt ſchemes of future vengeance z 
they preferred, as is, no doubt, natural, an independent 
ieenrity, accompanied too with ſovereign power, to the 
lation of ſubjects, and that not entirely guarded from all 
apprehenſions of danger *. 

The conferences went no farther than the firſt demand 
on each ſidle. The parliament, finding that there was no 
licelthood of coming to any agreement, ſuddenly recalled 
their commiſſioners. | 


* Sce note rH) at the end of the volume, 
A mi- 
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A military enterpriſe, which they had concerted ealy 
in the ſpring, was immediately undertaken. Reading, 
the garriſon of the king's which Jay neareſt to London, 
was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength in that age, 
when the art of attacking towns was not well underſtood 
in Europe, and was totally unknown in England. 
(April 15.) The earl of Efſex fat down before this place 
with an army of 18,000 men; and carried on the ſiege W 9 
by regular approaches. Sir Arthur Aſton, the gover. | J 
nor, being wounded, colone! Fielding ſucceeded to the 


: 3 ; diſc 
commard. Ina little time the town was tound to be no 4 
longer in a condition of defence; and though the king the 


approached, with an intention of obliging Eſſex to rail | 
the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the parliamentary army was ſo | * 


ſtrong, as rendered the deſign impracticable (April 27.) dit 
Fielding, therefore, was contented to vield the town, lie 
on condition chat he ſhould bring off all the garriionwith of 
the hencurs of war, and deliver up deſerters. This laſt 4 
article was thought ſo ignominious and fo prejudicial W 1; 
to the King's intereſts, that the governor was tried by ſte 
council of war, and condemned to loſe his life, for con- 5 
ſenting to it. His ſentence was afterwards remitted by t 
the king. | | 
Eſſex's army had been fully ſupplied with all neceſ- A 
ſaries from London: Even many ſuperfluities and Jux- 5 
uries were ſent them by the care of the zealous citizens: { 
Yet the hardſhips, which they ſuffered from the ſiege, y 


during ſo early a ſeaſon, had weakened them to ſuch a t 

degree, that they were no longer fit for any new enter- 

riſe. And the two armies, for ſome time, encamped in 

the neighbourhood of each other, without attempting, on | 

either ſide, any action of moment. , | 
eſides the military operations between the principal 
armies, which lay in the centre of England; each county, 
each town, each tamily almoſt, was divided within itſelf; 
and the moſt violent convulſions ſhook the whole king- 
dom. Throughout the winter, continual efforts had 
every-where been made by each party to ſurmount its 
antagoniſt; and the Englith, rouſed from the lethargy ot 
peace, with eager, though unſkiltul hands, employed 

again 
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| apainſt their fellow-citizens their long · neglected weapons. 


The furious zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſcipline, 
which had hitherto run uncontrolled throughout the 


nation, now at laſt excited an equal ardour for monarchy 


and epiſcopacy; when the intention of aboliſhing theſe 


| ancient modes of government was openly avowed by the 


parliament. Conventions tor neutrality, though in fe- 


veral counties they had been entered into, and confirmed 
by the molt ſolemn oaths, yet, being voted illegal by the 
| two houſes, were immediately broken; and the fire of 
| diſcord was ſpread into every quarter. The altercation 
ol diſcourſe, the controverſies of the pen, but, above all, 
| the declamations of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of 
men towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
| of party. Fierce, however, and inflamed as were the 
| difpotitions of the Engliſh, by a war both civil and re- 
| ligious, that great deſtroyer of humanity ; all the events 


of this period are lets diſtinguiſhed by atrocious deeds 
either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine 


diſcords, which had ſo long a continuance: A circum- 


ſtance which will be found to reflect great praiſe on the 
national character of that people, now ſo unhappily rouled 
to arms. | 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment, the earl of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter 
nobleman began thoſe aſſociations which were afterwards 
ſo much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom. He 
united in a league for the king the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Wettmoreland, and the Bi- 
ſhopric, and engaged, lome time after, other counties in 
the ſame aſſociation. Finding that Fairfax, aſſiſted by 
Hotham and the garriſon of Hull, was making progreſs 
in the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire; he advanced with a 
body of four thouſand men, and took poſſeſſion of York. 
At Tadcaiter, he attacked the forees of the parliament, 
and diflodged them: But his victory was not deciſive. 
In other rencounters he obtained ſome inconſiderable ad- 


vantages. But the chief benefit which reſulted from his 


enterpriſes was, the eſtabliſhing of the king's authority 
in all the northern provinces. ; 
93 Ja 
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In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was Killed 
by a ſhot, while he was tak ing poſſeſſion of Litchkelg 
for the parliament *. After a ſhort combat, near Staf. 
ford, between the earl of Northampton and fir John Gell, 
the former, who commanded the king's torces, was killed 
while he fought with great valour, and his forces, 
diſcouraged by his death, though they had obtained the 
advantage in the action, retreated into the town of 


Stafford. 


Sir William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſele 
among the generals of the parliament. Active and in— 
defatigable in his operations, rapid and enterpriſing; he 
was fitted by his genius to the nature of the war; which, 
being managed by raw troops, conducted by unex. 
perienced commanders, afforded ſucceſs to every bold and 
ſudden undertaking. After taking Wincheſter and Chi. 
cheſter, he advanced towards Gloceſter, which was in a 
manner blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied con- 
{derable forces in Wales for the royal party. While he 
attacked the Welſh on one fide, a fally from Gloceſter 
made impreſſion on the other. Herbert was defeated ; 
five hundred of his men killed on the ſpot ; a thouſand 
taken priſoners; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome dif- 
ficulty to Oxford. Hereford, efteemed a ſtrong town, 
defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was ſurrendered 
to Waller, from the cowardice of colonel Price the 
governor. "Tewkeſbury underwent the fame fate. Wor- 
ceſter refuſed him admittance; and Waller, without 
placing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to 


* He had taken poſſeſſion of Litchfield, and was viewing 
from a window St. Chad's cathedral, in which a party of the 
royaliſts had fortified themſelves. He was caſed in complete 
armour, but was ſhot through the eye by a random ball. Lord 
Broke was a zealons puritan ; and had formetly ſaid, that 
he hoped to ſee with his eyes the ruin of all the cathedrals ot 
England. It was a ſuperſtitious remark of the royaliſts*that 


he was killed on St. Chad's day by a ſhot from St. Chad's ca- 
thedral, which pierced that very eye by which he hoped to, 


fee the ruin of all cathedrals. 
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Gloceſter, and he thence joined the army under the earl 
of Eſſex. i | 

But the moſt remarkable actions of valour, during this 
winter-ſeaſon, were performed in the weſt. When fir 
Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall troop, retired into Com- 
wal betore the ear] of Bedford, that nobleman, de- 
ſpiſing ſo inconſiderable a force, abandoned the purfuit, 
and committed the care of ſuppreſſing the royal party to 
the ſheriffs of the county. But the affections of Corn- 
wal were much inclined to the king's ſervice, While 
fr Richard Buller and fir Alexander Carew lay at Laun- 
ceſton, and employed themſelves in executing the parlia- 
ment's ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the county 
was aſſembled at Truro ; and after Hopton produced his 


commiſſion from the earl of Hertford, the king's ge- 


neral, it was agreed to execute the laws, and to expel 
theſe invaders of the county, The train-bands were 
accordingly levied, Launceſton taken, and all Cornwal 
reduced to peace and to obedience under the king. 

It had been uſual for the royal party, on the commence- 
ment of theſe diſorders, to claim, on all occaſions, the 
ſtrict execution of the laws, which they knew were fa- 
vourable to them; and the parliament, rather than have 
recourſe to the plea of neceſſity, and avow the tranſ- 
greſſion of any ſtatute, had alſo been accultomed to warp _ 
the laws, and by forced conſtructions to interpret them 
in their own favour. But though the king was naturally 
the gainer by ſuch a method of conducting war, and it 
was by favour of law that the train-bands were raiſed in 
Cornwal ; it appeared that thoſe maxims were now preju- 
dicial to the royal party. Thele troops could not legally, 
without their own conſent, be carried out of the county; 
and conlequently, it was impoſſible to puſh into Devon- 
ſhire the advantage which they had obtained. The Cor- 
niſh royaliſts, therefore, bethought themſelves of levying 
a force, which might be more ſerviceable. Sir Bevi 
Granville, the moſt beloved man of that country, fir Ralph 
Hopton, fir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevan- 
nion, undertook, at their own charges, to raiſe an army 
for the king; and their great intereſt in Cornwal ſoon 
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enabled them to effect their purpoſe. The pattament 
alarmed at this appearance of the royaliſts, gave a come 
miſſion to Ruthven, a Scotchman, governor of Plymouth, 
to march with all the forces of Dorlet, Somerſet, and 
Devon, and make an entire conqueſt of Cornwal. The 
earl of Stamford followed him at ſome diſtance with a 
conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having entered Cor nwal 
by bridges thrown over the Tamar, hattened to an action; 
leſt Stamford ſhould join him, and obtain the honour of 
that victory which he looked for with aſſurance. The 


royaliſts, in like manner, were impatient to bring the af. 


fair to a deciſion before Ruthven's army ſhould receive 
fo conſiderable a reinforcement. The battle was fought 
on Bradoc Down; and the King's forces, though inferior 
in number, gave a total defeat to their enemies. Ruth- 
ven, with a few broken troops, fied to Saltaſh; and when 
that town was taken, he eſcaped, with ſome diflicalty, 


and almoſt alone, into Plymouth. Stamford retired, and 


diſtributed his forces into Plymouth and Exeter, 


Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the extreme want 


both of money and ammunition, under which the Cornith 
royaliſts laboured, obliged them to enter into a conven- 
tion of neutrality with the parliamentary party in De- 
vonſhire; and this neutrality held all the winter-ſeaſon. 
In the fpring it was broken by the authority of the two 
houſes ; and war recommenced with great appearance of 
diſadvantage to the king's party. Stamford, having afl- 
ſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand men, well 
ſupplied with money, proviſtons, and ammunition, ad- 
vanced upon the royaliſts, who were not half his num- 
ber, and were oppreſſed by every kind of neceſſity, 


(May 16th.) Detpair, joined to the natural gallantry of 
theſ troops, conimanded by the prime gentry of the 


county, made them refoive, by one vigorous effort, to 
overcome all theſe advantages. Stamford being encamp— 
ed on the top of a high hill near Stratton, they attacked 
him in four diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain 
all night under arms. One diviſon was commanded by 
lord Mohun and fir Ralph Hopton, another by fir Bevil 
Granville and fir John Berkeley, a third by —_— and 
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Frerannion, a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. In this 


manner the action began; the king's forces preſſing with 
vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their enemies ob- 
ttmately defending themſelves. The fight continued 
with doubtful ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief 
officers of the Corniſh, that their ammunition was ſpent 
to lets than tour barrels of powder. This defect, which 
they concealed from the ſoldiers, they reſolved to ſupply | 
by their valour. They agreed to advance without firing 
rili they ſhould reach the top of the hill, and could be 
on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the 
otficers was ſo well ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the 
royaliſts began on all fides to gain ground, Major 
general Chidley, who commanded the parliamentary army 
(for Stamford kept at a diſtance), failed not in his duty; 
and when he ſaw his men reccil, he himſelf advanced 
with a good ſtand of pikes, and pierced into the thickeſt 
of the enemy, was at lalt overpowered by numbers, and 
taken priſoner. His armv, upon this diſaſter, gave 
ground apace z inſomuch that the four parties of the 
royalifts, growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at 
leogtn met together upen the plain at the top; where 
they embraced with great joy, aud ſignaliſed their victory 
with I-ud ſhouts and mutua] congratulations. 

Aſter this ſuccels, the attention both of king and par- 
lament was turned towards the weſt, as to a very im- 
portant ſcene of action. The king ſent thither the mar- 
quis of Hertford and prince Maurice with a reinforce- 
ment of cavalry z who, having joined the Corniſh army, 
lol over-ran the county of Devon; and advancing into 
that of Somerſet, began to reduce it to ohedience. On 
the other hand, the parliament, having ſupplied fir Wil- 
lim Waller, in whom they much truſted, with a com- 
plete army, deſpatched him weſtwards, in order to check 
the progrels of the royaliſts. (5th July.) After ſome 
tenmiſhes, the two armies met at Lanſdown, near Bath, and 
tought a pitched battle, with great loſs on both ſides, but 
without any deciſive event. The gallant Granville was 
there Killed; and Hopton, by the blowing up of ſome 


_ powder, was dangeroully hurt. The royaliſts next at- 
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tempted to march eaſtwards, and to join their forces to 
the king's at Oxford: But Waller hung on their rear, 
and infeſted their march till they reached the Devizes, 
Reinforced by additional troops, which flocked to him 
from all quarters ; he fo much ſurpaſſed the royaliſts in 
number, that they durſt no longer continue their march, 
or expole themſelves to the hazard of an action. It was 


_ reſolved, that Hertford and prince Maurice ſhould pro- 


ceed with the cavalry ; and having procured a reinforce- 


ment from the king, ſhould haſten back to the relief of 


their friends. Waller was ſo confident of taking this 
body of infantry now abandoned by the horſe, that he 
wrote to the parliament, that their work was done, and 
that by the next poſt he would inform them of the num- 
ber and quality of the priſoners. But the king, even 
before Hertford's arrival, hearing of the great difficulties 
to which his weſtern army was reduced, had prepared a 
conſiderable hody of cavalry, which he immediately 
deſpatched to their ſuccour under the command of lord 
Wilmot. (13th July.) Waller drew up on Roundway- 
down, about two miles from the Devizes ; and advancing 
with his cavalry to fight Wilmot, and prevent his con- 


junction with the Corniſh infantry, was received with 


equal valour by the royaliſts. After a ſharp action he 
was totally routed, and flying with a few horſe, eſcaped 
to Briſtol, Wilmot, ſeizing the enemy's cannon, and 
having joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, at- 
tacked Waller's infantry with redoubled courage, drove 
them off the field, and routed and diſperſed the whole 
army. | | | 
This important victory following ſo quick after many 
other ſucceſſes, ſtruck preat diſmay into the parliament, 
and gave an alarm to their principal army commanded 
by Eſſex. Waller exclaimed loudly againſt that general, 
for allowing Wilmot to paſs him, and proceed without 
any interruption to the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed infantry 
at the Devizes. But Eſſex finding that his army fell 
continually to decay after the ſiege of Reading, was re- 
ſolved to remain upon the defenſive; and the weakneſs of 


the king, and his want of all military ſtores, had alſo re- 
| | ſtrained 
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trained the aftivity of the royal army. No action had 
happened] 1 in that part of England, except one ſkirmiſh, 
which of itfelt was of no great conſequence, and was ren- 
dered memorable by the death alone of the famous Hamb- 
den. 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who ſerved in the parlia- 
memary army, having received ſome ditguſt, came to 
Oxford, and oftered his fervices to the king. In order 
to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed 
»ince Rupert of the looſe diſpoſition of the enemy's quar- 
lers, and exhorted him to torm ſome attempt upon 


them. The prince, who was entirely fitted for that 


kind of ſervice, falling ſuddenly upen the diſperſed bo- 
dies ot Eilex's army, routed two regiments of cavalry 
and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two 
miles of the general's quarters. Ihe alarm being given, 
every one mounted on horicback, in order to purſue the 
prince, to recover the priſoners, and to repair the diſ- 
grace which the army had fſuſta ned. Among the reſt, 
Hamnbden, who had a 1egiment of infantry that Jay at a 
diſtance, joined the horle as a volunteer; and overtaking 
the royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt 
ol the battle. By the brav ery and activity of Rupert, the 
King's trocps were brought oif, and a great booty, 
together with two kundred priloners, was conveyed to 
Oxtord, Bat what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts was, the 
expectation that tome diſaſter had happened to Hambden, 
their capital and much-dreaded enemy. One of e 
prilontis taken in the action aid, that he was confide 

Nr. Hambden was hurt: For he ſaw him, contrary 8 
his utval oultond, ride off the field, before the action was 
cintfhed ; ts head hanging det and his hands lean- 


ip upon his horſe's neck. Next day, the news arived, 


that ne was ſhot in the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, 
end the bone broken. Some days after, he died, in ex- 
quifite pain, of his wound; nor could his ole party, 
hach their army met with a total overthrow) have been 
thraan Nto grcater contternat ion. The king himſelf ſo 


glx valued him, that, either from | generoſity ro 
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policy, he intended to have ſent him his own turgeon tg 
aſſiſt at his cure. 5 | | 

Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent per. 
ſonage; and his valour, during the war, had ſhone out 
with a luſtre equal to that of the other accompliſhments 


by which he had ever been diſtinguiſhed. Affability 


in converſation; temper, art, and eloquence in debate; 
eee and diſcernment in counſel; induſtry, vigi. 
ance, and enterpriſe in action; all theſe praiſes are una. 
nimouſly aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt oppo. 
nite parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the 
duties of private life, are aliowed to have been beyond 
exception: We mult only be cautious, notwithſtanding 
his generous zeal for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe to 
him the praiſes of a good citizen. Through all the 
horrors ot civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy, 
and ſubverſion of the conititution ; an end which, had it 
been attainable by peaceful meaſures, ought carefully to 
have been avoided, by every lover of his country. But 
whether, in the purſuit of this violent enterpriſe, he was 
actuated by private ambition, or by honeſt prejudices, 


derived from the former exorbitant powers of royalty, it 


belongs not to an hiſtorian of this age, ſcarcely even to 
an intimate friend, poſitively to determine *. 

Eſſex, diſcouraged by this event, diſmayed by the total 
rout of Waller, was farther. informed, that the queen, 
who landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at Oxford, 
and had brought from the north a reinforcement of three 


thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. Diſlodging 


from Thame and Ayleſbury, where he had hitherto lain, 


he thought proper to retreat nearer to London, and he 
ſhowed to his friends his broken and diſheartened forces, 


which a few months before he had led into the field in ſo 


flouriſhing a condition. The king, freed from this 
enemy, ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupert; 
and, by their conjunction with the Corniſh troops, a 
tormidable force, for numbers as well as reputation and 


dee note [1] at the end of the volume. | 
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ralour, was compoſed. That an enterpriſe, correſpond- 


ent to men's expectations, might be undertaken, the 


prince reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond town 
tor riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel 
Fiennes, ſon of lord Say, he himſelf, as well as his fa— 
ther, a great parliamentary leader, was governor, and 
comr..anded a garriſon of two thouſand five hundred foot, 
and two regiments, one of horſe, another of dragoons, 
The fortifications not being complete or regular, it was 
reſolved by prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and next 
morning, with little other proviſions ſuitable to fuch 
2 work. beſides the courage of the troops, the aſſault be- 
gan. The Corniſh, in three diviſions, attacked the welt 
jde, with a reſolution which nothing could control: But 
though the middle diviſion had already mounted the wall, 
ſo great was the diſadvantage of the ground, and ſo brave 
the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the aflſaiiants 
were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs both of officers and 
ſoldiers. On the prince's ſide, the aſſault was conduct- 
ed with equal courage, and almoſt with equal loſs, but 
with better ſucceſs. One party, led by lord Grandiſon, 
was indeed beaten off, and the commander himſelf mor- 
tally wounded : Another, conducted by colonel Bellaſis, 
met with a like fate: But Waſhington, with a Jeſs party, 
finding a place in the curtain weaker than the reſt, broke 
in, and quickly made room for the horſe to follow. By 
this irrvption, however, nothing but the ſuburbs was 
yet gained: The entrance into the town was ſtill more 
dithcult : And by the loſs already ſuſtained, as well as by 
the proſpect of farther danger, every one was extremely 
dilcouraged: When, to the great joy of the axmy, the 
city beat a parley *. The garriſon was allowed to march 
out with their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, 
ammunition, and colours, For this inſtance of cowar- 
dice, Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court-martia], 
and condemned to loſe his head; but the ſentence was 
remitted by the general. FT. 


* 25th July. | 
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Great complaints were made of violences exerciſed oy 
the garriſon, coutrery to the capitulation. An apolog 
was made by the royaliſts, as if theſe were a retaliation 
tor ſome violences comn itted on their friends at the fur. 
render cf Reading, And under pretence of like retalia. 
tions, but realy from the extreme animolity of the par. 
ties, were {uct irregularities continued during the whole 
courie of the war, | 

The loſs ſuſtained by the royaliſts, in the aſſault of 
Brixol, was conſiderable. Five hundred excellent ſol- 
diers periſhed. Among thoſe of condition were Grandi— 
{on, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle: Bellafis, Aſh- 
lev, and tir John Owen, were wounded : Yet was the 
ſucceſs, upon the whole, ſo confiderable as mightily 
raiſed the courage of the one party, and depreſſed that of 
the other. The king, to ſhow that he was not intoxica- 
ted with good fortune, ner aſpired to a total viftory over 
the parliament, publiſhed a manifeſto; in which he 
renewed the proteſtation, formerly taken, with great 
{olemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed hie 
firm intention of making peace upon the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the conſti ution. Having joined the eamp at Briſtol, 
and fent prince Maurice with a detachment into Devon- 
ſhire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining forces 
in an enterpriſe of moment, Some propoted, and feem- 
ingly with reaſon, to march directly to London; where 
every thing was in contuſion, where the army of the par- 
liament was baffled, weakened, and diimayed, and where, 
it was hoped, either by an inſurrection of the citizens, 
by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be put to 
the civil diſorders. But this undertaking, by realon of 
the great number and force of the London militia, was 
thought by many to be attended with conſiderable d:#icut- 
ties. Gloceſter, lying within twenty miles, preſented 
an eaſier, yet a very important conqueſt. It was the 
only remaining garriſon polleſſed by the parliament m 
thoſe parts. Could that city be reduced, the king held 
the whole courle of the Severn under his command; the 
zich and malcontent counties of the welt, having loſt al! 
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drotebtion from their friends, might be forced to pay 
ligh contributions, as an atonement for their diſaffec- 
tion; an open communication could be preſerved be- 
weren Wales and theſe new conqueſts; and half of the 
kingdom, being entirely freed from the enemy, and 
thus united into one firm body, might be employed in 
re-eſtabliſhing the king's authority throughout the re- 
mainder. Theſe were the reaſons tor embracing. that re- 
ſolution ; fatal, as it was ever eſteemed, to the royal party. 

The governor of Gloceſter was one Maſley, a ſoldier 
of fortune, who, before he engaged with the parliament, 
had offered his ſervice to the King; and as he was tree 
from the fumes of enthuſiaſm, by which meſt of the 
officers on that ſide were intoxicated, he would lend an 
car, it was preſumed, to propoſals for accommodation: 
But Maſſey was reſolute to preſerve an entire fidelity to 


his maſters 3 and though no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well 


knew how to employ to advantage that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 
ſo prevalent in his city and garriſon. (roth Aug.) The 
ſummons to ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer ; 
But before that time expired, there appeared before the king 


two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages : 


Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to lord Claren- 
don; figures, ſo habited and accoutred, as at once 
moved the moſt ſevere countenance to mirth, and the moſt 
cheerful heart to ſadneſs : It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch 
meflengers could bring leſs than a defiance, The men, 
without any circumſtance of duty or good manners, in a 


pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they brought 


an anfwer from the godly city of Gloceſter: And ex- 
tremely ready were they, according to the hiſtorian, to 
give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any queſtion ; as if 
their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking the king, to 
make him violate his own fate-conduct. "The anſwer 
from the city was in theſe words: * We, the inhabit- 
« ants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, within the 
„ garrifon of Gloceſter, unto his majelty's gracious 
«© mellage, return this humble anſwer: That we do 
{© keep this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, 
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& to and for the uſe of his majeſty, and of his royal 
« poſterity: And do accordingly conceive ourſelves 
e who:ly bound to obey the commands of his majeſty 
& ſignified by both houſes of parliament ; And are re- 
& {olved, by God's help, to keep this city accordingly,” 
After theſe preliminaries, the ſiege was reſolutely under. 
taken by the army, and as reſolutely ſuſtained by the 
Citizens and garriſon, = 

When intelligence of the ſſege of Gloceſter arrived in 
London, the conſternation among the inhabitants was as 
great as if the enemy were already at their gates. The 


rapid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament 


with immediate ſubjection: The factions and diſcontents, 
among themſelves, in the city, and throughout the 
peighbouring counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous 
diviſion or inſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it 
mult be owned, who had introduced ſuch mighty inno- 
vations in the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had project. 
ed ſo much greater, had not engaged in an enterpriſe 
witch exceeded their courage and capacity. Great vi— 
gour, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, they had 
diſplayed in all their counſels ; and a furious, headitrong 
boily, broken looſe from the reitraint of law, had hitherto 
been retained in ſubjection under their authority, and 
firmly united by zealand paſſion, as by the molt legal 
and eſtabliſhed government. A ſmall committee, on 
whom the two houſes devolved their power, had directed 
all their military operations, and had preſerved a ſecrecy 
in del;bzration, and a promptitude in execution, beyond 
what the king, notwithſtanding the advantages poſſeſſed 
by a ſingle lcader, had ever been able to attain, Senſible 
that no jealouſy was by their partifans entertained againſt 
them, they hag on all occaſious exerteſl an authority much 
more deſpotic than the royalitts, even during the preſſing 
exigencics of war, could with patience endure in their 
ſovereign. Wheoever incurred their diſpleaſure, or was 
expoſod to their ſuſpicions, was committed to priſon, and 
prokeuted under the notion of delinquency : After all 
ihe old jails were full, many ney! ones were erected; and 
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wen the ſhips were crowded with the royaliſts, both 
gentry and clergy, who languiſhed below decks, and 
periſhed in thoſe unhealthy confinements : They impoſed 
taxes, the heavielt, and of the moſt unuſual nature, by 
an ordinance of the two houſes : They voted a com- 
miſhon for ſequeftrations ; and they icized, wherever 
they had power, the revenues of all the king's party *: 
And knowing that themſelves, and all their adherents, 
were, by reſiſting the prince, expoled to the penalties of 
Jaws, they reſolved, by a leverc adminiſtration, to over- 
come theſe terrors, and to retain the people in obedience, 
by penalties of a more immediate execution. In the 
beginning of this ſummer, a combination, formed 
againſt them in London, had obliged them to exert the 
plenitude of their authority. l | 
Edmund Waller, the firſt refiner of Engliſh ver fica- 

tion, was a member of the lower heulez a man of 
conſiderable fortune, and not more diſtinguiſhed by his 
poetical genius than by his parliamentary talents, and by 
the politenels and elegance of his manners. As full of 
keen ſatire and inved ive in his eloquence, as of tender- 
neſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention 
of his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blam- 
ing thoſe violent counſels, by which the commons were 
governed, Finding all oppoſition within doors to be 
truitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which 
might oblige the parliament to accept of reaſonable con- 
ditions, and reitore peace to the nation. The charms of 
his converſation, joined to his character of courage and 
integrity, had procured him the entire confidence of 
Northumberland, Conway, and every eminent perfon of 
either ſex, who reſided in London. Wale”; opened their 
breaſt to him without reſerve, and expreſſed their diſap- 
probation of the furious meaſures purſued by the com- 
mons, and their wiſhes that ſome expedient could be 
found for ſtopping ſo impetuous a career. Tomkins, 


* The king aſterwards copied from this example ; but, as 
the far greater part of the nobility and landed gentry wers 
his friends, he reaped much lets profit from this meaſure. 
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Waller's brother-in-law, and Chaloner, the intimate 


friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiment; . 


And as the connexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly 
in the city, they informed Waller, that the fame abhor. 
rence of war prevailed there, among all men of reaſon and 
moderation. Upon reflection it ſeemed not impracticable, 
that a combination might be formed between the lords 
and citizens; and, by mutual concert, the illegal taxes 
be refuſed, which the parliament, without the royal 
aſſent, impoſed on the people. While this affair was in 
agitation, and liſts were making of ſuch as they conceiv- 
ed to be well- affected to their deſign; a ſervant of Tom. 
Kins, who had overheard their diſcourſe, immediately 
carried intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and 
Chaloner, were ſeized, and tried by a court-martial, 
They were all three condemned, and the two Jatter exe- 


cuted on gibbets erected before their own doors. A 


covenant, as a teſt, was taken * by the lords and commons, 


and impoſed on their army, and on all who lived within 


their quarters. Belides reſolving to amend and reform 
their lives, the covenanters there vow, that they will 
never lay down their arms ſo long as the papiſts now in 
open war againſt the parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, 
be protected from juſtice; they expreſs their abhorrence 
of the late conſpiracy ; and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the 
utmo{t the forces raiſed by both houles, againſt the forces 
levied by the king. 5 
Waller, as ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great 


danger into which he had fallen, was ſo ſeized with the 
dread of death, that all his former ſpirit deſerted him; 


and he confeſſed whatever he knew, without ſparing his 
moſt intimate friends, without regard to the confidence 
repoſed in him, without diſtinguiſhing between the negli- 
gence of familiar converſation and the ſchemes of a re- 
gular conſpiracy. With the moſt profound diſſimulation, 
he counterfeited ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his 
execution was put off, out of mere chriſtian compaſſion, 
till he might recover the uſe of his underſtanding. He 


th June, 
Th 2 invited 
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invited viſits from the ruling clergy of all ſecs; and 
while he expreſſed his own penitence, he received their 
devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as con- 
reying clearer conviction and information than in his life 
he had ever before attained. Preſents too, of which, 
as well as of flattery, thete holy men were not inſenſible, 
were diſtributed among them; as a ſmall retribution fer 
their prayers and gholtly counſel. And by all theſe ar- 
tiices, more than from any regard to the beauty of his 
genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and 
faction, ſmall account would be made, he prevailed fo 
far as to have his life ſpared, and a fine of ten thouſand 
pounds accepted in lieu of it. | 

The ſeverity exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy, or rather 
project, of Waller, increaled the authority of the par- 
lament, and ſeemed to enſure them againſt like attempts 
for the future. But by the progrets of the king's arms, 
the defeat of fir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, 
the ſiege of Gloceſter, a cry for peace was renewed, 
and with more violence than ever. Crowds of women, 
with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the 
| houſe, and were ſo clamorous and importunate, that 
orders were given for diſperſing them; and ſome of the 
females were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, 
and Conway, had deſerted the parliament, and had gone 
to Oxford ; Clare and Lovelace had tollowed them. 
Northumberland had retired to his country-ſeat : Eſſex 
himſelf ſhowed extreme diſſatisfaction, and exhorted the 
parliament to make peace. The upper houſe ſent down 
terms of accommodation, more moderate than had 
hitherto been inſiſted on. It even paſſed by a majority 
among the commons, that theſe propoſals ſhould be 
tranſmitted to the king. The zealots took the alarm. 
A petition againſt peace was framed in the city, and 
preſented by Pennington, the factious mayor. Multi- 
tudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces 
againſt the moderate party. The pulpits thundered, 
and rumours were ſpread of twenty thouſand Iriſh, who 
had landed, and were to cut the throat of every pro- 
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teſtant. The majority was again turned to the other 
fide z and all thoughts of pacification being dropped, 
every preparation was made for reſiſtance, and for the 
immediate relief of Gloceſter, on which the parliament 
was ſenſible all their hopes of ſucceſs in the war did ſo 
much depend. | 
Maſſey, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and 
having under his command a city and garriſon ambitious 
of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained 
the ſiege with courage and abilities, and hid much re- 
tarded the advances of the king's army. By continual 
fallies, he infeſted them in their trenches, and gained 
ſudden advantages over them: By diſputing every inch 
of ground, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their 
courage, elated by former ſucceſſes, His garriſon, how- 
ever, was reduced to the Jait extremity ; and he failed 
not, from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, 
unleſs ſpeettily relieved, he ſhouid be neceſſitated, from 
the extreme want of proviſions and ammunition, to open 
his gates to the enemy. Om | 
The parliament, in order to repair their broken con- 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, now 
excrted to the utmoſt their power and authority. They 
voted, that an army ſhould be levied under fir William 
Waller, whom, notwithſta ding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with extraordinary careſſes. Having ailociated 
in their cauſe the counties of Hertford, Ellex, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, 
they gave the earl of Mancheliter a commiſſion to be ge- 
neral of the aſſociation, and appointed an army to be 
levied under his command. But, above all, they were 
intent that Eſſex's army, on which their whole fortune 
depended, ſhould be pat in a condition of marching 
againlt the King. 
to furious declamations againit the royal cauſe. They 
even employed the expedient of preſſing, though abo- 
hiked by a late law, for which they had ſtrennoutly 
contended. And they engaged the city to ſend four 


regiments of its niilitia to the relief of Gloceſter. Alt 
g 5 ſhops, 


They excited atreſh their preachers - 
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hops, meanwhile, were ordered to be ſhut; and every 
man expected, with the utmoſt anxicty, the event of 
that important enterprite. | 
Eſſex, carrying with him a well-appointed army of 
14,000 men. took the road of Bedford and Leiceſter; 
avd, though inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 
| ef conduct and difcipline, he paſſed over thoſe open 
caampaien countries, and defended himſelf from the 
| enemy's horſe, who advanced to meet him, and who in- 
| zoſted him during his whole march. As he approached 
to Gloceiter, the King was obliged to 1aiſe the ſiege, 
and open the way for Efex to enter that city. The 
necet]ities of the garriſon were extreme. One barrel of 
powder was their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; 
and their other proviſions were in the ſame proportion. 
Ellex had breught with him military ſtores; and the 
neighbouring country abundantly ſupplied him with 
vittuals of every kind. Tie inbabitams had carefully 
concealed all proviſions from the king's army, and, pre- 
tending to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ftores 
jor that cauſe which they ſo much favoured. 

The chief difficulty ſtill remained. Eſſex dreaded a 
battle with the king's army, on account of its great 
zuperiority in cavalry; and he reſolved te return, if 
oſſible, without running that hazard, He lay five days 
at Tewkeſbury, which was his firft ſtage after leaving 
Gloceſter ; and he feigned, by ſome preparations, to 
point towards Worceſter, By a forced march during 

the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and obtained the 
doubie advantage of paſſing unmoletted an open country, 
and of ſurpriing a convoy of provitiong which lay in 
that town, Without delay, he preceeded towards Lon- 
don; but when he reached Newbury, he was ſurpriſed 
to find, that the king, by haſty marches, had arrived 
before him, and was already potlefied of the place. 

(20th Sept.) An action was now unavoidable 3 and 
Fiiex prepared tor it with preſence of mind, and not 
without military conduct. On both ſides, the battle 
was fought with deſperate valour and a ſteady bravery. 
Eliex's hoxſe were leveral times broken by the king's, 
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but his infantry maintained themſelves in firm array; 
and, beſides giving a continued fire, they preſented an 
invincible rampart of pikes againſt the furious ſhock of 
prince Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops of gentry, of 
which the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The 
militia of London eſpecially, though utterly unacquaint- 
ed with action, though drawn but a few days before 
from their ordinary occupations, yet having learned all 
military exerciſes, and being animated with unconquer. 
able zeal for the cauſe in which they were engaged, 
equalled, on this occaſion, what could be expected from 
the molt veteran forces. While the armies were engaged 
with the utmoſt ardour, night put an end to the action, 
and left the victory undecided. Next morning, Eſſex 
proceeded on his march ; and though his rear was once 
put in ſome diſorder by an incurſion of the king's horſe, 
he reached London in fafety, and received applauſe tor 
his conduct and (ſucceſs in the whole enterpriſe. The 
king followed him on his march; and having taken 
poſſeſſion of Reading, after the earl left it, he there 
eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ſtraitened, by that means, 

London, and the quarters of the enemy. | 
In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the king, 
beſides the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, two 
noblemen of promiſing hopes, was unfortunately ſlain, 
to the regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue 
throughout the kingdom, Lucius Cary, viſcount Falk- 
land, ſecretary of ſtate. Before aſſembling the preſent 
parliament, this man, devoted to the purſuits of learn- 
ing, and to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had 
enjoyed himſelf in every pleaſure, which a fine genius, 
a generous diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune, could 
afford. Called into public life, he ſtood foremoſt in all 
attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown; and dil- 
played that maſculine eloquence, and undaunted love 
of liberty, which, from his intimate acquaintance with 
the ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. 
When civil convulſions proceeded to extremities, and it 
became requiſite for him to chuſe his ſide ; he tempered 
the ardour of his zeal, and embraced the defence of 
| thole 
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thoſe limited powers which remained to monarchy, and 
which he deemed neceſlary for the ſupport of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. Still anxious, however, ior his country, 
he ſeems to have dreaded the too proipereus ſuccels of 
his own party as much as of tie enemy; and, among 
his intimate friends, often, after a deep filence and tre- 
quent ſighs, he would, with a fad accent, reiterate the 
word, Peace. In excuſe for the too free expoling of his 
erſon, which ſeemed unſuitable in a ſecretary or ſtate, 
he alleged, that it became him to be niore active than 
other men in all hazardous enterpriſes, leſt his impatience 
tor peace might bear the imputation of cowardice or 
puſillanimity. From the commencement of. the war, 
his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity became clouded ; 
and even his uſual attention to «refs, required. by his 
birth and Ration, gave way to a neghgence which was 
eally obfervable. On the morning of the battle in 
which he fell, he had ſhown ſome care of aderuing his 
perſon 3 and gave for a reaſon, that the enemy ſhould 
not find his body in any flovenly, indecent ſituation, 
„J am weary,” tubjoined' he, of the times, and 
6 foreſee much miſcry to my country; but believe 
* that I ſhall be out of it ene night.“ This excellent 
perſon was but thirty-four years of age when a period 
was thus put to his life. | 
The lojs ſuſtzined on both tides in the battle of New- 
Hury, and the advanced Jeaton, obliged the armics. to 
tire into winter- quarters. | 
In the north, during this ſummer, the great intereſt 
and popularity of tie carl, now created marquis oz | 
Newcaſtle, had raiſed a confiderable force for the k ng ; 
and great hopes of lucceis were entertained from that 
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two men, on whom the event of the war finally depend- 
ed, and who began abcut this time to be remarked for 
their valour and militay conduct. Theſe were fir 
Thomas Fairfax, ſon of the lord of that name, and 
Oliver Cromwell. T he former gained a conſiderable 
advantage at Wakefield * over a detachment of royaliits, 
* 2 1ſt of May. 
* and 
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and took general Goring priſoner : The latter obtained 
a victory at Gainſborow * over a party commanded b 

the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action. But 
both theſe deteats of the royaliſts were more than ſuffi. 
ciently compenſated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at 
Atherton moor 7, and the diſperſion of his army. After 
this victory, Newceaſtle, with an army of 15,000 men, 
fat down before Hull. Hotham was no longer governor 


of this place. That gentleman and his ſon, partly 


from a jealouſy entertained of lord Fairfax, partly re- 
penting of their engagements againſt the king, had en- 
tered into a correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had 


expreſſed an intention of delivering Hull into his hands. 


But their conſpiracy being detected, they were arreſted 
and ſent priſoners to London; where, without any re- 
gard to their former ſervices, they fell, both of them, 
victims to the ſeverity of the parliament. 

Newcaſtle, having carried on the attack of Hull for 
ſome time, was beat off by a ſally of the garriſon , 
and ſuffered fo much, that he thought proper to raiſe 
the ſiege. About the ſame time, Mancheſter, who ad- 


vanced from the eaſtern aſſociated counties, having joined 


Cromwel and young Fairfax, obtained a conſiderable 
victory over the royaliſts at Horncaſtle ; where the two 
officers laſt mentioned gained renown by their conduct 
and gallantry. And though fortune had thus balanced 
her tavours, the king's party ſtill remained much ſupe- 
rior in thoſe parts of England; and had it not been tor 


the garriſon of Hull, which kept Yorkfhire in awe, a 
conjunction of the northern forces with the army in the 


ſouth might have been made, and had probably enabled 
the king, inſtead of entering on the unfortunate, per- 
haps imprudent, enterpriſe of Gloceſter, to march di- 
rectly to London, and put an end to the war. 


While the military enterpriſes were carried on with 


vigour in England, and the event became every day 
more doubtful, both parties caſt their eye towards the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and fought aſſiſtance for the 


* 5aft of July, + 3cth of June, f 12th of October. 
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finiſhing of that enterpriſe, in which their own forces 
experienced ſuch furious oppoſition. The parliament 
had recourſe to Scotland; the king, to Ireland. 

When the Scottiſh covenanters obtained that end, for 
which they ſo earneftly contended, the eſtabliſhment of 
preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, they were 
yot fatisfied, but indulged ſtill an ardent paſſion for 
propagating, by all methods, that mode of religion in 
the neighbouring kingdoms. Having flattered them- 
ſelves, in the fervour of their zeal, that, by ſupernatural 
aſſiſtances, they thould be enabled to carry their tri- 
umphant covenant to the gates of Rome itſelf, it be- 
boved them firſt to render it prevalent in England, which 
already ſhowed ſo great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even 
in the articles of pacification, they expreſſed a deſire 
of uniformity in worſhip with England; and the king, 
employing general expreſſions, had approved of this in- 
clination, as pious and laudable. No ſooner was there 
an appearance of a rupture, than the Engliſh parliament, 
in order to allure that nation into a cloſe confederacy, 
openly declared their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, 
and of imitating the example of their northern brethren. 
When war was actually commenced, the ſame artrfices 
were uſed ; and the Scots beheld, with the utmoſt un- 
patience, a ſcene of action, of which they could not 
deem themſelves indifferent tpectators. Should the king, 


they laid, be able, by force of arfns, to prevail over the 


parliament of England, and re-eſtablith his authority in 
that powerful kingdom, he will undoubtedly retract all 
thoſe conceſſions, which, with ſo many circumſtances of 
violence and indignity, the Scots have ex:orted from 
him. Beſides a ienic of his own intereſt, and a regard 
to royal power, which has been entirely annihilated in 
this country ; his very paihon tor prelacy and for reli- 
gious ceremonies, mutt lead him to invade a church 
which he has ever been taught to regard as antichriſtian 
and unlawful. Let us but conſider who the perſons are 


that compoſe the factions now to furiouſly engaged in 


arms. Does not the parliament conſiſt of thole very 
zen 
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men who have ever oppoſe ail war with Scotland, whe 
have puniſhed the authors of our opprefiions, who hays 


obtained us the redrefs of every grievance, and who, 


with many honourable expreſſions, have conferred on us 
an ample reward for our brotherly afiiftance ? And is 
not the court full of papiſts, prelates, malignants; all 
of them zealous enemies to our religious model, and 
reſolute to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous ctta. 
bliihments? Not to mention our own neceſſary ſecurity; 
can we better expreſs our gratitude to heaven tor that 
pure light with which we are, above all nations, fo emi- 
nenly diftinguiſhed, than by conveying the ſame divine 
knowledge to our unhappy neighbours, who are wading 
through a ſca of blood in order to attain it? Thete 
were, in Scotland, the topics of every converfation : 
With theſe doctrines the pulpits echoed : And the famous 
curte of Meroz, that curſc fo folemniy denounced and 
rcnterated againſt neutrality and moderation, relounded 
from all quarters *, 

The parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, 
from the commencement of the civil diſſenſions, to in- 
terpoſe their mediation, which, they knew, would be ſo 
little favourable to the king: And the king, for that 
very reaion, had ever endeavoured, with the leaſt offen- 
five expreſſions, to decline it. Early this ſpring, the 
earl of Loudon, the chancellor, with other commiſſioners, 
and attended by Henderſon, a popular and mtrigu:ng 
preacher, was ſent to the King at Oxford, and renewed 
the offer of mediation; but with the fame ſucceſs as 
before. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered to 
prels the king-on the article of religion, and to recom- 
mend to him the Scottith model of ecclefiaftic worſhip 
and diſcipline. This was touching Charles in a very 
tender point: His honour, his conſcience, as well as 


* Curſe ye Meroz, ſaid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof : Becauſe they came not to 
the liclp of the Lord, to the help of the Lord againſt the 
mighty, Judges, clap. v. ver. 28. 
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his intereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in 
inpporting prelacy and the liturgy *. He begged the 
commiſſioners, therefore, to remain ſatisfied with the 
conceſſions which he had made to Scotland; and, having 
modelled their own church according to their own prin- 
ciples, to leave their neighbours in the like liberty, and 
not to intermeddle with affairs of which they could not 
be ſuppoſed competent judges. | 

The divines of Oxtord, ſecure, as they imagined, of 
a victory, by means of their authorities from church 
hiſtory, their quotations from the fathers, and their 
tpiritual arguments, deſired a conference with Henderſon, 
and undertook, by dint of reaſoning, to convert that 
great apoſtle of the north: But Henderſon, who had 
ever regarded as impious, the leaſt doubt with regard to 
his awn principles, and who knew of a much bctter 
way to reduce opponents than by employing any theo- 
logical topics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or con- 
troverſy. The Englith divincs went away full of admi- 
ration at the blind aſſurance and bigotted prejudices of 
the man: He, on his part, was moved with equal 
wonder at their obſtinate attachment to ſuch palpable 
errors and deluſions, | 

By the conceſhons which the king had granted to 
Scotland, it became neceſſary for him to ſummon a par- 
liament once in three years; and in June of the ſubſe- 
quent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that 
altembly. Before that time elapſed, Charles flattered 
himſelt that he ſhould be able, by ſome deciſive ad van- 
tage, to reduce the Engliſh parliament to a reatonable 
jubmiſſion, and might then expect, with ſecurity, the 
meeting of a Scottiſh parliament. Though earneſtly 
tolicited by Loudon to ſummon preſently that great 
council of the nation, he abſolutely refuſed to give au- 
tharity to men who had already excited ſuch dangerous 
commotions, and who ſhowed ſtill the fame diſpolition 
to reſiſt and inyade his authority, The commiitioners, 
therefore, not being able to prevail in any of their de- 


Sce note K] at the end of the volume. 
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mands, deſired the king's paſſport for London, where 
they purpoſed to conter with the Englich parliament; 
and being likewiſe denied this requeſt, they returned 
with extreme diſſatisfaction to Edinburgh. 

The office of conſervators of the peace was newly 
erected in Scotland, in order to maintain the confederacy 
between the two kingdoms ; and theſe, inſtigated by the 
clergy, were reſolved, {ince they could not obtain the 
king's conlent, to ſummon, in his name, but by their 
own authority, a convention of ſtates; and to bereave 
their ſovereign of this article, the only one which re- 


mained of his prerogative. Under colour of providing 


for national peace, endangered by the neighbourhood of 


Engliſh armies, was a convention called *; an aſſembly 
which, though it meets with leſs ſolemnity, has the 
fame authority as a parliament, in raiſing money and 
levying forces. Hamilton, and his brother the earl of 
Laneric, who had been ſent into Scotland in order to 


oppole theſe meaſures, wanted either authority or fince- 


rity; and paſſively yielded to the torrent. The general 
atſembly of the church met at the ſame time with the 
convention; and, exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute 
over the whole civil power, made every political con— 
kderation yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 
The Engliſh parliament was, at that time, fallen into 
great diſtreſs, by the progrels of the royal arms; and 
they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſſioners, with 
ample powers to treat of a nearer union and confederacy 
with the Scottiſh nation. The perſons employed were 
the eail of Rutland, fir William Armyre, fr Henry 
Vane the vounzer, Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, 
attended by Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal 
authority. In this negotiation, the man chiefly truſted 
was Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, capacity, as 
well as in art and dilimulation, was not ſurpaſſed by 
any one, even during that age, ſo famous for actire 
talents. By his perſuaſion was framed at Edinburgh, 
chat $0LEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, which effaced 


* 22d of June. 


al 
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all former proteſtations and vows taken in hoth king- 
doms ; and long maintained its credit and authority. In 
this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides engaging mutually 
to defend each other againit all opponents, bound them- 


ſelves to endeavour, without reſpc&t of perions, the ex- 


tirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtuion, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; to maintain the rights and 
privileges of parliaments, together with the king's au- 


thority; and to diſcoyer and bring to juſtice all incen- 


diaries and malignants. | 

The tubſcribers of the covenant vowed alſo to preſerve 
the reformed religion eſtabliſhed in the church of Scot- 
land; but, by the artifice cf Vane, no declaration more 
explicit was made with regard to England and Ireland, 
than that theſe kingdoms ſhould be retormed, according 
to the word of God, and the example of the pureſt 
churches. The Scottiſh zealots, when prelacy was ab- 
jured, deemed this expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, 
ard regarded their own model as the only one which cor- 
reſponded, in any degree, to ſuch a deſcription; But 
that able politician had other views; and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over-reaching the preſbyte- 
rians, and ſecretly laughed at their ſimplicity, he had 
blindly devoted himſelf to the maintenance of ſyſtems ſtill 
more abſurd and more dangerous. 

In the Engliſh parliament there remained ſome mem- 
bers, who, though they had been induced, either by 


private ambition, or by zeal for .civi] liberty, to concur þ.. 
with the majority, ſtill retained an a:tachment to the 
| hierarchy, and to the ancient modes of worſhip. But, 


in the preſent danger which threatened their cauſe, all 
ſcruples were laid aſide; and the covenant, by whoſe 
means alone they could expect to obtain io conſiderable a 
1cinforcement as the acceſſion of the Scottiſh nation, was 
received without oppoſition F, The parliament, there- 
fore, having firſt ſublcribed it themſelves, ordered it to 
be received by all who lived under their authority. 


* 15th of September. 
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Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, that they 
ſhould be the happy inſtruments of extending their mode 
of religion, and diſſipating that profound darkneſs in 
which the neighbouring nations were involved. The 
general aſſembly applauded this glorious imitation of the 
piety diſplayed by their anceſtors, who, they ſaid, in 
three different applications, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had endeavoured to engage the Engliſh, by per- 
ſuaſion, to lay aſide the uſe of the ſurplice, tippet, and 
corner- cap. The convention too, in the height of their 
zeal, ordered every one to ſwear to this covenant, under 


the penalty of confiſcation; beſide what farther puniſh- 


ment it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing parliament to infli& on 
the refuſers, as enemies to God, to the king, and to the 
kingdom. And being determined that the ſword ſhould 
carry conviction to all refractory minds, they prepared 


_ themlelves, with great vigilance and activity, for their 


military enterpriſes. By means of a hundred thouſand 
pounds, which they received from England ; by the 


hopes of good pay and warm quarters; not to mention 


men's favourable diſpoſition towards the cauſe ; they 
ſoon completed their levies. And having added to 
their other forces, the troops which they had recalled 
from Ireland, they were ready, about the end of the 
vear, to enter England, under the command of their old 
general, the ear] of Leven, with an army of above 
twenty thouſand men. | 

The king, foreſeeing this tempeſt which was gather- 
ing upon him, endeavoured te ſecure himſelf by. every 
expedient ; and he caſt his eye towards Ireland, in hopts 
that this kingdom, from which his cauſe had already re- 
ceived ſo much prejudice, might at length contribute 
ſomewhat towards his protection and ſecurity. 

After the commencement of the Iriſh inſurrection, 
the Engliſh parliament, though they undertook the ſup- 
preſſion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either in 
military projects, or expeditions at home, to take any 
effectual ſtep towards finiſhing that enterpriſe. They 
had entered, indeed, into a contract with the Scots, for 


ſending over an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland; 


and, 
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duced to the laſt extremities. 


tion, that though the latter, when they receive military 


the garriſon. Ormond had obtained two complete vic- 
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and, in order to engage that nation in this undertaking, 
beſide giving a promiſe of pay, they agreed to put Caric- 
fergus into their hands, and to inveſt their general with 
an authority quite independent of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Theſe troops, ſo long as they were allowed to 
remain, were uſeful, by diverting the force of the Triſh 
rebels, and protecting in the north the ſmall remnants of 
the Britiſh planters. But, except this contract with the 
Scottiſh nation, all the other meaſures of the parliament 
either were hitherto abſolutely infignificant, or tended 
rather to the prejudice of the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. 
By continuing their violent perſecution, and ſtill more 
violent menaces againtt prieſts and papiſts, they con- 
firmed the Iriſh catholics in their rebellion, and cut off 
all hopes of indulgence and toleration. By diſpoſing 
beforehand of all the Iriſh forfeitures to ſubſcribers or 
adventurers, they rendered all men of property deſperate, 
and ſeemed to threaten a total extirpation of the na- 
tives“. And while they thus infuſed zeal and animoſity 
mto the enemy, no meaſure was purſued which could 
tend to ſupport or encourage the proteſtants, now re- 


So great is the aſcendant which, from a long courſe 
of ſucceſſes, the Engliſh has acquired over the Iriſh na- 


diſcipline among foreigners, are not ſurpaſſed by any 
troops, they had never, in their own country, been able 
to make any vigorous effort for the defence or recovery 
of their liberties, In many rencounters, the Engliſh, 
under lord More, fir William St. Leger, fir Frederic 
Hamilton, and others, had, though under great diſad- 
vantages of ſituation and numbers, put the Iriſh to rout, 
and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raiſed 
the ſiege of Tredah, after an obſtinate defence made by 


tories at Kilruſh and Roſs; and had brought relief to 


A thouſand acres in Ulſter were given to every one that 
ſubſcribed 200 pounds, in Connaught to the ſubſcribers of 
350, in Munſter for 450, in Leinſter for 600. 


VOL, VIII. x all 
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all the forts, which were beſieged or blockaded in dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom, But notwithſtandling theſe 
ſucceſſes, even the moſt common neceſſaries of lite were 
wanting to the victorious armies. The Iriſh, in their 
wild rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had laid watte the 
whole kingdom, and were themſ-lves totally unfir, from 
their habitual floth and ignorance, to raiſe any conve- 
nience of human life. During the courſe of ſix months 
no ſupplies had come from England, except the fourth 
part of one ſmall veſſel's lading. Dublin, to ſave itſelf 
trom ſtarving, had been obliged to ſend the greater part 
of its inhabitants to England. The army had little am- 
munition, ſcarcely exceeding forty barrels of gun- 
powder; not even ſhoes or clothes; and for want of food 
the ſoldiers had been obliged to eat their own horſes. 
And though the diftreſs of the Iriſh was not much in- 
ferior ; beſides that they were more hardened againtt 
inch extremities, it was but a melancholy reflection, that 
the two nations, white they continued their furious ani- 
moſities, ſhould make deſolate that fertile iſland, which 
might ſerve to the ſubſiſtence and happineſs of both. 
The juſtices and council of Ireland had been engaged, 
_ chiefly by the intereſt and authority of Ormond, to fall 
into an entire dependance on the king. Parſons, Tem- 
ple, Loftus, and Meredith, who favoured the oppoſite 
party, had been removed; and Charles had ſupplied 
their place by others better affected to his ſervice. A 
committee of the Engliſh houſe of commons, which had 
been ſent over to Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs 
of that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in 
obedience to orders tranſmitted from the king. And 
theſe were reaſons ſufficient, beſides the great difficulties 


under which they themſelves laboured, wny the parlia- 


ment was unwilling to ſend ſuppl'es to an army, which, 
though engaged in a cauſe much favoured by them, was 
commanded by their declared enemies. They even inter- 

cepted ſome ſmall ſuccours ſent thither by the king. 
The king, as he had neither money, arms, ammu- 
nition, nor proviſions to ſpare from his own urgent 
Wants, reſolved to embrace an expedient, which might a. 
| once 
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_ courſe, they ſaid, 10 that firſt and primary law, with 


mentioned, from the confeſſion of the Engliſh parliament 
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ance reiicve the neceſlities of the Iriſh proteſiants, and 
contribute to the advancement of his affairs in England. 
A truce with the rebels, he thought, would enable his 
ſubjects in Ireland to provide for their own ſupport, and 
would precure him the aſſiſtance of the army againſt the 
Engliſh parliament, But as a treaty with a people, fo 
odious tor their barbarities, and ſtill more for their reli— 
gion, might be repreſented in invidious colours, and 
renew all thoſe calumnies with which he had been loaded; 
it was neceſlary to proceed with great caution in con- 
ducting that meaſure. A remonitrance from the army 
was made to the Iriſh council, repreſenting their into- 
lerable neceſſities, and craving permitſion to leave the 
kingdom: And if that were refuted, We muſt have re- 


avhich God has endowed all men; we mean the law of 
nature, which teaches every creature to prejerve itſelf. 
Memorials both to the king and parliament were tranſ- 
mitted by the juſtices and council, in which their wants 
and dangers are ſtrongly ſet forth; and though the ge- 
neral expreſſions in theſe memorials might perhaps be 
ſulpeKed of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
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itlelf, and from the very nature of things, it is apparent 
that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced to great extre- 
mities “; and it became prudent in the king, it not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to embrace ſoine expedient, which 
might ſecure them, for a time, from the ruin and miſery 
with which they were threatened. | 

Accordingly, the king gave orders + to Ormond and 
the jultices to conciude, for 2 year, a ceſſation of arms 
with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh were 
governed, and to leave both tides in poſſeſſion ef their 
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* See Carte's Qrmond, vol. ili. No. 113. 127, 126, 120, 
13. 136. 141. 144. 149.158, 159. All theſe papers put it 
pait doubt, that the neceſlities of the Fugliſh army in Ireland 
were extreme. See farther, Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 537. aud Dug- 
dale, p. 853 854. 

75th September. 
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preſent advantages. The parliament, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to find fault with every meaſure adopted by the op. 
polite party, and who would not loſe fo fair an oppor- 
tunity of reproaching the king with his favour to the 
Iriſh papiſts, exclaimed loudly againſt this ceſſation. 
Among other reaſons, they inſiſted upon the divine 
vengeance, which England might juſtly dread, for to. 
lerating antichriſtian idolatry, on N of civil con- 


tracts and political agreements. Religion, though every 


day employed as the engine of their own ambitious pur. 
poſes, was ſuppoſed too ſacred to be yielded up to the 
temporal intereſts or fafety of Kingdoms. | 

After the ceſſation, there was little neceſſity, as well 
as no means, of ſubſiſting the army in Ireland. The 
king ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted to him, 
to ſend over conſiderable bodies of it to England. Moſt 
of them continued in his ſervice; but a ſmall part hav- 
ing imbibed in Ireland a ſtrong animoſity againſt the 
catholics, and hearing the king's party univerſally 
reproached with popery, ſoon after deſerted to the par- 
lament. | | 

Some Iriſh catholics came over with theſe troops, 
and joined the royal army, where they continued the 
tame cruelties and diſorders to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed. The parliament voted, that no quarter, in 
any action, ſhould ever be given them: But prince 

Rupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon repreſſed this 
inhumanity. 
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invaſion of the Scots—Baitle of Marſton mocr— Balile 
of Crepredy-bridge— Hex s forces diſarmea—Secend 
battle of Neawbury— Riſe and charatter of the Inde- 
pendents— Self- denying crdinance—Fairjax, Cromauel 
—Treaty of Uxbridge—FExecution of Laud. 


(1644+) 4 H king had hitherto, during the courſe 
of the war, obtained many advantages over 

the parliament, and had raiſed himſelf from that low 
condition into which he had at firſt fallen, to be nearly 
upon an equal focting with his adverſaries. Yorkſhire, 
and all the northern counties, were reduced by the mar- 
quis of Newcaltle ; and, excepting Hull, the parliament 
was maſter of no garriſon in theſe quarters. In the welt, 
Plymouth alone, having been in vain beſiegtd by prince 
Maurice, reſiſted the king's authority: And had it not 
been tor the diſappointment in the enterpriſe of Gloceſter, 
the roval garriſons had reached, without interruption, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other; and had oc- 
cupied a greater extent of ground than thoſe of the par- 
liament. Many of the royaliſts flattered themſelves, that 
the fame vigorous {pirit, which had elevated them to the 
preſent height of pewer, would {till favour their progreſs, 
and obtain them a final victory over their enemies: But 
thoſe who judged more ſoundly, obſerved that, beſides 
the acceſſion of the whole Scottiſh nation to the ſide of 
the parliament, the very principle on which the royal tuc- 
ceſſes had been founded was every day acquired, more 
and more, by the oppoſite party. The king's troops, 
tull of gentry and nobility, had exerciſed a valour tu- 
perior to their enemies, and had hitherto been ſucceſsful 
in almoſt every renceunter : But, in proportion as the 
whole nation became warlike, by the continuance of civil 
diſcords, this advantage was more equaily ſhared ; and 
{uperior numbers, it was expected, muſt at length obtain. 
the victory. The king's troops allo, ill paid, and deſtitute 
of every neceſtary, could not poſſibly be retained in equal 
iicipline with che parliamentary forces, to whom ail fup- 
| 1 plies 
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plies were furniſhed from unexhauſted ſtores and treaſures, 
The ſeverity of manners, ſo much affected by theſe 
zealous hs few aſſiſted their military inſtitutions; 


and the rigid inflexibility of character by which the au- 
ſtere reformers of church and ſtate were diſtinguiſhed, 
enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain their ſoldiers 
within ſtricter rules and more exact order. And while 
the king's officers indulged themſelves even in greater 
licences than thoſe to which, during times of peace, 
they had been accuſtomed, they were apt, both to 
negle& their military duty, and to ſet a pernicious ex- 
ample of diſorder to the ſoldiers under their command. 


At the commencement of the civil war, all Engliſh- 


men, who ſerved abroad, were invited over, and treated 
with extraordinary reſpect: And moſt of them, being 
deſcended of good families, and, by reaſon of their ab- 
fence, unacquainted with the new principles which de- 
preſſed the dignity of the crown, had enliſted under the 
royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable that, though the 
military profeſſion requires great genius, and long ex- 
perience, in the principal commanders, all its ſubordinate 
duties may be diſcharged by ordinary talents, and from 
ſuperficial practice. Citizens and country- gentlemen 
{oon became excellent officers; and the generals of greateſt 
fame and capacity happened, all of them, to ſpring up 
on the ſide of the parliament. The courtiers and great 
nobility, in the other party, checked the growth of 
any extraordinary genius among the ſubordinate of- 
ficers ; and every man there, as in a regular eſtabliſhed 
government, was confined to the tation in which his birth 
tad placed him. | 

"be king, that he might make preparations, during 
winter, for the enſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford 
all tne members of either houſe, who adhered to his in- 
tereits, and endeavoured to avail himſelf of the name of 


parliament, fo paſſionately cheriſhed by the En liſn na- 


tion. The houſe of peers was pretty full; and, beſides 
the nobility employed in different parts of the kingdom, 
it contained twice as many members as commonly voted 
at Weſtminſter. The houſe of commons — - 
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about 140; which amounted not to above half of the 
other houſe of commons. | 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon 
the people, that the very uame of exciſe was unknown to 
them; and, among other evils ariſing from theſe do- 
nieſtic wars, was the introduction of that impoſt into 
England. The parliament at Weſtminſter having voted 


an exciſe on beer, wine, and other commodities ; thoſe 


at Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that re- 
renue on the king. And, in order to enable him the better 
to recruit his army, they granted him the ſum of 100, ooo 
pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the ſubject, 
The king circulated privy-ſcals, counterſigned by the 
ſpeakers of both houſes, requiring the loan of particular 


ums from ſuch perſons as lived within his quarters. 


Neither party had as yet got above the pedantry of re- 


proaching their antagoniſts with theſe illegal meaſures, 


The Weſtminſter parliament paſſed a whimſical ordi- 
nance, commanding all the inhabitants of London and the 
neighbourhood to retrench a meal a week; and to pa 
the value of it for the ſupport of the public cauſe. It is 
cally imagined, that, provided the money were paid, they 
troubled themſelves but little about the execution of their 
ordinance. | | 

Such was the king's ſituation, that, in order to reſtore 
peace to the nation, he had no occaſion to demand any 
other terms than the reſtoring of the laws and conſtitu- 
tion; the replacing him in the ſame rights which had 
ver been enjoyed by his predeceſſors z and the re-eſta- 
bliſhing, on its ancient baſis, the whole frame of govern- 
ment, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. And, that he might 
facilitate an end ſeemingly ſo deſirable, he offered to em- 
ploy means equally popular, an univerſal act of oblivion, 
and a toleration or indulgence to tender conſciences. 
Nothing therefore could contribute more to his intereſts 
than every ditcourte of peace, and every diſcuſſion of the 
conditions upon which that bleſſing could be obtained, 
For this reaton, he ſolicited a treaty, on all occaſions, 
and deſired a conference and mutual examination of pre- 

tenſions, 
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tenſions, even when he entertained no hopes that any con- 
cluſion could poſſibiy retult from it. 

For like reaſons, the parliament prudently avoided, as 
much as poſſible, all advances towards negotiat.on, 
and were cautious not to expoſe too eaſily to ceniure thoſe 
high terms, which their apprehenſions or the! ambi- 
tion made them previouſly demand of the king. Though 
their partiſans were blinded with the thickeſt veil of 
re}1g10us prejudices, they dreaded to bring their preten- 
ſions to the teſt, or lay them oper: before the whole na- 
tion. In oppoſition to the ſacred authority of the laws, 
to the venerable precedents of many ages, the popular 
Jeaders were aſhamed to plead nothing but fears and 
jealouſies, which were not avowed by the conſtitution, 
and for which, neither the perſonal character of Charles, 
fo full of virtue, nor his ſituation, ſo deprived of all in- 
dependent authority, ſeemed to afford any reaſonable 
foundation. Grievances which had been fully redreſſed; 
powers, either legal or illegal, which had been entirely 
renounced; it ſeemed unpopular, and invidious, and un- 
grateful, any farther to inſiſt on. 

The king, that he might abate the univerſal veneration 
paid to the name of parliament, had iſſued a declaration, 
in which he ſet forth all the tumults by which himſelf 
and his partiſans in both houſes had been driven from 
London ; and he thenoe inferred, that the aflembly at 
Weſtminſter was no longer a free parliament, and, till its 
liberty were reſtored, was entitled to no authority. As 
this declaration was an obſticle to all treaty, ſome con- 
trivance ſeemed requiſite, in order to elude it. 

A letter was written, in the foregoing ſpring, to the 
earl of Eſſex, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the duke of 
York, and forty-three noblemen. They there exhort 
him to be an inſtrument of reſtoring peace, nd to pro- 
mote that happy end with thoſe by whom he was em- 
ploycd. Efex, though much diſguſted with the parlia- 
ment, though apprehenſive of the extremities to which 
they were driving, though dctrous of any reaſonable ac- 
commodation ; yet was ft1!] more retolute to cit an 

| ꝛoncur- 


Honcurable fidelity to the truſt repoſed in him. He re- 


lied, that as the paper ſent him neither contained any 
addreſs to the houſes of parliament, nor any acknow- 
ledgment of their authority, he could not communicate 
jt to them. Like propoſals had been reiterated by the 
k ng, during the enſuing campaign, and ſtill met with a 
like anſwer from Eſſex. | | 
.In order to make a new trial for a treaty, the king, 
this ſpring, ſent another letter, directed to the lords and 
commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter : But 
as he alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons 
of parliament aſſembled at Oxford, and declared that his 
tcope and intention was to make proviſion that all the 
members of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and 
free aſſembly ; the parliament, perceiving the concluſion 
implied, refulcd all treaty upon fuch terms. And the king, 
who knew what ſmall hopes there were of accommoda- 
tion, would not abandon the pretenſions which he had aſ- 
ſumed; nor acknowledge the two houſes, more expreſly, 
tor a free parliament. | | 
This winter the famous Pym died; a man as much 
hated by one party, as reſpected by the other. At Lon- 
don, he was conſidered as the victim to national liberty, 
who had abridged his life by inceſſant labours for the 
intereſts of his country: At Oxford he was believed to 
have been ſtruck with an uncommon diſeaſe, and to have 


been conſumed with vermin; as a mark of divine venge- 


ance, for his multiplied crimes and treaſons, He had 
been ſo little ſtudious of improving his private fortune 
in thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one princi- 
pal author, that the parliament thought themſelves 
obliged, from gratitude, to pay the debts which he 
had contracted, We now return to the military ope- 
rations, which, during the winter, were carried on with 
vigour in ſeveral places, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 

the ſeaſon. | 
The forces brought from Ireland were landed at 
Moſtyne, in North Wales; and being put under the com- 
mand of lord Biron, they beſieged and took the caſtles of 
Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and Deddington-houſe. W 
place 
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place in Cheſhire or the neighbourhood now achered to 
the parliament, except Nantwich: And to this town 
Biron laid ſiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas 
Fairiax, alarmed at fo contiderable a progreſs of the 
royaliſts, afſembied an army of 4000 men in Yo kfhire, 
and having joined fir William Brercton, was appreach- 
ing to the camp of the enemy. Biron and his to'diers, 
clated with the jucceſſes obtained in Ireland, had enter- 
tained the moſt profound contempt for the purliamentary 
forces; a diſpoſition which, if confined to the army, may 
be regarded as a good preſage of victory; but if it ex- 
tend 10 the general, is the molt probable forerunner of a 


defeat. (25th Jan.) Fairfax ſuddenly attacked the 


camp oi the royaliſts. The ſwelling of the river by a 
thaw divided one part of the amy from the other. That 
part expoſed to Fai tax, being beaten from their poſt, 
retired into the caurch of Acton, and were all taken pri- 
ſoners: The other retreated with precipitation. And 
thus was diffipated, or rendered uſelefs, that body of 
forces which had been drawn from Ireland; and the par- 
liamentary party revived in thoſe north-weſt counties of 
England. | | 

The invaſion from Scotland was attended with conſe- 
quences of much greater importance. The Scots, having 
ſummoned in vain the town of Newcaſtle, which was 
fortified by the vigilance of fir Thomas Glenham, paſted 
the Tyne (22d Feb.); and faced the marquis of New- 
caſtle, who lay at Durham with an army ot 14,000 men, 
After ſome military operations, in which that nobleman 
reduced the enemy to difficulties for forage and proviſions, 
he recerved intelligence of a great diſaſter which had be- 
fallen his forces in Yorkſhire. Colcnel Bellafis, whom 
he had left with a conſiderable body of troops, was totally 
routed ai dc by fir Thomas Fairfax *, who had return- 
ed from Chelhire with his victorious forces. Aff aid 
of being incloſed between two armies, Newcattle fe- 
treated; and Leven having joined lord Fairfax, they fat 
down before York, to which the army of the loyalitts had 


* 11th April, 
| retired, 
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retired, But as the parliamentary and Scottiſh forces 
were not numerous enouzh to inveſt ſo large a town, di- 
vided by a river, they contented themſelves with in- 
commoding it by a looſe blockade; and affairs re- 
mained, for ſome time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppolite 
armies. 

During this winter and ſpring, other parts of the 
kingdom had alſo been infeſted with war. Hopetoun, 
having aſſembled an army of 14,000 men, endeavoured 
to break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation, 


which ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell 


upon him at Cherington, and gave him a defeat “, of 
conſiderable ynportance. In another quarter, ſiege being 
laid to Newark by the parliamentary forces, prince 
Rupert prepared himſelf tor relieving a town of ſuch 
coalequence, which alone preſerved the communication 
open between the king's ſouthern and northern quar- 
ters. With a ſmall force, but that animated by his 
active courage, he broke through the enemy, reliev- 
ed the town, and totally diſſipated that army of the 
parliament . | 

But though fortune ſeemed to have divided her favours 
between the parties, the king found himſelf, in the main, 
a conſiderable loſer by this winter-campaign ; and he 
prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event from the enſuing ſum- 
mer. The preparations of the parliament were great, 
and much exceeded the ſlender reſources of which he was 
poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſociation, they levied fourteen 
thouſand men, under the earl of Mancheſter, ſeconded 
hy Cromwel. An army of ten thouſand men, under 
Eſſex, another of nearly the ſame force under Waller, 
was aſſembled in the neighbourhood of London. The 
former was deſtined to oppoſe the king: The latter was 
appointed to march into the weſt, where prince Maurice, 
with a ſmall army which went continually to decay, was 
ſpending his time in vain before Lyme, an incontiderable 
town upon the ſea- coaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the king 
zvuld not raiſe above ten thouſand men at Oxford; and 


* 29th March. + 21ſt March, 
on 
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on their ſword chiefly, during the campaign, were theſe 
to depend for ſubſiſtence. 
The queen, terrified with the dangers which every 
way environed her, and afraid of being encloſed in Ox- 
ford, in the middle of the kingdom, fled to Exeter, where 


ſhe hoped to be delivered unmoleſted of the child with 


which ſhe was now pregnant, and whence ſhe had the 
means of an eaſy eſcape into France, if preſſed by the 
forces of the enemy. She knew the implacable hatred 
which the parliament, on account of her religion and her 
credit with the king, had all along borne her. Laſt ſm. 
mer the commons had ſent up to the peers an impeach- 
ment of high - treaſon againſt her; becauſe, in his utmoit 
diſtreſſes, ſhe had aſſiſted her huſband with arms and am- 
munition, which ſhe had bought in Holland. And had 
ſhe fallen into their hands, neither her ſex, ſhe knew, nor 
high ſtation, could protect her againſt inſults at leaſt, it 
not danger from thoſe haughty republicans, who ſo little 
affected to conduct themſelves by the maxims of gallantry 
and politeneſs. 

From the beginning of theſe diſſenſions, the parlia- 
ment, it is remarkable, had, in all things, aſſumed an 
extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, and had diſplayed 
a violence, and arrogated an authority, wiuch, on his 
fide, would rot have been compatible etther with his 
temper, or his ſituation. While he ſpoke perpetually of 
pardoning all rebels; they talked of nothing but the pu- 
niſhment of delinquents and malignauts: While he of- 
fered a toleration and indulgence to tender conſciences; 
they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy: To hig 
profeſſions of lenity, they oppoſed declarations of rigour : 


And the more the ancient tenour of the laws incultated à 


reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the more careful 
were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to cover that detect 
under which they laboured. 

Their great advantages in the north ſeemed to ſecond 


their ambition, and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs in 


their unwarrautable enterpriſes. Mancheſter, having 
taken Lincoln, had united his army to that of Leven 


Colin 


and Fairfax; and York was now cloiely beſieged by their 
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combined forces. That town, though vigorouſly de- 
fended by Newcaſtle, was reduced to extremity ; and the 
parliamentary generals, after enduring great lofſ-s and 
fatigues, flattered themſelves that all their labours would 
at laſt be crowned by this important conqueit. On a 
ſudden, they were alarmed by the approach of prince 
Rupert. This gallant commander, having vigoroutly 
exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, had collected 
a conſiderable army; and, joining fir Charles Lucas, 
who commanded Newcaftle*'s horſe, haftened to the relief 
of York, with an army ot 20,000 men. The Scottiſh 
and parliamentary generals raiſed the fiege, and, drawing 
up on Marſton- moor, purpoſed to give battle to the 
royaliſts. Prince Rupert approached the town by another 
quarter, and, interpoling the river Ouſe between him and 
the enemy, ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Neu- 
caſtle. The marquis endeavoured to perſuade him, that, 
having fo ſucceſsfully effected his purpoſe, he ought to 
be content with the preſent advantages, and leave the 
enemy, now much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſ- 
couraged by their ill ſucceſs, to diffolve by thoſe mutual 
diſſenſions which had begun to take place among them. 
The prince, whole martial diſpoition was not ſufficientiy 
tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by complaiſance, 
pretending poſitive orders from the king, without deign- 
ing to conſult with Newcattle, whoſe merits and ſervices 
deſerved better treatment, immediately iſſued orders for 
battle, and led out an army to Mariton-moor *. This 
action was obſtinately diſputed between the moſt nu- 
merous armies that were engaged during the courſe of 
theſe wars; nor were the forces on each fide much dif- 
terent in number. Fifty thouland Brinh troops were 
Icd to mutual flaughter; and the victory ſeemed long 
undecided between them. Prince Rupert, who com- 
manded the right wing of the royaliſts, was oppoſe to 
Cromwel, who conducted the choice troops of the par- 
lament, enured to danger under that determined leader, 
animated by zeal, and confirmed by th: muſt rigid 


| * 2d July. 
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diſcipline. Atter a ſhort combat, the cavalry of the 
royalifts gave way; and ſuch of the infantry as ſtocd 
next them were likewiſe borne down, and put to flight. 
Newcaltle's regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or to pe- 
riſh, obſtinately Kept their ground, and maintained by 
their dead bodies, the ſame order in which they had at 
firſt been ranged. In the other wing, fir Thomas Fair. 
fax and colonel Lambert, with ſome troops, broke through 
the royaliſts; and, tranſported by the ardour of purſuit, 
ſoon reached their victorious friends, engaged allo in 
purſuit of the enemy. But after that tempeit was paſt, 
Lucas, who commanded the royaliſts in this wing, re— 


ſtoring order to his broken forces, made a furious at- 


tack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into 
diſorder, puſhed them upon their own infantry, and put 
that whole wing to rout. When ready to ſeize on 
their carriages and baggage, he perceived Cromwel, who 
was now returned from purſuit of the other wing. Both 
ſides were not a little ſurpriſed to find that they mult again 
renew the combat for that victory which each of them 


thought they hed already obtained. The front of the 


battle was now exactly counterchanged; and each army 
occupied the ground which had been poſſeſſed by the 
enemy at the beginning of the day. This ſecond battle 
was equally furious and defperate with the firſt: But 
after the utmoſt efforts of courage by both parties, victory 
wholly turned to the fide of the parhament. The prince's 
train of artillery was taken; and his whole army puſhed 
off the field of battle. „ 

This event was in itſelf a mighty blow to the king 
but proved more fatal in its conſequences. « The mur: 
quis of Newcaltle was entirely Joſt to the royal cautc, 
That nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his 


order, had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of 


his diſpoſition, into theſe military operations, merely by 
a high ſenſe of honour, and a perſonal regard to his 
maſter. The dangers of war were diſregarded by his va- 
Jour ; but its ſatigues were opprefhive to his natural indo- 
lence. Munificent and generous in his expenſe; polite 
and elegant in his taſte ; courteous and humane in his be- 
| havieur ; 
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haviour; he brought a great acceſſion of friends and of 
credit to the party which he embraced. But amidft all 
the hurry of action, his inclinations were ſecretly drawn 
to the ſoft arts of peace, in which he took delight; and 
the charms of poetry, muſic, and converſation, often 
ſtole him from his rougher occupations. He choſe tir 
William Davenant, an ingenious poet, for his lieute- 
nant-general : The other perſons, in whom he placed 
confidence, were more the inſtruments of his refined plea- 
ſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which they under- 
took: And the ſeverity and application requiſite to the 
{upport of difcipline, were qualities in which he was en- 
tirely wanting. | 
When prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, reſolved 
on this battle, and iſſued all orders, without communi- 
cating his intentions to him; he took the field, but, he 
ſaid, merely as a volunteer; and, except by his perſonal 
courage, which ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare 
in the action. Enraged to find that all his ſucceſsful la- 
bours were rendered abortive by one act of fatal temerity, 
terrified with the proſpe&t of renewing his pains and 
fatigue, he reſolved no longer to maintain the few re- 
ſources which remained to a deſperate cauſe, and thought 
that the ſame regard to honour, which had at firſt called 
him to arms, now required him to abandon a party, 
where he met with fuch unworthy treatment. Next 
morning eariy he ſent word to the prince that he was 
inſtantly to leave the Kingdom; and, without delay, he 
went to Scarborough, where he found a veſſel, which 
carried him beyond fea, During the enſuing vears, till 
the reſtoration, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and" 
law, with indifference, his opulent fortune ſequeſtered 
by thoſe who aſſumed the government of England. He 
diſdained, by ſubmiſſion or compoſition, to ſhow obe1- 
ſance to their uſurped authority; and the leaſt favcurable 
cenſors of his merit allowed, that the fidelity and ſer- 
vices of a whole life had ſufficiently atoned for one raſh 
action into which his paſſion had betrayed him. 
Prince Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off the 
remains of his army, and retired into Lancaſhire. 
Y 2 SGlenham, 
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Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to ſuricnder 
York *; and hc rel wi; out his garrilon with all the 
honours of war. Lord Fairfax, remaining in the city, 
eſtabliſhed his government in that whole country, and 
ſent a thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to join with the 


parliamentary forces in that quarter, and attend the mo- 


tions of prince Rupert: The Scottiſh army marched 
northwards, in order to join the earl of Calender, who 
was advancing with ten thouſand additional forces; and 
to reduce the town of Newcafile, which they took by 
ſtorm : The earl of Mancheſter, with Cromwel, to whom 
the fame of this great victory was chiefly afcribed, and 
who was wounded in the action, rcturned to the calvin 
aſlociation, in order to recruit his army. 

While theſe events paſſed in the north, the kino's 
affairs in the ſouth were conducted with more ſucceſs 
and greater abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who had 
been created earl oi Brenttord, actcd, under the king, as 

eneral. | 5 6 

The parliament ſoon completed their two armies com- 
manded by Eſſex and Waller. The great zeal of the 
city facilitated this undertaking. Many ſpeeches were 


made to the citizens by the parliamcutary leaders, in 


order to excite their ardour. Hollis, in particular, ex- 
horted them not to ſpare, on this important occaſion, 


either their purſes, their perſons, or their prayers z and, 


in general, it mutt be confeſſed, they were ſufficiently 
liberal in all theſe contributions. The two generals had 


orders to march with their combined armies towards 


Oxford; and, if the king retired into that city, to lay 
ſiege to it, and by cne cnterptife put a period to the war. 
The king, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, 
palled with dexterity between the two armies, which had 
taken Abingdon, and had incloſed him on both ſides F. 
He marched towards Worceiter ; and Waller received 
orders from Eſſex to follow him and watch his motions ; 
while he himſelf marched into the welt in queſt of prince 
Maurice. Waller had approached within two mites of 

* x6 July. + 3d June, | 
ene 


ward againſt Eſſex. That general, having obliged 
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the royal camp, and was only ſeparated from it by the 
Severn, when he received intelligence that the king was 
advanced to Bewdley, and had directed his courſe towards 
Shrewſbury. In order to prevent him, Waller preſently 
diſlodged, and haſtened by quick marches to that town; 
while the king, ſuddenly returning upon his own foot- 
ſteps, reached Oxford; and having reinforced his army 
from that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in 
queſt of Waller. (29th June.) The two armies faced 
each other at Cropredy-bridge near Banbury ; but the 
Charwell ran hetween them. Next day the king de- 
camped, and marched towards Daventry. Waller or- 
dered a conſiderable detachment to paſs the bridge, with 
an intention of falling on the rear of the royaliſts. He 
was repulſed, routed, and purſued with conliderable 
loſs. Stunned and diſheartened with this blow, his 
army decayed and melted away by deſertion; and the 
king thought he might ſafely leave it, and march weſt- 


prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken 
Weymouth and Taunton, advance. till in his conqueſts, 
und met with no equal oppoſition. The king followed 
him, and having reinforced his army from all quarters, 
appeared in the field with an army ſuperior to the enemy. 
Efjex, retreating into Cornwal, informed the parliament 
of his danger, and defred them to fend an army, which 
might fall on the king's rear. General Middleton re- 
ceived a commiſſion to execute that ſervice ; but came too 
late. Effex's army, cooped up 1n a narrow Corner at 
Leſtithiel, deprived of all forage and proviſions, and 
ſeeing no proſpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity. The king prefſed them on one fide ; prince 
Maurice on another; fir Richard Granville on a third. 
Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of the principal officers, eſcap- 
ed in a boat to Plymouth : Balfour with his horſe paſſed 
the king's out-polts, in a thick miſt, and got ately to 
the garriſon of his own party. (iſt Sept.) The foot 
under Skippon were obliged to ſurrender their arms, 
artillery, baggage, and ammunition ; and being con- 
ducted' to the parliameat's quarters, were diſmiſſed. By | 
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this advantage, which was much boaſled of, the king, 
betides the honour of the enterpriſe, obtained what he 
ſtood extremely in necd of: The parliament, having pre— 
terved the men, loſt what they couid eaſily repair. 

No ſooner did this intelligence reach London, than the 


committee of the iwo kingdoms voted thanks to Eſſcx tor 


his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this method of 
proceeding, no leis politic than magnanimous, was pre— 
lerved by the parliament throughout the whole courſe of 
the war. Equaily indulgent to their triends and rigorous 
to their enemies, they employed, with ſuccels, theſe two 
powerful engines of reward and puniſhment, in contirma- 
tion of their authority. | 

That the king might have leſs reaſon to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the welt, the parlia— 
ment eppoſed to him very numerous forces. Having 
armed anew Eftex's ſubdued, but not diſheartened ircops, 
they ordered Mancheſter and Cromwel to march with 
their recruited forces from the eaſtern aſtociation; aud 
joining their armies to thoſe of Waller and Niiddleton, as 
well as of Eſſex, offer battle to the king. Charles chole 
his poſt at Newbury, where the parliamentary armies, 
under the ear] of Mancheſter, attacked him with great 
vigour; and that town was a ſecond time the {ſcene of the 


blocdy animoſities of the Engliſh. (27th Oct.) Ellex's 


ſoldiers, exhorting one another to repair their broken 
honcur, ard revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, made un 
impetuous aſtault on the rœyaliſts; and having recovered 
ſome of heir cannon, loft in Cornwal, could net forbear 
embracing them with tears of joy. Though the king's 
tro-ps defended themſclves with valour, they were over - 
powered by numbers; and the night came very ſcalon— 
ably to, their relief, and prevented a total overthrow. 
Charles, leaving bis baggage and cannon in Pepnirgton- 
caſtle, near Newbury, tort 
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| ws 
hwith retreated to Walhng— 


ferd, and thence to Oxford. There prince Rupert and 
the car] of Northampton joined him, with confiderable 
bodies of cavalry, Stiengthened by this reinforcements 
he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now emplay- 
<« betore Peiningten- cale. Ellex, detaingd by n 
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had not joined the army ſince his misfortune in Cornwal. 
(th Nov.) Mancheſter, who commanded, though his 
forces were much ſuperior to thoſe of the king, declined 
an engagement, and rejected Cromwel's advice, who 
earneſtly preſſed him not to neglect ſo favourable an 
opportunity of finiſhing the war. The king's army, by 
bringing off their cannon from Dennington-caltle, in the 
face of the enemy, ſeemed to have {ufhciently repaired 
the honour which they had loſt at Newbury ; and Charles, 
having the ſatisfaction to excite, between Mancheſter 
and Cromwel, equal animoſities with thoſe which for- 
merly took place between Eſſex and Waller, diſtributed 
his army into winter-quarters. 

23d Nov ) Thoſe conteſts among the parliamentary 
generals, which had diſturbed their military operations, 
were renewed in London during the winter ſeaſon ; and 
each being ſupported by his own faction, their mutual 
reproaches and acculations agitated the whole city and 
parliament. There had long prevailed, in that party, a 
ſecret diſtinctien, which, though the dread of the king's 
power had. hitherto ſuppreſſed it, yet, in proportion as 
the hopes of ſucceſs became nearer and more immediate, 
began to diſcover itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. 
The INDEPENDENTS, Who had, at firſt, taken ſhelter 
and concealed themſelves under the wings of the PREs- 
BYTERIANS, now evidently appeared a diſtinct party, 
and betrayed very different views and pretenſions. We 
muſt here endeavour to explain the genius of this party, 
and of its leaders, who henceforth occupy the ſcene of 
action. 

During thoſe times, when the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit met 
with ſuch honour and encouragement, and was the im- 
mediate means of diſtintion and preferment z it was im- 
potitble to ſet bounds to theſe holy fervours, or confine, 
within any natural limits, what was directed towards an 


infinite and a ſupernatural object. Every man, as 


prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emula- 
tion, or ſupported by his habits of hypocriſy, endeavour- 
ed to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his tellows, and to arrive 
at a higher pitch ef faintſhip and perfection. In propor- 

tion 
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obſtinacy, had hitherto gratified, co the full, their bigot- 
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tion to its degree of fanaticiſm, each ſect became danger. 
ous and deſtructive; and as the independents went a note 
higher than the preſbyterians, they could leſs be reſtrain. 
ed within any hounds of temper and moderation. From 
this diſtinction, as from a firit principle, were derived, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, all the other differences of 
theſe two ſets. 

The independents rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh. 
ments, and would admit of no ſpiritual courts, no 
government among paſtors, no interpoſition of the magi- 
ſtrate in religious concerns, no fixed encouragement an- 
nexed to any ſyſtem of doctrines or opinions. According 
to their principles, each congregation, united voluntarily 
and by ſpiritual ties, compoſed, within itſelf, a ſeparate 
church, and exerciſed a juriſdiftion, but one deſtitute of 
temporal ſanctions, over its own paſtor and its own 
members. The election alone of the congregation was 
fuſficient to beflow the ſacerdotal character; and as all 
eſſential diſtinction was denied between the laity and the 
clergy, no ceremony, no inſtitution, no vocation, no 
impoſition of hands, was, as in all other churches, ſup- 
poled requiſite to convey a right to holy orders. The 
enthuſiaſm of the preſbyterians led them to reject the 
authority of prelates, to throw off the reſtraint of litur- 
gies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit the riches and 
authority of the prieſtly office: The fanaticiſm of the 
independents, nd to a higher pitch, aboliſhed eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, diſdained creeds and ſyſtems, neg- 
lected every ceremony, and confounded all ranks and 
orders. The ſoldier, the merchant, the mechanic, in- 
dulging the fervours of zeal, and guided by the illapſes 


of the ſpirit, reſigned himſelf to an inward and ſuperior. 


direction, and was conſecrated, in a manner, by an im- 
mediate intercourſe and communication with heaven. 
The catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had 
juſtified, upon that principle, their doctrine and practice 
of perſecution : Ihe prefbyterians, imagining that ſuch 
clear and certain tenets, as they themſelves adopted, 
could be rejected only from a criminai and pertinacious 
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ted zeal, in a like doctrine and practice: The independ- 
ents, from the extremity of the ſame zeal, were led 
into the milder principles of toleration. Their mind, ſet 
afloat in the wide fea of inſpiration, could confine itſelt 
within no certain limits; and the ſame variations, in 
which an enthuſiaſt indulged himſelf, he was apt, by a 
natural tram of thinking, to permit in others. Of all 
chriſtian ſe&s this was the firſt, which, during its pro- 
iperity, as well as its adverſity, always adopted the prin- 
ciple of toleration; and it is remarkable that ſo reaſon- 
able a doctrine owed its origin, not to reaſoning, but to 
the height of extravagance and fanaticiſm. 

Popery and prelacy alone, whoſe genius ſeemed to tend 
towards {uperſtition, were treated by the independents 
with rigour. The doctrines too of fate or deſtiny, were 
deemed by them eſſential to all religion. In theſe rigid 
opinions, the whole ſectaries, amidſt all their other dif- 
ferences, unanimouſly concurred, 


The political ſyſtem of the independents kept pace 


with their religious. Not content with confining to very 
arrow Jimits, the power of the crown, and reducing the 
king to the rank of firſt magiſtrate, which was the pro- 


ject of the preſbyterians; this ſe&, more ardent in the 


purſuit of liberty, aſpired to a total abolition of the mo- 


narchy, and even of the ariſtocracy ; and projected an en- 


tire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free 
and inde; endent. In conſequence of this ſcheme, they 
were 4 enemies to all propotals for peace, except 
on ſuch terms as, they knew, it was impoſſible to obtain; 
and they adhered to that maxim, which 1s, in the main, 
prudent and political, that whoever draws the ſword 
azainlt his fovereign, ſhould throw away the ſcabbard. 
By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance trom the 
oftended prince, they had engaged greater numbers into 
the oppulition againſt peace, than had adopted their 
other principles with regard to government and religion. 
And the grear ſuccels, which had already attended the 
arms of the parliament, and the greater, which was ſoon 
expected, confirmed them ſtill further in this obſtinacy. 
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Sir Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and Oliver St. John, the lolicitor-general, were regarded 
as the leaders of the independents. The earl of Eſſex, 
diiguſted with a war, of which he began to foreſee the 
pernicious conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, 
and promoted every reaſonable plan of accommodation. 
'The earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and 
dignity, regarded with horror a ſcheme, which, if it 
took place, would confound himſelf and his tamily with 
the loweſt in the kingdom. The earls of Warwic and 
Denbigh, fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Waller, Hol. 
luis, Maſſey, Whitlocke, Mainard, Glyn, had embraced 
the ſame ſentiments. In the parliament, a conſiderable 
majority, and a much greater in the nation, were attach- 
ed to the preſbyterian party ; and it was only by cunning 
and deceit at firſt, and afterwards by military violence, 
that the independents could entertain any hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. | 

The ear] of Mancheſter, provoked at the impeachment 
which the king had Jodged againit him, had long for- 
warded the war with alacrity; but, being a man of 
| hvmanity and good principles, the view of public cala- 
mitics, and the profpect of a total ſubverſion of govern- 
ment, began to moderate his ardour, and inclined him to 
promote peace on any ſafe or honourable terms. He was 
even ſuſpeRed, in the field, not to have puſhed to the 
utmoſt againſt the king, the advantages obtained by the 
arms of the parliament ; and Cromwel, in the public de- 
bates, revived the accuiation, that this nobleman had 
wilfully neglected at Dennington-caftle a ravourable op- 
portunity of finiſhing the war by a total defeat of the 
royaliſts. J ſhowed him evidently,” ſaid Cromwel, 
& how this ſucceſs might be obtained; and only deſired 
cc leave, with my own brigade of horſe, to charge the 
& king's army in their retreat; leaving it in the earl's 
40 choice, if he thought proper, to remain neuter with 
cc the reſt of his forces: Bur, notwithſtanding my im- 
c portunity, he poſitively refuſed his conſent; and gave 
£ no other reaſon but that, if we met with a _— 
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« there was an end of our pretenſions: We ſhould all be 
« rebels and traitors, and be executed and forfeited by 
« law.” | 
Mancheſter, by way of recrimination, informed the 
arliament, that, at another time, Cromwel having pro- 
poſed ſome ſcheme, to which it ſeemed improbable the 
parliament would agree, he inſiſted and ſaid, My lord, if 
rou bill flick firm to honeſt men, you ſhall find yourſelf at 
1 give law bath to king 

aud parliament. ** This diſcourſe,” continued Man- 
cheſter, “ made the greater impreſſion on me, becauſc 
« I knew the lieutenant- general to be man of very deep 
« (lefhgns; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
« never could be weil with England till I were Mr. 
« Montague, and there were ne'er a lord or peer in the 
% kingdom.“ So full was Cromwel of theſe republican 


projects, that, notwithſtanding his habits of profound 


diſſimulation, he could not ſo carefully guard his ex- 
preſſions, but that ſometimes his favourite notions would 
eſcape him. ; 

Theſe violent diſſenſions brought matters to extremity, 
and puſhed the independents to the execution of their 
deligns. The preſent generals, they thought, were more 
defirous of protracting than finiſhing the war; and hav- 


ing entertained a ſcheme for preſerving ſtill ſome balance 
in the conſtitution, they were afraid of entirely ſubduing 


the king, and reducing him to a condition where he 
ſhould not be entitled to aſk any conceſſions. A new 
model alone of the army could bring complete victory to 
the parliament, and free the nation from thoſe calamities 
under which it laboured. But how to effect this project 
was the difficulty. The authority, as well as merits, of 
Eſſex was very great with the parhament. Not only he 
had ſerved them all along with the moſt exact and ſerupu- 
lous honour : It was, in ſome meaſure, owing to his 
popularity, that they had ever been enabled to levy an 
army, or make head againtt the royal cauſe. Mancheſter, 
Warwic, and the other commanders, had likewiſe great Cre 
dit with the public; nor were there any hopes of pins 
over them, but by laying the plan of an oblique and 
88 9 artificial 
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artificial attack, which would conceal the rea] purpoſe | 


of their antagoniſts. The Scots and Scottiſh commiltion- 
ers, jealous of the progreſs of the independents, were a 
new obſtacle ; which, without the utmoſt art and ſubtlety, 
it would be difficult to ſurmount. The methods by 
which this intrigue was conducted are fo ſingular, and 
flow ſo fully the genius of the age, that we thall vive a 
detail of them, as they are delivered by lord Claren- 
don. | | 

A faſt, on the laſt Wedneſday of every month, had 
been ordered by the parliament at the beginning of theſe 
commotions z and their preachers, on that day, were 
careful to keep alive, by their vehement declamations, the 
popular prejudices entertained againſt the king, againſt 
prelacy, and againſt popery, The king, that heunight 
combat the parliament with their own weapons, appoint. 
ed likewiſe a monthly fait, when the people ſhould be in- 
mructed in the duties of loyalty and of ſubmiſſion to the 
higher powers; and he choſe the ſecond Friday of every 


month tor the devotion of the royaliſts. It was now pro- 


poſed and carried in parliament, by the independents, 
that a new and more ſolemn tatt ſhould be voted 3 when 
they ſhould implore the divine aſſiſtance for extricating 
them from thoſe perplexities in which they were at pre- 
ſent involved. On that day, the preachers, after many 
political prayers, took care to treat of the reigning divi- 
ions in the parliament, and aſcribed them entirely to the 
felfiſh ends purſued by the members. In the hands of 
thoſe members, they ſaid, are Jodged all the conſiderable 
commands of the army, all the lucrative offices in the 
civil adminittration : And while the nation is falling 
every day into poverty, and groans under an inſupport— 
able load of taxes, theſe men multiply poſieſſion on 
poſſeſſion, and will, in a little time, be maſters of all th: 
wealth of the kingdom. That fuch perſons, who fatten 
on the calamities of their country, will ever embrace any 
effectual meaſure for bringing them to a period, or en- 
furing final ſucceſs to the war, cannot reaſonably be 
expected. Lingering expedients alone will be purſued : 
And operations in the field concurring, in the ſame per- 
| NIC1OUS 


niclous end, with deliberations in the cabinet, civil com- 
motions will for ever be perpetuated in the nation. After 
exaggerating theſe diſorders, the miniſters returned to 
their prayers; and beſought the Lord, that be would 
take his own work into his own hand ; and if the inſtru— 
ments, whom he had hitherto employed, were not wor- 
thy to bring to a concluſion ſo glorious a deſign, that he 
would inſpire others more fit, who might perfect what 
was begun, and, by eſtabliſhing true religion, put a 
ſpeedy period to the public miſeries. 

On the day ſubſequent to theſe devout animadverſions, 
when the parliament met, a new ſpirit appeared in the 
looks of many, Sir Henry Vane told the commons, 
that if ever God appeared to them, it was in the ordi- 


nances of yeſterday : That, as he was credibly informed 
by many, who had been preſent in different congrega- 


tions, the ſame lamentations and difcourles, which the 


godly preachers had made before them, had been heard 


m other churches: That fo remarkable a concurrence 
could proceed onlv from the immediate operation of 


the Holy Spirit: That he therefore intreated them, in 


vindication of their own honour, in conſideration of 
their duty to God and their country, to Jay aſide all pri- 
vate ends, and renounce every office attended with profit 


or advantage: That the abſence of ſo many members, 


occupied in different employments, had rendered the 
houſe extremely thin, and diminiſhed the authority of 
their determinations: And that he could not forbear, 
for his own part, accuſing himlelf as one who enjoyed a 
gainſul office, that of treaſurer of the navy; and though 


he was poſſeſſed of it before the civil commotions, and 


owed it not to the favour of the parliament, yet was he 
ready to reſign it, and to ſacrifice, to the welfare of 
his countty, every conſideration of private intereſt and 
advantage. 5 
Cromwel next acted his part, and commended the 
preuchers for having dealt with them plainly and im- 
partially, and told them of their errors, of which they 


were {fo unwilling io be informed. Though they dwelt 


on many things, he faid, on which he had never before 
VOL. vIII. * reflected; 
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reflected; yet, upon revolving them, he could not but 
confeſs, that, till there were a perfect reformation in theſe 
particulars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly 
proſper. The parliament, no doubt, continued he, had 
done wiſely on the commencement of the war, in en- 
gaging ſeveral of its members in the moiſt dangerous 
parts of it, and thereby ſatisfying the nation, that they 
intended to ſhare all hazards with the meanelt of the 
pecple. But affairs are now changed. During the pro- 
grels of military operations, there have ariſen, in the 
parliamentary armies, many excellent officers, who are 
qualified for higher commands than they are now poſſeſſ- 
ed of. And though it becomes not men, engaged in 
ſuch a cauſe, to put truſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he could 
aſſure them, that their troops contained generals fit to 
command in any enterpriſe in Chriſtendom. The army 
indeed, he was ſorry to ſay it, did not correſpond, by its 
diſcipline, to the merit of the officers ; nor were there any 
hopes, till the preſent vices and diforders, which prevail 
among the ſoldiers, were repreſſed by a new mode], that 
their forces would ever be attended with figna] ſucceſs in 
any undertaking. 

In oppoſition to this reaſoning of the independents, many 
of the preſbyterians ſhowed the inconvenience and danger 
of the projected alteration, Whitlocke, in particular, a 
man of konour, who loved his country, though in every 
change of government be always adhered to the ruling 
power, ſaid, that beſides the ingratitude of diſcarding, 
and that by fraud and artiſice, ſo many noble perſons, to 
whom the parliament had hitherto owed its chief ſupport; 
they would find it extremely difficult to ſupply the place 
of men, now formed by experience to command and 
anthority : That the rank alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch as were 
members of either houſe, prevented envy, retained the 
army in obedience, and gave weight to military orders : 
That greater confidence might ſately be repoſed in men 
of family and fortune, than in mere adventurers, who 
would be apt to entertain ſeparate views from thoſe which 
were embraced by the perſons who employed them: That 
no maxim of policy was more undilputed, than the ne- 
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ceſſity of preſerving an inſeparable connexion between 
the civil and military powers, and of retaining the latter 
in ſtriẽt ſubordination to the former: That the Greeks 
and Romans, the wiſeſt and moſt paſſionate lovers of 
liberty, had ever entruſted to their ſenators the command 
of armies, and had maintained an unconquerable jea- 


jouſy of all mercenary forces: And that ſuch men alone, 


whoſe intereſts were involved in thoſe of the public, and 
who poſſeſſed a vote in the civil deliberations, would 
ſufficiently reſpe& the authority of parliament, and never 
could be tempted to turn the ſword againſt thoſe by 
whom it was committed to them. ; 
Notwithſtanding theſe reaſonings, a committee was 


choſen to frame what was called the Self- denying or- 


dinance, by which the members of both houſes were ex- 
cluded from all civil and military employments,- except a 
few offices which were ſpecified. This ordinance was 
the ſubject of great debate, and, for a long time, rent 
the parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, b 

the prevalence of envy with ſome ; with others of falſe 
modeſty ; with a great many, of the republican and in- 
dependent views; it paſſed the houſe of commons, and 
was ſent to the upper houſe. The peers, though the 
ſcheme was, in part, levelled againſt their order; though 
all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe to it; 
though they even ventured once to reject it; yet poſſeſſed 
fo little authority, that they durſt not. perſevere in op- 
poſing the reſolution of the commons; and they thought 


it better policy, by an unlimited compliance, to ward off 


that ruin which they ſaw approaching. The ordinance, 
therefore, having paſſed both houſes, Efſex, Warwic, 
Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and many 
others, reſigned their commands, and received the thanks 
ef parliament for their good ſervices. A penſion of ten 
thouſand pounds a year was ſettled on Eſſex. 

(1645.) It was agreed to recruit the army to 22,000 
men; and fir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general. 
It is remarkable that his commiſſion did not run, like 
that of Eſſex, in the name of the king and parliament, 
but in that of the parliament alone; And the article con- 
| Z 2 | cerning 
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cerning the ſafety of the king's perſon was omitted, So 
much had animolitics increaſed between the parties, 
Cromwel, being a member of the Jower houſe, ſhould 
have been diſcarded with the others; but this impar- 
tiality would have diſappointed all the views of thoſe who 
had introduced the ſelf-denying ordinance. He was ſaved 
by a ſubtilty, and by that political craft, in which he 
was ſo eminent. At the time when the other officers re- 
ſigned their commiſſions, care was taken that he ſhould 
be fent with a body of horle, to relieve Taunton, be- 
ſieged by the royalifts. His abſence being remarked, 
orders were deſpatched for his immediate attendance in 
parliament ; and the new general was directed to employ 
ſome other officer in that ſervice. A ready compliance 
was feigned; and the very day was named, on which, it 
was averred, he would take his place in the houſe, But 
Fairfax, having appointed a rendezyous of the army, 


wrote to the parliament, and deſired leave to retain, for 


ſome days, licutenant-general Cromwel, whole advice, 
he faid, wou!d be uſeful, in ſupplying the place of thoſe 


officers who had reſigned. Shortly after, he begged, 


with much earneſtneſs, that they would allow Cromwel 
to ſerve that campaign. And thus the independents, 
though the minority, prevailed by art and cunning over 
the preſbyterians, and beſtowed the hole military au- 
thority, in appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon 
Cromwel. | 


Fairfax was a perſon equally eminent for courage and 


for humanity ; and though ſtrongly infected with pre- 
judices, or principles derived from religious and party 
zeal, he ſeems never, in the courſe of his public conduct, 
to have been diverted, by private interelt or ambition, 
from adhering ſtrictly to theſe principles. Sincere in his 
profeſſions ; diſintereſted in his views; open in his con- 
duct; he had formed one of the moſt ſhining characters 
of the age; had not the extreme narrownels of his ge- 
nius, in every thing but in war, and his embarraſſed 
and confuſed elocution on every occaſion but when he 
gave orders, diminiſhed the luſtre of his merit, and 
rendered the part which he acted, even when _ 
wat 
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with the ſupreme command, but ſecondary and ſubor- 
dinate. 

Cromwel, by whoſe ſagacity and inſinuation Fairfax 
was entirely governed, is one of the moſt eminent and 
moſt ſingular perſonages that occurs in hiſtory: The 
ſtrokes of his character are as open and ſtrongly marked, 
as the ſchemes of his conduct were, during the time, 
dark and impenetrable. His extenſive capacity enabled 
him to form the moſt enlarged projects: His enterpriſing 
genius was not diſmayed with the boldeſt and moſt dan- 
gerous. Cairied, by his natural temper, to magnani- 
mity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and domineer- 
ing policy; he yet knew, when neceſſary, to employ 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, the moſt obl:que and 
refined artifice, the ſemblance of the greateſt moderation 
and ſimplicity. A friend to juſtice, though his public 
conduct was one continued violation df it; devoted to 
religion, though he perpetually employed it as the in- 
ſtrument of his ambition; he was engaged in crimes 
from the proſpe& of ſovereign pow. a temptation 
which is, in general, irreſiſtible to human nature. And 
by uſing well that authority which he had attained by 
fraud and violence, he has leſſened, if not overpowered, 
our deteſtation of his enormities, by our admiration of 
his ſucceſs and of his genius. 

During this important tranſaction of the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, the negotiations for peace were likewiſe car- 
ried on, though with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The king 
having ſent two meſſages, one from Eveſham “*, another 
from Tavitioke , deſiring a treaty, the parliament deſ- 
patched commillioners to Oxford, with propoſals as high 
as if they had obtained a complete victory. The advan- 


tages gained during the campaign, and the great diſtreſſes 
of the royaliſts, had much elevated their hopes; and 


they were reſolved to repoſe no truſt. in men inflamed 
with the bigheſt animoſity againſt them, and who, were 
they poſſeſſed of power, were fully authoriſed by law to 
puniſh all their opponents as rebels and traitors. 


+ $th of Sept. 1644. 
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The king, when he conſidered the propoſals and the 


diſpoſition of the parliament, could not expect any ac- 
c mmodation, and had no proſpect but of war, or of 
total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: Yet, in order to ſatisfy 
his own party, who were impatient for peace, he agreed 
to ſend the duke of Richmond and earl of Southampton, 
wiih an anſwer to the propoſals of the parliament, and 
at the ſame time to deſire a treaty upon their mutual de- 
mands and pretenſions. It now became neceſſary for 
him to retract his former declaration, that the two houſes 
at Weſtminſter were not a free parliament ; and accord- 
ingly he was induced, though with great reluctance, to 
give them, in his anſwer, the appellation of the parlia- 
ment of England. But it appeared afterwards, by a 
letter which he wrote to the queen, and of which a copy 
was taken at Naſeby, that he ſecretly entered an expla- 
nitory proteſt in his council-book; and he pretended 
that, though he had called them the parliament, he had 


not thereby acknowwledged them for ſuch*®. This ſub- 


tiety, which has been frequently objected to Charles, is 
the moſt noted of thoſe very few inſtances, from which 
the enemies of this prince have endeavoured to load him 
with the imputation of inſincerity ; and inferred, that 
the parliament could repoſe no confidence in his pro- 
feſſions and declarations, not even in his laws and 
ſtatutes. There is, however, it muſt he confeſſed, a 
difference univerſally avowed between ſimply giving ta 
men the appellation which they aſſume, and the formal 
acknowledgment of their title to it; nor is any thing 
more common and familiar in all public tranſactions, 


* His words are: * As for my calling thoſe at London 


te a parliament, I ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular 
& ſatisfaction ; this in general: If there had been hut two 
c beltdes mylelf, of my opinion, I had not done ie and 
& the argument that prevailed with me was, that the calling 
& did no ways acknowledge them to be a parliament ; upon 


« which condition and conſtruction I did it, and no other- 


F< wiſe, and accordingly it iS regiſtered in the counci]-books, 
© witch the council's unanimous approbation.“ 
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(;zoth Jan.) The time and place of treaty being ſet- 
tled, fixtcen commiſſioners from the king met at Ux- 
bridge, with twelve authoriſed by the parliament, at- 
tended by the Scottiflk commiſſioners. It was agreed, 
that the Scottiſh and parliamentary commiſſioners ihould 
give in their demands, with regard to three important 
articles, weligaon, the waitin, and Ireland; and that 
theſe ſhould be ſucceſſively diſcuſſed in conference with 
the king's commilſioners. It was ſoon found impracti— 
cable to come to any agreement with regard to any of 
theſe articles. | 

In the fummer 1643, while the negotiations were car- 
ned on with Scotland, the parliament had ſummoned an 
aflembly at Weſtminſter, conſiſting of 121 divines and 
30 laymen, celebrated in their party for piety and learn- 
mg. By their advice, alterations were made in the 
thirty-nme articles, or in the metaphyiical doctrines of 
the church; and, what was of greater importance, the 
Hturgy was entirely aboliſhed, and, in its ſtead, a new 
dircfory for worthip was eſtabliſhed 3 by which, ſuitably 
ro the ſpirit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, both in 
praying and preaching, was indulged to the public 
teachers. By the ſolemn league and covenant, epiſco- 
pacy was abjured, as deſtructive of all true piety ; and 
2 national engagement, attended with every circum— 
ſtance that could render a promiſe ſacred and obligatory, 
was entered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer its re- 
admiflion. All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of 
accommodation in the parliament ; and the king's com- 
miſſioners were not ſurpriſed to find the eſtabliſhment of 
wefbytery and the directory poſitively demanded, toge- 
ther with the ſubſcription of the covenant, both by the 
king and kingdom *. 1 | 

Had Charles been of a diſpoſition to neglect all theo- 
logical controverſy, he yet had been obliged, in good 
policy, to adhere to epiſcopal juriſdiction, not only be- 
caule it was favourable to monarchy, but becauſe all his 
adherents were paſſionately devoted to it; and to abandon 
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them, in what they regarded as ſo important an article, 
was for ever to relinquiſh their friendſhip and aſſiſtance. 
But Charles had never attained ſuch enlarged principles. 
He deemed biſhops eſſential to the very being of a chriſtian 
church ; and he thought himſelf bound, by more ſacred 
ties than thoſe of policy, or even of honour, to the ſup- 
port of that order. His conceſſions, therefore, on this 
head, he judged fuffici-nt, when he agreed that an indul- 
gence ſhould be given to tender conſciences with regard 
to ceremonies ; that the biſhops ſhould exerciſe no act of 
juriſdiction or ordination, without the conſent and coun- 
fel of ſuch preſbyters as ſhould be choſen by the clergy 
of each dioceſe; that they ſhould refide conſtantly in 
their dioceſe, and be bound to preach every Sunday; 
that pluralities be absiiſhed ; that abuſes in eccleſiaſtical 
courts be redreſſed; and that a hundred thouſand pounds 
be levied on the biſhops* eſtates and the chapter lands, 
for payment of debts contracted by the parliament. 
Theſe conceſſions, though conſiderable, gave no ſatiſ- 
faction to the parliamentary commiſſioners ; and, with- 
out abating any thing of their rigour on this head, 
they proceeded to their demands with regard to the 
militia. 5 | 

The king's partiſans had all along maintained, that 
the fears and jealouſies of the parliament, after the ſecu- 
Tities ſo early and eaſily given to public liberty, were 
either feigned or groundleſs; and that no human infti- 
tution con!d be better poiſed and adjuſted, than was now 
the government of England. By the abolition of the 
ſtar- chamber and court of high-commiſſion, the prero- 
gative, they laid, has loſt all that corrcive power by 
which it had formerly ſuppreſſed or endangered liberty : 
By the eſtabliſhment of triennial parliaments, it can 


have no leiſure to acquire new powers, or guard itſelf, 


during any time, from the inſpection of that vigilant 
aſſembly : By the ſlender revenue of the c. own, no king 
can ever attain ſuch influence as to procure a repeal of 
theſe ſalutary ſtatutes; And while the prince commands 
no military torce, he will in vain, by violence, attempt 
an infringement of laws, ſo clearly defined by — of 
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Date diſputes, and fo patſionately cheriſhed by all his 
fibjects. In this ſituation, ſurely, the nation, governed 
by io virtuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, remain 
in trapquillity, and try whether it be not poſſible, by 
peaceful arts, to elude that danger with which, it is 
pretended, its liberties are ſtill threatened, 

But though the royaliſts inſiſted on theſe plauſible 
topics before the commencement of war, they were 
obliged to own, that the progreſs of civil commotions 
bad ſomewhat abated the force and evidence of this 
reaſoning. If the power of the militia, ſaid the oppo- 
pte party, be entruſted to the king, it would not now be 
ckitficult for him to abuſe that authority. By the rage 
of inteſtine diſcord, his partiſans are inflamed into an 
extreme hatred againſt their antagoniſts ; and have con- 
watted, no doubt, ſome prejudices againſt popular pri- 
vileges, which, in their apprehenſion, have been the 
fource of ſo much diforder. Were the arms of the 
Fate, therefore, put entirely into ſuch hands, what 
publie ſecurity, it may be demanded, can be given ta 
liberty, or what private ſecurity to thoſe who, in oppo- 
tition to the letter of the law, have ſo generouſly ven- 
tured their lives in its defence? In compliance with 
this apprehenſion, Charles offered, that the arms of the 
fate mould be entruſted, during three years, to twenty 
commiſſioners, who ſhould be named, either by common 
agreement between him and the parliament, or one half 
by him, the other by the parliament, And after the 
expiration of that term, he inſiſted that his conſtitu- 
_ authority over the militia thould again return to 

im. | | 

The parhamentary commiſſioners at firſt demanded, 
that the power of the ſword thonld for ever be entruſted 
rw. ſuch perſons as the parliament alone ſhould appoint : 
But, afterwards, they relaxed ſo far as to require that 
authority only for ſeven years; after which it was not 
fo return to the king, but to be ſettled by bill, or by 
common agreement between him and his parliament. 
The king's commiſſioners aſked, Whether jealouſies and 
tears were all on one fide, and whether the prince, ry 
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ſuch violent attempts and pretenſions as he had expe- 


rienced, had not, at leaſt, as great reaſon to entertain 
apprehenſions for his authority, as they for their liberty? 
Whether there were any equity in ſecuring only one 
party, and leaving the other, during the ſpace of ſeven 
years, entirely at the mercy of their enemies ? Whether, 
if unlimited power were entruſted to the parliament 
during fo long a period, it would not be eaſy for them 
to frame the ſubſequent bill in the manner moſt agree- 
able to themſelves, and keep for ever poſſeſſion of the 
ſword, as well as of every article of civil power and 
juriſdiction? 

The truth is, after the commencement of war, it was 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to find ſecurity for both 
parties, eſpecially for that of the parliament. Amidſt 
ſuch violent animoſities, power alone could enſure ſafety 
and the power of one ſide was neceſſarily attended with 
danger to the other. Few or no inſtances occur in 
hiſtory of an equal, peaceful, and durable accommoda- 
tion, that has been concluded between two factions which 
had been inflamed into civil war. 

With regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes 
of agreement between the parties. The parliament de- 
manded, that the truce with the rebels ſhould be declared 
null ; that the management of the war ſhould be given 
over entirely to the parliament, and that, after the con- 


queſt of Ireland, the nomination of the lord lieutenant 
and of the judges, or, in other words, the ſovereignty of 


that kingdom, ſhould likewile remain in their hands. 
What rendered an accommodation more deſperate was, 
that the demands on theſe three: heads, however exorb- 
tant, were acknowledged, by the parliamentary com- 
miſſioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. After all 
theſe were granted, it would be neceſſary to proceed to 
the diſcuſhon of thoſe other demands, {till more exorb- 
itant, which a little before had been tranſmitted to the 
king at Oxford. Such ignominious terms were there 
inſiſted on, that worſe could ſcarcely be demanded, were 
Charles totally vanquiſhed, a priſoner, and in chains. 
The king was required to aitaint and except from a 
| | general 
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ment. It was required, that whoever had borne arms 
for the king, ſhould forfeit the tenth of their eftates, or 
if that did not ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of 
public debts. As if royal authority were not ſufficiently 
annihilated by fuch terms, it was demanded, that the 
court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all the conſi- 

- derable officers of the crown, and all the judges, ſhould 
be appointed by parliament ; and that the right of peace 
and war ſhould not be exerciſed without the conſent of 
that aſſembly. The preſbyterians, it muſt be confeſſed, 
after inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words 
from the independents, who required the eftabliſhment 
of a pure republic. When the debates had been carried 
on to no purpoſe during twenty days among the commiſ- 
ſioners, they ſeparated, and returned; thoſe of the king, 
to Oxford, thoſe of the parliament, to London. 

A little before the commencement of this fruitleſs 
treaty, a deed was executed by the parliament, which 
proved their determined reſolution to yield nothing, but 
to proceed in the ſame violent and imperious manner 
with which they had at firſt entered on theſe dangerous 
enterpriſes. Archbiſhop Laud, the moſt favourite mi- 
niſter of the king, was brought to the ſcaffold; and in 
this inſtance the public might ſee, that popular aſſem- 
blies,. as, by their very number, they are, in a great 
meaſure, exempt from the reſtraint of ſhame, fo, when 
they alſo overleap the bounds of law, naturally break 
out into acts of the greateit tyranny and injuſtice. 

From the time that Laud had been committed, the 
houſe of commons, engaged in enterpriſes of greater 

7 moment, 
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1 general 2823 forty of the moſt conſiderable of his "A 

Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen of his Scottiſh, together 1 
? with all popiſh recuſants in both kingdoms who had Mi 
8 borne arms for him. It was inſiſted, that forty-eight 1 
1 more, with all the members who had ſitten in either KY 
: houſe at Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had em- 
t braced the King's party, ſhould be rendered incapable of MW 
any office, be forbidden the exercite of their profeſ- "i 
: ſion, be prohibited from coming within the verge of the j he 
) court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parlia- 4 
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moment, had found no leiſure to finith his impeachment ; 
and he had patiently endured {o long an impriſonment 
without being brought to any trial. After the unioy 
with Scotland, the bigotted prejudices of that nation re- 
vived the like ſpirit in England; and the ſectaries re- 
ſolved to gratify their vengeance in the puniſhment of 
this prelate, who had fo long, by his authority, and by 
the execution of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpin 
under confinement. He was accuſed of high treaſon in 


endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental , and o: 


other high crimes and miſdemeanours. The ſame ille- 
gality of an accumulative crime and a conſtructive evi- 
dence, which appeared in the cafe of Strafford; the 
ſame violence and iniquity in conducting the trial; ar. 
conſpicuous throughout the whole courſe of this pro- 
ſecution. The groundleſs charge of popery, though 
belied by his whole life and conduct, was continuall; 


urged againſt the priſoner; and every error rendered 


unpardonable by this imputation, which was ſuppoled 
to imply the height of all enormities. ** This man, 
& my lords,”” ſaid fſerjeant Wilde, concluding his long 
{ſpeech againſt him, “ is like Naaman the Syrian; 2 
« great man, but a leper.”” 

We ſhall not enter into a detail of this matter, which, 
at preſent, ſeems to admit of little controverſy. It ſut- 
fices to ſay, that, after a long trial, and the examination 
of above a hundred and fifty witneſſes, the commons 
found ſo little likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence 
againſt Laud, that they were obliged to have recourie to 
their legiſlative authority, and to paſs an ordinance for 
taking away the life of this aged prelate. Notwith- 
ſtanding the low condition into which the houſe of peers 
was fallen, there appeared ſome intention of rejecting 
this ordinance z and the popular leaders were again 
obliged to apply to the multitude, and to extingu if, 
by threats of new tumults, the {mall remains of liberty 
poſſeſſed by the upper houſe. Seven peers alone voted 
in this important queſtion. The reſt, either from ſhame 
or tear, took care to abſent themſelves. | 


Laud. 
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vals of his prayers, he was haraſſed and moleſted by ſir 


death of the Redeemer. Having extricated himſelf from 


long remained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be alcribed to 
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Laud, who had behaved during his trial with ſpirit 
and vigour of genius, ſunk not under the horrors of his 
execution; but though he had uſually profeſſed himſelf 
apprehenſive of a violent death, he found all his fears to 
be diſſipated before that ſuperior courage by which he 
was animated. „ No one, faid he, „ can be more 
« willing to ſend me out of life, than I am deſirous to 
& go.“ Even upon the ſcaffold, and during the inter- 


John Clotworthy, a zealot of the reigning ſect, and a 
great leader in the lower houſe : This was the time he 
choſe for examining the principles of the dying primate, 
and trepanning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted for 
his ſalvation to the merits of good works, not to the 


N 


theſe theological toils, the archbiſhop laid his head on 
the block; and it was ſevered from the hody at one 
blow *. Thoſe religious opinions, for which he ſuft- 
tered, contributed, no doubt, to the courage and con - 
ſtancy of his end. Sincere he undoubtedly was, and, 
however miſguided, actuated by pious motives in all his 
purſuits ;z and it is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch 
ſpirit, who conducted his enterpriſes with fo much 
warmth and induſtry, had not entertained more enlarged 
views, and embraced principles more favourable to the 
general happineſs of ſociety. g 

The great and important advantage, which the party 
gained by Strafford's death, may, in ſome degree, pal- 
liate the iniquity of the ſentence pronounced againſt him: 
But the execution of this old infirm prelate, who had ſo 
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nothing but vengeance and bigotry in thoſe ſevere reli- 
gioniſts, by whom the parliament was entirely governed. 
That he deferved a better fate was not queſtioned by 
any reaſonable man: The degree of his nierit, in other 
reſpects, was diſputed. Some accuſed him of recom» 
mending laviſh doctrines, of promoting perſecution, and 
ot encouraging ſuperſtition ; while others thought that 


* 12th of July 1644. 
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his conduct, in theſe three particulars, would admit of 
apology and extenuation. | 
That the letter of the law, as much as the moſt 
flaming court-ſermon, indicates paſſive obedience, is 
apparent: And though the Hpirit of a limited govern- 


ment ſeems to require, in extraordinary cafes, ſome mi- 


tigation of ſo rigorous a dottrine ; it mult be conteſſed, 
that the preceding genius of the Engliſh conſtitution 


had rendered a miſtake in this particular very natural 


and excuſable. To i flict death, at leaſt on thoſe who 
depart from the exact line of truth in theſe nice queſtions, 
ſo far from being favourable to national liberty, ſavours 
ſtrongly of the ſpirit of tyranny and proſcription. 
Toleration had hitherto been ſo little the principle of 
any Chriſtian ſect, that even the catholics, the remnant 
of the religion profeſſed by their forefathers, could not 
obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence. This very 
houſe of commons, in their famous remonſtrance, took 
care to juſtify themſelves, as from the higheſt imputa- 
tion, from any intention to relax the golden reins. of 
diſcipline, as they called them, or to grant any tolera- 


tion: And the enemies of the church were ſo fair from 


the beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty of con- 


ſcience, which they called a toleration for ſoul- murder. 


They openly challenged the ſuperiority, and even me- 
naced the eſtabliſhed church with that perſecution which 
they afterwards exerciſed againſt her with ſuch ſeverity. 
And if the queſtion be confidered in the view of policy ; 
though a ſect, already formed and advanced, may, with 
good reaſon, demand a toleration; what title had the 
puritans to this indulgence, who were juſt on the point 
of ſeparation from the church, and whom, it might be 
hoped, ſome wholeſome and legal ſeverities would ſtill 
retain in obedience * ? | 
Whatever ridicule, to a philoſophical mind, may be 
thrown on pious ceremonies, it mult be confeſſed, that, 
during a very religious age, no inſtitutions can be more 
adyantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more to 


See note [M] at the end of the volume. 
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mollify that fierce and gloomy ſp devotion, to 
which they are ſubje&t. Even the Engliſh church, though 
it had retained a ſhare of popiſh ceremonies, may juſtly 
be thought too naked and unadorned, and ſtill to ap- 
proach too near the abſtract and ſpiritual religion of the 
puritans. Laud and his affociates, by reviving a few 
primitive inſtitutions of this nature, corrected the error 
of the firſt reformers, and preſented to the affrightened 
and aſtoniſhed mind, ſome ſenſible, exterior obſervances, 
which might occupy it during its religious exerciſes, 
and abate the violence of its diſappointed efforts, The 
thought, no longer bent on that divine and myſterious 
eſſence, ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, 
was able, by means of the new model of devotion, to 
relax itſelf in the contemplation of pictures, poſtures, 
veſtments, buildings; and all the fine arts, which mi- 
niſter to religion, thereby received additional encourage- 
ment. The primate, it is true, conducted this ſcheme, 
not with the enlarged ſentiments and cool reflection of a 
legiſlator, but with the intemperate zeal of a ſectary; 
and by overlooking the circumſtances of the times, ſerved 
rather to inflame that religious fury which he meant to 
repreſs. But this blemiſh is more to be regarded as a 
general imputation on the whole age, than any parti- 
cular failing of Laud's; and it is ſufficient for his vin- 
dication to obſerve, that his errors were the moſt ex- 
cuſable of all thoſe which prevailed during that zealous 
period. | 
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CHAP. LVIII. 


Montroſe's witories—The new model of the arm 
Battle of Naſjeby—Surrender of Briflol-The Weſt 
conquered by Fairfax—Defeat of Montroſe - Eccleſi- 
aflical affairs King goes to the Scots at Newark— 
End of the wvar—King delivered up by the Scots. 


WHILE the king's affairs declined in England, 
ſome events happened in Scotland, which ſeemed 

to promiſe him a more proſperous iſſue of the quarrel. 
Before the commencement of theſe civil diſorders, 


the earl of Montroſe, a young nobleman of a diſtinguiſſi- 


ed family, returning from his travels, had been intro- 
duced to the king, and had made an offer of his ſervices z 
but by the inſinuations of the marquis, afterwards duke 


of Hamilton, who poſſeſſed much of Charles's confi- 


dence, he had not been received with that diſtinction to 
which he thought himſelf juſtly entitled. Diſguſted 
with this treatment, he had forwarded all the violence of 
the covenanters ; and, agreeably to the natural ardour 
of his genius, he had employed himſelf, during the firſt 
Scottiſh inſurrection, with great zeal, as well as ſucceſs, 
in levying and conducting their armies. Being com- 
miſſioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, while 
the royal army lay at Berwic, he was fo gained by the 


 eivilities and careſſes of that - monarch, that he thence- 


forth devoted himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, to his 
ſervice, and entered into a cloſe correſpondence with 
him. In the ſecond inſurrection, a great military com- 
mand was entrufted to him by the covenanters ; and he 


was the firſt that paſſed the Tweed, at the head of their 


troops, in the invaſion of England. He found means, 
however, ſoon after to convey a letter to the king: And 
by the infidelity of ſome about that prince ; Hamilton, 
as was ſuſpected ; a copy of this letter was ſent to 
Leven, the Scottiſh general. Being accuſed of treachery, 


and a correipondence with the enemy; Montroſe openly 


avowed the letter, and aſked the generals, if they dared 
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to call their ſovereign an enemy; And by this bold and 
magnanimous behaviour he eſcaped the danger of an 
immediate proſecution. As he was now fully known to 
be of the royal party, he no longer concealed his princi- 
ples; and he endeavoured to draw thoſe who had enter · 
tained like ſentiments, into a bond of aſſociation for his 
maſter's ſervice. Though thrown into priſon for this 
enterpriſe *, and detained ſome time, he was not diſcou- 
raged ; but ſtill continued, by his countenance and pro- 
tection, to infule ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royaliſts. Among 
other perſons of diſtinction, who united themiclves to him, 
was lord Napier of Merchiiton, ſon of the famous inventor 
of the logarithms, the perſon to whom the title of GREAT 
MAN 1s more juſtly due, than to any other whom his 
country every produced. 

There was in Scotland another party, who, profeſſing 
equal attachment to the king's ſervice, pretended only 
to differ with Montroſe about the means of attaining 
the ſame end; and of that party, duke Hamilton was 
the leader. This nobleman had cauſe to be extremely 
devoted to the king, not only by reaſon of the connexion 
of blood, which united him to the royal family ; but on 
account of the great confidence and favour with which 
he had ever been honoured by his maſter. Being accuted 
by lord Rae, not without ſome appearance of probability, of 
a conſpiracy againſt the king; Charles was ſo far from 
harbouring ſuſpicion againſt him, that, the very firſt time 
Hamilton came to court, he received him into his bed- 
chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him. But ſuch 
was the duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he eſcaped 
not the imputation of treachery to his friend and ſo- 
vereign ; and though he at laſt ſacrificed his life in the 
king's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not been 
thought by hiſtorians entirely free from blemiſn. Per- 


lt is not improper to take notice of a miſtake committed 
by Clarendon, much to the diſadvantage of this gallant no- 
bleman; that he offered the king, when his majeſty was in 
Scotland, to aſſaſſinate Argyle. All the time the king was 
in Scotland, Montroſe was confined to priſon. 
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haps (and this is the more probable opinion) the ſubtil- 
tics and refinements of his conduct and his temporiſing 
maxims, though accompanied with good intentions, have 
been the chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion, which has never 
yet been either fully proved or refuted. As much as 
the bold and vivid ſpirit of Montroſe prompted him to 
enterpriſing meaſures, as much was the cautious temper 
of Hamilton inclined to ſuch as were moderate and di- 
latory, While the former toretold that the Scottiſh co. 
venanters were ſecretly forming an union with the Engliſh 
parliament, and inculcated the neceflity of preventing 
them by ſome vigorous undertaking ; the latter ſtill in- 
ſiſted, that every ſuch attempt would precipitate them into 
meaſures, to which, otherwiſe, they were not, perhaps, 
inclined. After the Scottiſh convention was ſummoned 
without the king's authority, the former exclaimed, that 
their intentions were now viſible, and that, if tome un- 
expected blow were not ſtruck, to diſſipate them, they 
would arm the whole nation againſt the king ; the latter 
maintained the poſſibility of outvoting the diſaffeged 
party, and ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of 
the kingdom. Unhappily tor the royal cauſe, Hamil- 
ton's repreſentations met with more credit from the king 
and queen, than thoſe of Montroſe; and the covenanters 
were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in all 
their hoſtile meaſures. Montroſe then haſtened to Ox- 
ford; where his invectives againſt Hamilton's treachery, 
concurring with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported 
by the unfortunate event of nis counſels, were enter- 
tained with univerſal approbation, Influenced by the 
clamour of his party, more than his own ſuſpicions, 
Charles, as ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner 
to Pendennis caſtle in Cornwal. His brother, Laneric, 
who was alſo put under confinement, found means to 
make his eſcape, and to fly mto Scotland. 

The king's ears were now opened to Montroſe's coun- 
ſels, who propoſed none but the boldeſt and moſt daring, 
agreeably to the deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe in Scot- 
land. Though the whole nation was ſubjected by the 
covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
2 them, 
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them, and every place guarded by a vigilant adminiſtra- 
tion; he undertook, by his own credit, and that of the 
few friends who remained to the king, to raiſe ſuch 
commotions, as would ſoon oblige the malcontents to re- 
cal thoſe forces, which had fo ſenſibly thrown the balance 
in favour. of the parhament. Not diſcouraged with the 
defeat at Marſton-moor, which rendered it impoſſible for 
him to draw any ſuccour from England; he was content 
to ſtipulate with the earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ire- 
land, for ſome ſupply of men from that country. And 
he himſelf, changing his ditguiſes, and paſſing through 
many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay con- 
cealed in the borders of the Highlands, and ſecretly pre- 
pared the minds of his partiſans for attempting fome great 
enterprile. 
No ſooner were the Iriſh landed, though not exceeding 
eleven hundred foot, very ill armed, than Montroſe de- 
clared himſelf, and entered upon that ſcene of action 
which has rendered his name fo celebrated. About eight 
hundred of the men of Athole flocked to his ſtandard, 
Five hundred men more, who had been levied by the co- 
venanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe: 
And with this combined force, he haftened to attack lord 
Elcho, who lay at Perth with an army of fix thouſand 
men, aſſembled upon the firft news of the Iriſh invaſon. 
Montroſe, inferior in number, totally unprovided with 
horle, ill ſupplied with arms and ammunition, had no- 
thing to depend on, but the courage, which he himſelf, 
by his own example, and the rapidity of his enterpriſes, 
ſhould inſpire into his raw ſoldiers. Having received the 
fire of the enemy, which was anlwered chiefly by a vol- 
ley of ſtones, he ruſhed amidit them with his tword drawn, 
threw them into confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and ob- 
tajnal a complete victory, with the flaughter of two 
thoutand of the covenanters *. | 
This victory, though it augmented the renown of 
Montroſe, increaſed not his power or numbers. The far 
£cater part of the Kingdom was extremely attached to the 
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- covenant; and ſuch as bore an affection to the roya] 
cauſe, were terrified by the eſtabliſhed authority of the 
oppoſite party. Dreading the ſuperior power of Argyle, 
who, having joined his vaſſals to a force levied by the 
public, was approaching with a conſiderable army; Mont- 
roſe haſtened northwards, in order to rouſe again the 
marquis of Huntley and the Gordons, who, having be- 
fore haſtily taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by 
the covenanters. He was joined on his march by the 


carl of Airly, with his two younger ſons, fir Thomas ard 


fir David Ogilvy: The eldeſt was, at that time, a pri- 
ſoner with the enemy. He attacked at Aberdeen the 


lord Burley, who commanded a force of 2500 men. 


Aſter a ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, 
in his ſituation, was true policy, and was alſo not unac- 
companied with military ſkill, he put the enemy to 
flight, and in the puriuit did great execution upon 
them *. 5 
But by this ſecond advantage he obtained not the end 
which he expected. The envious nature of Huntley, 
jealous of Montroſe's glory, rendered him averſe to join 
an army, where he himſelf muſt be fo much eclipled by 
the ſuperior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced 
by the earl of Lothian, was behind him with a great 
army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, 
Roſs, Caithneſs, to the number of 5000 men, oppoſed 
him in front, and guarded the banks of the Spey, a deep 
and rapid river. In order to ejude theſe numerous ar- 
mies, he turned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, 
but active troops, in Badenoch. After ſome marches 
and counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at Faivy- 
caſtle. This nobleman's character, though celebrated 
for political courage and conduct, was very low for mi- 
litary proweſs ; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which he 
was worſted, he here allowed Montroſe to eicape him. 


By quick marches, through theſe inacceſſible mountains, 


that general freed himſelf from the ſuperior forces of the 
covenanters. | | 


® 71th of Sept. 1644. 
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Such was the ſituation of Montroſe, that yery good 
or very ill fortune was equally deſtructive to him, and 
diminiſhed his army. After every victory, his ſoldiers, 
greedy of ſpoil, but deeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to 
be uncxhautted riches, deſerted in great numbers, and 
went home to ſecure the treaſares which they had ac- 
quired, Tired too, and ſpent with haſty and long. 
marches, in the depth of winter, through ſnowy moun- 
tains, unprovided with every neceſſary, they fell off, and 
left their general almoſt alone with the Iriſh, who having 
no place to which they could retire, ſtill adhered to him in 
every fortune. . 

With theſe, and ſome reinforcements of the Althol- 
men, and Macdonalds whom he had recalled, Miontroſe 
tell tuddenly upon Argyle's country, and let looſe upon 
it all the rage of war; carrying off the cattle, burning 
the houles, and putting the whabitants to the ſword. 
This ſeverity, by which Montroſe ſullied his victories, 
was the reſult of private animoſity againſt the chieftain, 
as much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, col- 
lecting three thouland men, marched in queſt of the 
enemy, who had retired with their plunder ; and he lay at 
Innerlochy, ſuppoſing himſelf (till at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from them. The earl of Seaforth, at the head of 
the garriſon of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, 
joined to 5000 new-levied troops of the northern eoun- 
tics, preſſed the royaliſts on the other ſide, and threatened 
them with inevitable deſtruction, By a quick and 
unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, 
and yreſented himſelf in order of battle before the ſur- 
priſed, but not affrightened, covenanters. Argyle alone, 
ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who ſtill mam- 
tained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. 
(2d Feb.) After a vigorous reſiſtance, they were defeated, 
and purſued with great ſlaughter. And the power of 
the Cambells (that is Argyle's name) being thus broken; 
the Highlanders, who were in general well affected to the 
royal cauſe, began to join Montroſe's camp in great num- 
bers. Scaforth's army diſperſed of itſelf, at the very 
teror of his name. And lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon of 

Huntley, 
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Huntley, having eſcaped from his uncle Argyle, who had 


hitherte detained him, now joined Montroſe with no con- 
temptible number of his followers, attended by his brother 
the earl of Aboine. 


The council at Edinburgh, alarmed by Morttroſe's 


progreſs, began to think of a more regular plan of de- 
tence, againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for 
Baillie, an officer of reputation, from England ; and 
joining him in command with Urrey, who had again en- 
liſted himſelf among the king's enemies, they ſent them 
to the field, with a conſiderable army, againſt the royaliſts, 
Montroſe, with a detachment of 800 men, had attacked 
Dundee, a town extremely zealons for the covenant: And 
having carried it by aſſault, had delivered it up to be 
_ plundered by his ſoldiers ; when Baillie and Urrey, with 
their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him. His 
conduct and preſence of mind, in this emergence, ap- 
peared conſpicuous. Inſtantly be called off his ſoldiers 
trom plunder, put them in order, ſecured his retreat by the 
moſt ſkilful meaſures ; and having marched ſixty miles in 
the face of an enemy much ſuperior, without ſtopping, or 
allowing his ſoldiers the leaſt ſleep or refreſhment, he at 

laſt ſecured himſelf in the mountains. | 
| Kaillie and Urrey now divided their troops, in order 
the better to conduct the war againſt an enemy, who ſur- 
3 them, as much by the rapidity of his marches, as 
y the boldneſs of his enterpriſes. Urrey, at the head 
ot 4000 men, met him at Alderne, near Inverneſs; and, 
encouraged by the ſuperiority of number (for the co- 
venanters were double the royaliſts), attacked him in the 
poſt which he had choſen. Nlontroſe, having placed his 
right wing in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces 
to the other, and left no main body between them; a de- 
fect which he artfully concealed, by ſhowing a few men 
through the trees and buſhes, with which that ground 
was covered. That Urrey might have no leiſure to per- 
ceive the ttratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to the 
charge; and, making a furious impreſſion upon the 
covenanters, drove them off the field, and gained a 
com- 
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complete victory. In this battle, the valour of young 
Napier, ſon to the lord of that name, ſhone out with ſignal 
luſtre. 

Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's diſ- 
comfiture; but, at Alford, he met, himſelf, with a like 


fate *. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, here lined his troops 
of horſe with infantry; and after putting the enemy's. 


horſe to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, who 
were entirely cut in pieces, though with the loſs of the 
gallant lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts. And 


having thus prevailed in fo many battles, which his vi- 


gour ever rendered as deciſive as they were ſucceſsful ; he 
ſummoned together all his friends and partiſans, and pre- 
pared himſelf for marching into the —— provinces, 
in order to put a final period to the power of the cove- 
nanters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, they had ſummoned to meet at St. 


Johnſtone's. . | 
While the fire was thus kindled in the north of the 


iſland, it blazed out with no leſs fury in the ſouth: The 


parliamentary and royal armies, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of 
bringing their important quarrel to a quick deciſion. 
The paſſing of the ſelf-denying ordinance had been pro- 
tracted by jo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring 
was far advanced before it received the ſanction of both 
houſes; and it was thought dangerous by many to in- 
troduce, ſo near the time of action, ſuch great innova- 
tions into the army. Had not the E principles 
of Eſſex engaged him, amidſt all the diſguſts which he 


received, to pay implicit obedience to the parliament; 


this alteration had not been effected without ſome fatal 
accident: Since, notwithſtanding his prompt reſignation 
of the command, a mutiny was generally apprehended. 
Fairfax, or, more properly ſpeaking, Cromwel, under his 
name, introduced, at laſt, the ꝝcπαꝰοↄ model into the army, 


and threw the troops into a different ſhape. From the 
ſame men, new regiments and new companies were form- 
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ed, different officers appointed, and the whole militar 
force put into ſuch hands, as the independents could rely 
on. Beſides members of parliament who were excluded, 
many ofhcers, unwilling to ſerve under the new generals, 
threw up their commiſſions; and unwarily facilitated 
the project of putting the army entirely into the hands of 
that faction. 

Though the diſcipline of the former parliamentary 
army was not contemptible, a more exact plan was in- 
troduced, and rigoroufly executed, by theſe new com- 
manders. Valour indeed was very generally diffuſed 
over the one party as well as the other, during this period: 
Diſcipline allo was attained by the forces of the parlia- 
ment: But the perfection of the military art, in concert- 
ing the general plans of action, and the operations of the 
field, ſeems fill, on both ſides, to have been, in a great 
meaſure, wanting. Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps trom 
their own ignorance and inexperience, have not remark - 
ed any thing but a headlong impetuous conduct; each 
party hurrying to a battle, where valour and fortune 
chiefly determined the ſucceſs. The great ornament of 
hiſtory, during theſe reigns, are the civil, not the military 
tranſactions. | 

Never ſurely was a more ſingular army afſembled than 
that which was now ſet on foot by the parliament. Te 
the greater number of the regiments, chaplains were not 
appointed - The officers aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, and 
united it with their military fun&tions. During the in- 
tervals of action, they occupied themſelves in ſermons, 
prayers, exhortations; and the fame emulation there at— 
tended them, which, in the field, is fo neceſſary 10 fup— 
port the honour of that profeſſion. Rapturous ecitacics 
iupplied the place of ſtudy and reflection; and while the 
72aious devotees poured out their thoughts in unpreme- 
ditated harangues, they miſtook that eloquence, Which, 
to their own furprite, as well as that of others, flowe:| in 
„pon them, for divine iiluminations, and for illapſes ot 
tne Holy Spirit. Wherever they were quartered, they 
exciuved the miniſter from his pulpit ; and, uſurping his 
ace, COnveved their ſentiments to the audience, with 2:1 
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the authority, which followed their power, their valour, 
and their military exploits, united to their appearing zeal 
and fervour. The private ſoldiers, ſeized with the ſame 
ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing 
the Holy Scriptures, in ghoſtly conferences, where they 
compared the progreis of their ſouls in grace, and mu- 
tually ſtimulated each other to farther advances in the 
great work of their ſalvation. When they were march- 
ing to battle, the whole field reſounded, as well with 
pialms and ſpiritual ſongs adapted to the occaſion, as with 
the inſtruments of military muſic; and every man en- 


deavoured to drown the ſenſe of preſent danger, in the 


proſpect of that crown of glory which was ſet before 
him. In fo holy a cauſe, wounds were eſteemed meri- 
torious; death, martyrdom, and the hurry and dangers 


of action, inſtead of baniſhing their pious viſions, ra- 


ther ſerved to impreſs their minds more ſtrongly with 


them. 
The royaliſts were deſirous of throwing a ridicule on 


this fanaticiſm of the parliamentary armies, withopt 


being ſenſible how much reaſon they had to apprehen 
its dangerous conſequences. The forces aſſembled by 


the king at Oxford, in the weſt, and in other places, were 
equal, if not ſuperior, in number, to their adverſaries ; 
but actuated by a very different ſpirit. That licence, 
which had been introduced by want of pay, had riſen to 


a great height among them, and rendered them more for- 


midable to their triends than to their enemies. Prince 
Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the ſoldiery, 
had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties: Wil- 


mot, a man of diſſolute manners, had promoted the ſame 


ſpirit of diſorder; And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, 
hr Richard Granville, now carried it to a great pitch of 
enormity, In the weſt eſpecially, where Goring com- 
manded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were committed, and 


the whole country was laid waſte by the rapine of the 


army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner 


dropped, the mott devoted friends of the church and mo- 


narchy wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parliamentary 


jorces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. The 
VOL, VIII. | BB country - 
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country-people, . een of their ſubſlance, flocked t. 
gether in ſeveral places, armed with clubs and ſtaves; 
and though they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of 
both parties, their hatred was in moſt places levelled 
chiefly againſt the royaliſts, from whom they had met 


with the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of thele tu. 


multuary peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of 
England; who deſtroyed all ſuch firaggling toldiers as 
they met with, and much infeſted the armies. 

The diſpoſit ion of the forces on both ſides was as fol. 
lows: Part of the Sco:tiſh army was employed in taking 
Pomtret, and other towns in Yorkſhire : Part of it be— 
ſieged Carliſle, valiantly detended by fir Thomas Glen. 
ham. Cheſter, where Biron commanded; had long been 
blockaded by fir William Brereton; and was reduced tg 

veat difficulties. The king, being joined by the princes 
1 Maurice, lay at Oxtoid, with a conſiderable 
army, about 15, oo men. Fairfax and Cromwel were 
polted at Windſor, with the new-modelled army, about 
22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, de- 
fended by Blake, ſuffered a long ſiege from fir Richard 
Granville, who commanded an army of about 8000 
men; and though the defence had been obſtinate, the 
garriſon was ncw reduced to the laſt extremity. Gorins 
commanded in the welt, an army of nearly the fame 
number. | 

On opening the campaign, the king formed the pro. 
Jeet of relieving Cheſter; Fairfax, that of relieving 
Tavnton. The king was firſt in motion. When he 
advanced to Draiton in Shropſhire, Biron met him, and 
brought intelligence, that his approach had raiſed the 
liege, and that the parliamentary army had withdraw, 
Fairfax, having reached Saliſbury in his road weſtward, 
reccived orders frem the committee of both kingdoms, 
appointed for the management of ths war, to return and 
Jay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by the king's abſence, 
He obeyed, after ſ-nding colonel Weldon to the weit, 
im a detachwent of 4000 men, On Weldon's ap- 
DP dach, Granite, ho imagined that Fairfax with his 
hole ANY Wits upon lam, raiſed the ſiege, and 3 
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(his pertinacious town, now half taken and half burned, 
to receive relief: But the royaliſts, being reinforced with 
zooo horſe under Goring, again advanced to Taunton, 
and ſhut up Weldon, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous 
ace. 

| The king, having effected his purpoſe with regard to 
Cheſter, returned ſouthwards ; and, in his way, fat down 
before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the parliament's. Having 
made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all 
ſides; and, after a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered 
{word in hand, and committed all thoſe diſorders to 
which their natural violence, eſpecially when inflamed by 
reſiſtance, is ſo much addièted. A great booty was 
taken and diſtributed among them: Fifteen hundred pri- 
ſoners feil into the king's hands. This ſucceſs, which 
truck a great terror into the parliamentary party, de- 
termined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was begin- 
ning to approach; and he marched towards the king, 
with an intention of offering him battle. The king was 
advancing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe the ſiege, 
which, he apprehended, was now begun; and both ar- 
mies, ere they were aware, had advanced within ſix miles 
of each other. A council of war was called by the king, 
in order to deliberate concerning the meaſures which he 
ſhould now purſue. On the one hand, it ſeemed more 
prudent to delay the combat; becauſe Gerrard, who lay 
in Wales with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a little 
time, to join the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would 
{von be maſter of Taunton ; and having put the weſt in 
full tegurity, would then unite his forces to thoſe of the 
king, and give him an incontettable ſuperiority over the 
enemy. On the other hand, prince Rupert, whoſe boil- 
ing ardour {t1}] puſhed him on to battle, excited the im- 
patient humour of the nobility and gentry, of which the 
army was full; and urged the many difficulties under 
which the royaliſts laboured, and from which nothing but 
a victory could relieve them: The reſojution was taken 
to give battle to Fairfax; and the royal army immediately 
advanced upon him, 
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At Naſeby was fought, with forces nearly equa!, th's 
deciſive and well-diſputed action, between the king and 
parliament. The main body of the royaliſts was com- 
manded by the king himſelf: The right wing by prince 
Rupert; the left by ſir Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, 
ſeconded by Skippon, placed himſelf in the main body 
ot the oppoſite army: Cromwel in the right wing: Ire- 
ton, Cromwel's ſon-in-law, in the left. The charge was 
begun, with his uſual celerity and uſual ſucceſs, by prince 
Rupert. Though Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and even 
after he was run through the thigh with a pike, ſtill main- 
tained the combat, till he was taken priſoner; vet was 
that whole wing broken, and purſued with precipitate 


fury by Rupert: He was even ſo inconſiderate as to loſe 


time in ſummoning and attacking the artillery of the 
enemy, which had been left with a good guard of iu— 
faniry. The king led on his main body, and diſplayed, 
in this action, all the conduct of a prudent general, and 
all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier. Fairtax and Skippon 
encountered him, and well- ſupported that reputation 


which they had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſly 


wounded, was deſired by Fairfax to leave the field; but 
declared that he would remain there as long as one man 
maintained his ground. The infantry of the parliament 
was broken, and preſſed upon by the king; till Fairfax, 
with great preſence of mind, brought up the reſerve, and 
renewed the combat. Meanwhile Cromwel, having led 
on his troops to the attack of Langdale, overbore the 
force of the royaliſts, and by his prudence improved that 
advantage which he had gained by his valour, Having 
purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and det ach- 
ed ſome troops to prevent their rallying ; he turned hack 
upon the king's infantry, and threw them into the utmoit 
confuſion. One regiment alone preſerved its order un- 
broken, though twice deiperately aſſailed by Fairfax: 
And that general, excited by ſo ſteady a reſiſtance, ordered 
Doyley, the captain of his life-cuard, to give them a 
third charge in front, while he himſelf attacked them in 
rear. Theregiment was broken. Fairfax, with his dun 
hands, killed an enſign, and, having ſeized the colours, 

. gave 
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gave them to a ſoldier to keep for him. The ſoldier 
afterwards boaſting that he had won this trophy, was 
reproved by Doyley, who had ſeen the action; Let him 
retain that honour, laid Fairfax, I have to-day acquired 
enough beſide, | 
Prince Rupert, ſenſible too late of his error, left the 
fruitleis attack on the enemy's artillery, and joined the 
king, whoſe infantry was now totally diſcomfited. 


Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to deſpair, 


and cried aloud to them, One charge more, and we re- 
cover the day. But the difadvantages under which they 
laboured, were too evident; and they could by no means 
be induced to renew the combat. Charles was obliged 
to quit the field, and leave the victory to the enemy, 


The ſlain, on the fide of the parliament, exceeded thoſe 


on the tide of the king: They loſt a thouſand men; he 
not above eight hundred. But Fairfax made 500 officers 
priſoners, and 4000 private men; took all the king's 
artillery and ammunition ; and totally diſſipated his in- 
tantry: So that ſcarce any victory could be more com- 


plete than that which he obtained, | 
Among the other ipoils was ſeized the king's cabinet, 


with the copies of his letters to the queen, which the 
parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed. They 
choſe, no doubt, ſuch of them as they thought would 
reflect diſhonour on him: Yet, upon the whole, the let- 
ters are written with delicacy and tenderneis, and give 
an adyantageous idea both of the King's genius ahd 
morals. A mighty fondneſs, it is true, and attach- 
ment, he expreties to his conſort, and often profeſſes 
that he never would embrace any meafures which ſhe 
diſapproved : But ſuch declarations of civility and con- 
fidence are not always to be taken in a full literal ſenſe. 
And fo legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of 
God and man, may, perhaps, be excuſable towards a 
woman of beauty and ſpirit, even though the was a 


apiſt *, 
vs The 


* Hearne has publiſhed the following extract from a ma- 
uuſcript work of fig Simon D'Ewes, who was no mean man 
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The Athenians, having intercepted a letter wr: aa 

o their enemy, Philip of Macedon, to his wife, Olyn 

; fo far from being moved by a curioſity of 8055 
ty the ſecrets of that relation, immediately ſent the 
letter to the qucen unopened. Philip was not their 
ſovereign ; nor were they inflamed with that violent 
animoſiiy againſt him, which attends all civil com- 
motions, 

After the battle, the king vetrwated with that body of 
horſe which remained entire, firſt to Hereford, then to 
Aber avenny ; and remained fome time in Wales, from 
the vain hope of raiſing a body of infantry in thoſe ha- 

atted and exhauſted quarters. Fairfax, having firſt re- 


taken Leiceſter (17th June), which was ſurrendered 


upon articles, began to deliberate concerning his future 
enterpriſcs. A letter was brought him written by Goring 
to the king, and untortun ately entruſted to a ſpy of 
Fairtax's. Goring there informed the king, that in 
three weeks he hoped to be maſter of Taunten ; after 

which he would join his majeity with all the forces in the 
welt; and entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid 
coming to any general action. This letter, which; had 
it been ſately delivered, had probably prevented the battle 
of Naſeby, lerved now to direct the operations of Fair- 
fax. After leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz and 
Reſſiter, with ord:rs to attend the king's motions, he 
maicned immediately to the weſt, with a vie of faving 
"Taunton, and ſuppreſſing the only cenfiderable force 
which now remained to the royaliſts. 


in the parliamentary party. On Thurſday, the 3oth and 
cc laſt day of this inſtant june 25, I went to Whitehall, 
« purpoſely to ſee the queen, which I did fully all the time 
& ſhe fat at dinner. I perceiv'd her to be a moit abtolute 
« delicate lady aiter I had exaS#ly ſurvey d all the features 


„ of her face, "much enl ven'd by her radiant and ſparkling 


& black eyes. Beſides, her deportment among her women 
& was ſo ſweet and humble, and her ſpeech and looks to her 
ce other ſervants ſo mild and gracious, as I could not abſtain 
cf om divers deep- fetched ſi ſighe, to conlider, t' ar ſhe wanted 
« tie knowledge of the true religion,” Sce Freface to the 
Chronicle of Dunkable, p- 64, ; 
n 
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In the beginning of the campaign, Charles, appre- 
henſive of the event, had fent the prince of Wales, then 
fifteen years of age, to the weſt, with the title of general, 
and had given orders, if he were preſſed by the enemy, 
that he ſhould make his eſcape into a foreign country, 
and fave one part of the royal family from the violence 
ot the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf 
into Briſtol, with an intention of defending that im- 
portant city. Goring commanded the army before 
Taunton. 

On Fairfax's approach (2oth july), the ſiege of 
Taunton was raiſed ; and the royaliſts retired to Lam- 
port, an open town in the county of Somerſet. Fairfax 
attacked them in that poſt, beat them from it, killed 
about 300 men, and took 1400 priſoners. After this 
advantage, he ſat down before Bridgewater, a town 
eſteemed ſtrong and of great conſequence i in that country. 
When he had entered the outer town by ſtorm, Wynd- 
ham the governor, who had retired into the inner, im— 
mediately capitulated, and delivered up tne place to 
Fairfax. (23d July.) The garriſon, to the number of 


2600 men, were made priſoners of war. 


Fairfax, having next taken Bath and Sherborne, re- 
ſoived to lay ſiege to Briſtoi, and made great prepara- 
tions for an enterpriſe, which, from the ftrength of the 
garriſon, and the reputation of prince Rupert, the go- 
ver nor, was deemed of the laft importance. But, ſo 
precarious in moſt men is this quality of military courage! 
a poorer defence was not made by any town during the 
whole war: And the genera] expectations were here ex- 
tremely diſappointed. No ſooner had the parliamentary 
forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the prince capi- 
tulated, and ſurrendered the city to Fairfax. A few 
days before (11th Sept.), he had written a letter to the 
king, in which he undertook to defend the place for 
forr months, if no mutiny obliged bim to ſurrender it. 
Charles, who was forming ſchemes, and collecting 
forces, for the relief of Briſtoi, was aſtoniſhed at fo un- 
expected an event, which was little leis fatal to his cauſe 
than the defeat at Naeby, Full of inignation, he in. 
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ſtantly recalled all prince Rupert's commiſſions, and 
ſent him a paſs to go beyond ſea. 

The king's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quar- 
ters. The Scots, having made themſelves matters ot 
Carlifle *, after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouthwards, 
and laid ſiege to Hereford 3 but were obliged to raile it 
on the king's approach: And this was the laſt glimpſe 
of ſucceſs which attended his arms. Having marchc to 
the relief of Cheſter, which was anew beſieged by ti.c 
parliamentary forces under colone] Jones; Pointz at- 
tacked his rear, and forced him to give battle. (24th 
Sept.) While the fight was continued with great obiti- 
nacy, and victory ſeemed to incline to the royaliſts ; 
Jones fell upon them from the other fide, and put them 
to rout, with the loſs of 600 flain, and 1000 priſoners. 
The king, with the remains of his broken army, fled ta 
Newark, and thence eſcaped to Oxford, where he flnit 
himſelf up during the winter ſeaſon. 

The news which he received from every quarter were 
no Jeſs fatal than thoſe events which paſſed where he 
himſelf was preſent, Fairfax and Cromwel, after the 
lurrender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, the 
former marched weſtwards, in order to complete the 
conquelt of Devonſnire and Cornwal ; the latter attacked 
the king's garriſons which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol, 
The Devizes were ſurrendered to Cromwel; Berkeley 
eaſtie was taken by ſtorm; Wincheſter capitulated ; 
Bafing-houſe was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe 
middle counties of England were, in a little time, re— 
duced to obedience under the parliament. 

(1646.) The ſame rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs 
attended Fairfax. The parliamentary forces, elated by 
paſt victories, governed by the moſt rigid diſcipline, met 
with no equal oppoſition from troops, diſmayed by re- 
peated defeats, and corrupted by licentious manners, 
(18th Jan.) After beating up the quarters of the royaliſts 
at Bovey-Tracy, Faufax ſat down before Dartmouth, 
and in a few days entered it by ftorm, Poudram caſtle 


* 328th of June. 


being 
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weing taken by him, and Exeter blockaded on all ſides; 
Hopton, a man of merit, who now commanded the roy- 
aliſts, having advanced to the relief of that town with an 
rmy of 8000 men, met with the parliamentary army at 
Torrington * ; where he was defeated, all his foot diſ- 
perted, and he himſelf, with his horſe, obliged to retire 
into Corwal. Fairfax followed him, and vigorouſly 
purſued the victory. Having incloſed the royaliſts at 
Truro, he forced the whole army, conſiſting of co00 
men, chiefly cavairy, to furrender upon terms. The 
ſoldiers, delivering up their horſes and arms, were al- 
lowed to diſband, and received twenty ſhillings a-picce, 
to carry them to their reſpective abodes. Such of the 
officers as deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſea: 
The others, having promiſed never more to bear arms, 
payed compoſitions to the parliament F, and procured 
their pardon. And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, 
which completed the conqueſt of the weſt, marched, 
with his victorious army to the centre of the kingdom, 
and fixed his camp at Newbury. The prince of Wales, 
in purſuance of the king's orders, retired to Scilly, 
thence to Jerſey ; whence he went to Paris; where he 
joined the queen, who had fled thither from Exeter, at 
the time the earl of Eſſex conducted the parliamentary 
army to the welt. 

In the other parts of England, Hereford was taken 
by ſurpriſe: Cheſter ſurrendered: Lord Digby, who 
had attempted, with 1200 horſe, to break into Scotland 
and join. Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn, in York- 
ſhire, by colonel Copley; his whole force was diſperſed ; 
and he himſelf was obliged to fly, firſt to the Iſle of 
Man, thence to Ireland. News too arrived that Mont- 
roſe himſelf, after ſome more ſucceſſes, was at laft 


* 10th of February. 
+ Theſe compoſitions were different, according to the 
demerits of the perſon : But by a vote of the houſe they 
could not be under two years rent of the delinquent's 
eſtate. Journ. 11th Auguſt 1648. Whitlocke, p. 160. 
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routed ; and this only remaining hope of the royal party 
finally extinguiſhed. 

When Montroſe deſcended into the ſouthern counties, 
the covenanters, aſſembling their whole force, met him 
with a numerous army, and gave him battle, but with- 
out ſucceſs, at Kilſyth*, This was the moſt complete 
victory that Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts put 
to {word fix thouſand of their enemics, and left the cove- 
nanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The 
whole kingdom was ſhaken with theſe repeated ſucceſſes 
of Montroſe ; and many noblemen, who ſccretly favoured 
the "wy al cauſe, now declared openly for it, when they 
jaw a force able to ſupport them. The marquis of 
Douglas, the earls of Annandale and Hartfield, the 
lords Fleming, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many 
others, flocked to the royal ſtandard, Edinburgh opened 
its gates, and gave liberty to all the priſoners there de- 
tained by the covenanters. Among the reſt was lord 
Ogilvy, fon of Airly, whoſe family had contributed ex- 
tremely to the victory gained at Kilſyth, 

David Leſly was detached from the army in England, 
and marched to the relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scot- 
land. Montrole advanced eſtill farther to the ſouth, al- 
lurcd by vain hopes, both of rouſing to arms the earls of 
Hume, Traquaire, and Roxborough, who had promilcd 
to join him; and of obtaining from England ſome ſupply 
of cavalry, in which he was deficient. By the negli- 
gence of his ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the Foreſt, 
{urpriſed his ar my, much diminiſhed in numbers, from 
| the deſertion of the Highlanders, who had retired to the 
hills, according to cuſtom, in order to ſecure their 
plunder. After a ſharp. conflict, where Montroſe ex- 
erted great valour, his forces were routed by Leſly's ca- 
vairy : And he himſelf was obliged to fly with his broke 
forces into the mountains; where he again prepared "ag 
ſelf for new battles and new enterpriſes. 

The covenanters uſed the victory with rigour. Their 
priſoners, fr Robert Spotilwood, ſecretary « of ſtate, and 


* I5th Auguſt 1645. 
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ion to the late primate, ſir Philip Niſbet, fir William 
Rollo, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, {oa 
of the biſhop of Murray, William Murray, ſon of the 
earl of Tullibardine, were condemned and executed. 
The ſole crime, imputed to the ſecretary, was his deli- 
vering to Montrole the king's commiſſion to be captain- 
general of Scotland. Lord Ogilvy, who was again 
taken priſoner, would have undergone the ſame fate, 
had not his titer found means to procure his efcape, by 
changing clothes with him. For this inſtance of courage 
and dexterity, ſhe met with harſh uſage. The clergy 
ſolicited the parliament, that more royaliſts might be 
executed; but could not obtain their requeſt. 

Aiter all theſe repeated diſaſters, which every-where 
befel the royal party, there remained only one body of 
troops, on which fortune could exerciſe her rigour. 
Lord Aſtley, with a fmall army of three thouſand men, 
chiefly cavalry, marching to Oxford, in order to join the 
king, was met at Stowe by colonel Morgan, and entirely 
defeated *; himſelf being taken priſoner. “ You have 
« done your work,”” {aid Aſtley to the parliamentary 
officers; „“ and may now go to play, unleſs you chute 
to fall out among yourſelves .“ 

The condition of the King, during this whole winter, 
was to the laſt degree diſaſtrous and melancholy. As 
the dread of ilis is commonly more oppreſſi ve than their 
real preſence, perhaps in no period of his life was he 
more juſtly the object of compaſſion. His vigour of 
mind, which, though it ſometimes failed him in acting, 
never deſerted him in his ſufferings, was what alone ſup- 
ported him; and he was determined, as he wrote to lord 


 *® 22d of March. | ; 

+ It was the ſame Aſtley who, before he charged at the 
battle of Edgehill, made this ſhort prayer, C Lord! thou 
knowweft how buſy = muſt be this day. If T forget thee, do not thou 
forget me. And with that roſe up, and cried, March on, 
boys There were certainly much longer prayers faid in the 
parliamentary army; but I doubt if there were ſo good a 
ene. 


Digby, 
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Digby, if he could not live as a king, to die like a gen- 
tleman; nor ſhould any of his friends, he ſaid, ever 
have reaſon to bluſh for the prince whom they had fo 
unfortunately ſerved. The murmurs of diſcontented 
officers, on the one hand, haraſſed their unhappy ſove- 
reign z while they over-ratcd thoſe ſervices and ſufferings 
which, they now faw, muſt for ever go unrewarded. 
The affectionate duty, on the other hand, of his more 
generous friends, who reſpedted his misfortunes and his 
Virtues, as much as his dignity, wrung his heart with a 
new ſorrow ; when he reflected that ſuch diſintereſted at- 
tachment would ſo ſoon be expoſed to the rigour of his 
implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which he made 
for a peaceable and equitable accommodation with the 
parliament, ſerved to no purpoſe but to convince them, 
that the victory was entirely in their hands, They 
deigned not to make the leaſt reply to ſeveral of his meſ- 
ſages, in which he deſired a paſſport for commiſſioners, 
At laſt, after reproaching him with the blood ſpilt du- 
ring the war, they told him, that they were preparing 
bills for him; and his paſſing them would be the belt 
pledge of his inclination towards peace: In other words, 
he mult yield at diſcretion. He deſired a perſonal treaty, 
and offered to come to Londen, upon receiving a ſafe- 
conduct tor himſelf and his attendants : They abſolutely 
retuſed him admittance, and iſſued orders for the guard- 
ing, that is, the ſeizing of his perſon, in caſe he ſhould 
attempt to viſit them. A new incident, which hap- 
pened in Ireland, ſerved to inflame the minds of men, 
and to increaſe thoſe calumnies with which his enemies 
had ſo much loaded him, and which he ever regarded as 
the moſt grievous part of kis misfortunes, 
After the ceſſation with the Iriſh rebels, the king was 


defirous of concluding a final peace with them, and ob- - 


taining their aſſiſtance in England: And he gave autho- 
rity to Ormond, lord lieutenant, to promiſe them an 
abrogation of all the penal laws enacted againk catholics ; 
together with the ſuſpenſion of Poining's ſtatute, with re- 
gard to ſome particular bills, which ſhould be agreed on. 
Lord Herbert, created earl of Glamorgan (though his 
Patent 
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patent had not yet paſſed the ſcals), having occaſion for 
his private affairs to go to Ireland, the king conſidered, 
that this nobleman, being a catholic, and allied to the 
beſt Iriſh families, might be of ſervice: He alſo fore ſaw, 
that farther conceſſions with regard to religion might 
probably be demanied by the bigotted Iriſn; and that, us 
theie conceſſiops, however neceilary, would give great 
icandal to the proteftant zealots in his three kingdoms, it 
would be requinte both to conceal them during ſme 
time, and to preſerve Ormond's character, by giving 
private orders to Glamorgan to conclude and ſign thele 
articles. But as he had a better opinion of Glamorgan's 
zeal and. affection tor his ſervice, than of his capacity, he 
enjoined him to communicate ail his meainres to Ormond ; 
and though the final concluſion of the treaty muſt be 
executed only in Glamorgan's own name, he was re- 
Guired to be directed, in the ſteps towards it, by the 
opinion of-the lord lieutenant, Glamorgan, bigctted to 
his religion, and paſhonate {or the king's ſervice, but 
guided jm theſe purtuits by no manner of judgment or dil- 
cretion, {.cretly, of himſelf, without any communication 
with Ormond, concluded a peace with the council of 
Kilkenny, and agreed, in the king's name, that the 
Iriſh ſhould enjoy all the churches of which they had ever 
been in poſſeſſion ſince the commencement of their inſur- 
rection; on condition that they ſhould aſſiſt the king in 
England with a body of ten thouſand men. This trani- 
action was diicovered by accident. The titular archbi- 
ſhop of Tuam being k'iled by a faily of the garriſon 
of Sligo, the articles of the treaty were found among his 
| baggage, and were immediately publiſhed every-where, 
and copies of them fent over to the Englii parliament. 
The lord lieutenant and lord D.gby, ſoreſeeing the cla- 
mour which wouid be raited againſt the king, committed 
Giamorgan to priſon, charged him with treaſon for his 
temerity, and maintained, that he had acted altogether 
without any authority iron his maſter. The Enghti 
parliament however reglected not to favourable an op- 
portun'ty of reviving the old clamour with regard to tue 
King's favour of popery, and acculed him of del eng 
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over, in a manner, the whole kingdom of Ireland 4a 
that hated ſect. The king told them, «© That the es, 
% of Glamorgan having made an offer to raiſe forces in 
e the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them intg 
„ England for his majeſty's ſervice, had a commiſſion 
to that purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only, and that he 
© had no commillion at all to treat of any thing elfe; 
© without the privity and direction of the lord lieutenant, 
* much leſs to capitulate any thing concerning religion, 
or any property belonging either to church or laity:” 
Though this declaration ſeems agreeable to truth, it 


cc 


gave no ſatisfaction to the parliament; and ſome hiſte- 


r1ans, even at preſent, when the ancient bigotry is ſome- 


what abated, are defirous of repreſenting this very inno- | 


cent tranſaction, in which the king was engaged by the 
moſt violent neceſſity, as a ſtain on the memory of that 
unfortunate prince *. 2 
Having loſt all hope of prevailing over the rigour 
of the parliament, either by arms or by treaty, the only 
reſource which remained to the king was derived fron 
the inteſtine difleniions, which ran very high among 
his enemies. Preſbyterians and independents, even be- 
fore their victory was fully completed, fell into conteſts 


about the diviſion of the ſpoil ; and their religious as 


well as civil diſputes agitated the whole kingdom. 
The parliament, though they had early aboliſhed epi- 
| Fopal authority, had not, during fo long, a time, ſubſtitu- 


ted any other ſpiritual government in its place; and their 
committees of religion had hitherto aſſumed the whole 


eccletraftical juriſdiction : But they now eſtabliſhed, by aft 


ordinance, the preſbyterian model in all its forms of con- 


gregational, claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies; 
All the inhabitants of each pariſh were ordered to meet 
and chute elders, on whom, together with the miniſter; 
was beitowed the entire direction of all ſpiritual concerns 

within the congregation. A number of neighbouring 
pariſhes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed 
a claſſis; and the court, which governed this diviſion; 


* Sge note [N, at the end of the volume. 
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Was compoſed of all the miniſters, together with two, 
three, or four elders choſen from each pariſh. The 

provincial aſſembly retained an inſpection over ſeveral 
peighbouring claſſes, and was compoied entirely of 
K Bhs ning : The vational aſſembly was conſtituted in the 
fame manner; and its authority extended over the whole 
kingdom. It is probable, that the tyranny exerciſed by 
the veotuſa clergy hd given warning not to allo laymen 
2 place in the provincial or national aſſemblies ; leit the 
nobility and more conſiderable gentry, ſoliciting a feat in 
ibeſe great eccleſiaſtical courts, thould beſtow a conſidera- 
tion upon them, and render them, in the eyes of the 
multitude, a rival to the parliament. In the inferior 
courts, the mixture of the laity might ſerve rat her to 
temper the uſual zeal of the clergy. 

But though the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment of 
parity among the eccleſiaſtics, were ſo tar gratified, they 
were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral other points, on which 
they were extremely intent. The aſſembly of divines had 
voted preſbytery to be of divine right: The parliament 
refuſed their aſlent to that decifion. Selden, Whitlocke, 
and other politica | reaſoners, aſſiſied by the independents, 
had prevailed in this important deliberation. They 
thought, that, had the bigotted religionitts been able to 
get their heavenly charter recogniſed, the preſbyters 
would ſocn become more dangerous to the magiltrate 
than had ever been the pr elatical clergy, Theſe latter, 
while they claimed to themſelves a divine right, admit- 


ted of a like origin to civil authority: The former, chal- 
lenging to their own order a celeſtial pedigree, derived 
the legiſlative power from a ſource no more dignified than 


the voluntary aſiociation of the people. 

Under colour of keeping the ſacraments from profana- 
tion, the clergy of all chriſtian ſeëts hav aſſumed, what 
they call the power of the keys, or the right of fulminat- 
ing excommunication. The example of Scotland was 
2 ſufficient leſſon for the parliament to ufe precaution in 

varding againſt ſo ſevere a tyranny. They determined, 
. a general crdinance, all the caſes in which excom- 


Bunication could be uſed. T hey allowed of appeals ta. 
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parliament from all eccleſtaſtical courts, And thev ap- 
pointed commiſſioners in every province to judge of Pach 
caſes as fell not within their general ordinance. So much 
civil authority, intermixed with the eceleſiaſtical, gave 
diſguſt to all the zealots. 

But nothing was attended with more univerſa] ſcranddl 

than the propenſity of many in the parliament towards a 
toleration of the proteſtant ſectaries. The preſbyterians 
exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chrift 
reſemble Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beaſts. They inſiſted, that the leaſt of Chriſt's 
truths was ſuperior to all political corfiderations. They 
maintained the eternal obligation impoſed by the covenant 
to extirpate hereſy and ſchiſm. And they menaced all 
their opponents with the ſame rigid perſecution, under 
which they themſelves had groaned, when held in ſub. 
jection by the hierarchy, 

So great prudence and reſerve, in ſuch material points, 
does great honour to the parliament ; and proves that, 
notwithſtanding the prevalency of bigotry and fanaticiſm, 
there were many members who had more enlarged views, 
and paid regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe 
men, uniting themſelves to the enthuſiaſts, whoſe genius 
is naturally averſe to clerical uſurpations, exerciſed ſo 
Jealous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, that 
they allowed them nothing but the liberty of tendering 
advice, and would not entruſt them even with the power 
of electing their own chairman or his ſubſtitute, or of 
ſupplying the vacancies of their own members. 

While theſe diſputes were canvaſſed by theologians, 
who engaged in their ſpiritual conteſts every order of the 
ſtate; the king, though he entertained hopes of reaping 
advantage from thoſe divifions, was much at a loſs which 
ſide it would be moſt for his intereſt * comply with. The 
preſbvterians were, by their principles, the leaſt averſe 
to regal authority; but were rigidly bent on the 3 
tion of prelacy: The independents were reſolute to lay 


the foundation of a republican government; but as they 

pretended not to erect themſelves into a national church, it 

might be hoped, that, if nts with a toleration, they 
wou] 
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would admit the re-eſtabliſnment of the hierarchy, So 
great attachment had the king to epiſcopal juriſdiction, that 
he was ever inclined to put it in balance even with his 
own power and kingly office. | 

But whatever advantage he might hope to reap from the 
diviſions in the parliamentary party, he was apprehenſive, 
teſt it ſhould come too late to ſave him from the deſtruc- 
tion with which he was inſtantiy threatened. Fairfax 
was approaching with a powerful and victorious army, 
and was taking the proper meaſures for laying ſiege to Ox- 
ford, which muſt infallibly fall into his hands. To be 
taken captive, and led in triumph by his inſolent enemies, 
was what Charles juſtly abhorred; and every inſult, 
if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthuſiaſtic 
dldiery, who hated his perſon and deſpiſed his dignity. 
In this deſperate extremity, he embraced a meaſure which, 


in any other ſituation, might lie under the imputation of 


{mnprudence and indiſcretion. 


Montrevilie, the French miniſter, intereſted for the 


king more by the natural ſentiments of humanity, than 
any inſtructions from his court, which+{eemed rather to 
favour the parliament, had ſolicited the Scottith generals 
and commiſſioners to give protection to their diſtreſſed 
ſovereign; and having received many general profeſſions 
and promiſes, he had always tranſmitted theſe, perhaps 
with fome exaggeration, to the king. From his ſug- 
geſtions, Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving 
Oxford, and flying to the Scottith army, which at that 
time lay before Newark, He conſidered, that the Scottith 
nation had been fully gratified in all their demands; and 
having already, in their own country, annihilated both 
epiſcopacy and regal authority, had no. farther conceſſions 
to, exact from him. In all diſputes which had patied 
about ſettling the terms of peace, the Scots, he heard, 
had ſtill adhered to the milder fide, and had endeavoured 
to foften the rigour of the Engliſh parhament. Great diſ- 


guſts alſo, on other accounts, had taken place between 


the nations; and the Scots found that, in proportion as 
their aſſiſtance became leſs neeffary, leſs value was put 
vpon them. The progreſs of the independents gave 
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them great alarm; and they were ſcandaliſed to hear 
their beloved covenant ſpoken of, every day, with lets 
regard and reverence. The refuſal of a divine right to 
preſbytery, and the infringing of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
from political conſiderations, were, to them, the ſubject 
of much offence : And the king hoped, that, in their 
preſent diſpoſition, the fight of their native prince, fly- 
ing to them in this extremity of diſtreſs, would rouſe every 
ſpark of generoſity in their boſom , and procure him their 
fayour and protection. 

That he might the better conceal his intentions, orders 
were given at every gate in Oxford, for allowing three 
perſons to paſs; and in then night the king, accompanied 
by none but Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, went 
out at that gate which leads to London. He rode before 
a portmanteau, and called himſelf Aſhburnham's ſervant. 
He paſſed threugh Henley, St. Albans, and came ſo near 
to London as Harrow on the Hill, He once entertained 
thoughts of entering into that city, and of throwing 
himſelf on the mercy of the parliament, But at luſt, 
aiter paſſing through many croſs roads, he arrived at 


the Scottiſh camp before Newark, (5th May.) The 


parliament, hearing of his eſcape from Oxford, iſſued 


rigorous orders, and threatened with inſtant death who- 
ever ſhould harbour or conceal him. 

The Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners affected great 
ſurpriſe on the appearance of the king: And though 
they payed him all the exterior reſpect due to his dignity, 
they inſtantly ſet a guard upon him, under colour of 


protection, and made him in reality a priſoner. They 


informed the Engliſh parliament of this unexpected in- 
cident, and aſſured them that they had entered into no 
private treaty with the Zing. They applied to him for 
orders to Bellaſis, governor of Newark, to ſurrender 
that town, now reduced to extremity z3 and the orders 
were inſtantly obeyed. And hearing that the parliament 
laid claim to the entire diſpoſal of the king's perſon, and 
that the Engliſh army was making ſome motions to- 
wards them, they thought Proper to retire northwards, 
and to fix their camp at "Newcaſtle, Fr 
This 
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began to entertain hopes of protection from the Scots. 


He was particularly attentive to the behaviour of their 


preachers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of 


that age to make the pulpit the ſcene of news; and on 


every great event, the whole ſcripture was ranſacked by 


the clergy for paſſages applicable to the preſent occaſion, 


The firſt miniſter who preached before the King, choſe. 


theſe words for his text: „ And behold all the men of 
« Hrael came to the king, and ſaid unto him, Why have 
& our brethren, the men of Judah, ſtolen thee away, 
% and have brought the king and his houſehold, and 
cc all] David's men with him, over Jordan? And all 
& the men of Judah anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe 
& the king is near of kin to us; wherefore then be ye 
& angry for this matter? Have we eaten at all of the 
& king's coſt ? or hath he given us any gift? And the 
£ men of Iſrael anſwered the men of Judah, and ſaid, 
c VVe have ten parts in the king, and we have allo more 
« right in David than ye: Why then di ye deſpiſe us, 
& that our advice ſhould not be firit had in bringing 


& back our king ? And the words of the men of Judah 


& were fiercer than the words of the men of Ifrael *.“ 
But the king ſoon found, that the happineſs chiefly of 


the alluſion had tempted the preacher to employ this text, 


and that the covenanting zealots were nowiſe pacified 
towards him. Another preacher, after reproaching him 


to his face with his mitgovernment, ordered this pſalm 
jo be ſung; 


Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſclt 
Thy wicked deeds to praile ? 


he king ſtood up, and called for that pialm Which 
be zins with theſe words, i 
HFave mercy, Lord, on me, I pray; 
For men would me devour: 


The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen majeſty, 


* 2 Sam, chap. Xix. 41, 42, and 43 verſes. 
: ſhowed, 
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This meaſure was very grateful to the King; and he 
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ſhowed, for once, greater deterence to the king than 18 þ 
the miniſter, and lung the plalm which the former had a 
allied for. - : | : * 
Charles had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with bis pb 
fituation. He not only found himſelf a priſoner, very 11 
ſtrictly guarded: All his friends were kept at a diſtance 3 | 
and no intercourle, either by letters or converſation, Was N 
allowed him with any one on whom he could depend, Or : 
who was ſuſpected of any attachment towards him. 
The Scottiſh generals would enter into no confidence [3 
with him; and ſtill treated him with diſtant ceremony 
and feigned reſpect. And every propoſal, which they 
made him, tended farther to his abaſement and to his 
ruin. | 3 
They required him to iſſue orders to Oxford, and All 
his other garriſons, commanding their ſurrender to the 
parliament : And the king, ſenſible that their reſiſtance 
was to very little purpoſe, willingly complied. The 
terms given to moſt of them were honourable 3 and 
Fairfax, as far as it lay in bis power, was very exact in 
oblrrving ihem. Far from allowing violence, he would 
not even permit inſults or triumph over the unfortunate 
royaliſts; and by his generous humanity, ſo cruel A 
civil war was ended, in appearance very calmly, between 
the parties. | 5 
Ormond having received like orders, delivered Dublin, 
and other forts, into the hands of the parliamentary 
officers. Montroſe, allo, after having experienced l 
more variety of good and bad fortune, threw down Bis 
arms, aid retired out of the kingdom. 2 
The marquis of Worceſter, a man paſt eighty-foury 
was tae Jait in England that ſubmitted to the authority 
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i of the parliament. He defended Raglan caſtle to ex-: 
i tremity; and opened not its gates till the middlè of 
4 Auguſt. Four years, a few days excepted, were po- 
4 elapſed, fince the king firſt erected his ſtandard at Not- 
1 tingham. So long had the Britiſh nations, by civil and 
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religious quarrels, ben occupied in ſhedding their on 
blood, and laying walte their native country. 
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The parliament and the Scots laid their propoſals 
þefore the king, They were tuch as a captive entirely 
at mercy, could expect from the moſt inexorable victor: 


Let were they little worle than what were iniifted on 


pefore the battle of Naſeby. The power of the ſword, 


inſtead of ten, which the king now offered, was de- 
manded for twenty years, together with a right to levy 
whatever money the parliament ſhould think proper for 
the ſupport of their armies. The other conditions were, 
in the main, the ſame with thoſe which had formerly 
been offered tg the king. 

Charles ſaid, that propoſals, which introduced ſuch 
important innovations in the conſtitution, demanded time 
for deliberation; The commiſſioners replied, that he 
muſt give his anſwer in ten days. He deſired to reaſon 
about the meaning and import of ſome terms: They 
informed him that they had no power of debate; and 
peremptorily required his conſent or refuſal. He re- 
queſted a perſonal treaty with the parliament : They 
threatened, that, if he delayed compliance, the par- 
liament would, by their own authority, ſettle the 
nation. 

What the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not 
their treaty with the king, to whom they paid little 
regard; but that with the Scots. Two important 


Points remained to be ſettled with that nation; their 


delivery of the king, and the eſtimation of their ar- 
Tears. 

The Scots might pretend, that, as Charles was king 
of Scotland as well as of England, they were entitle] 
to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon : And 
that, in ſuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, and the 
ſubject indiviſible, the preference was due to the preſent 
poſſeſſor. The Engliſh maintained, that the king, being 
in England, was comprehended within the juriſdiction 
of that kingdom, and could not be diſpoſed of by any 
Foreign nation. A delicate queſtion this, and what ſurely 
could not be decided by precedent ; ſince ſuch a ſituation 
is not, any-where, to be found in hiſtory, 1 

5 
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As the Scots concurred with the Engliſh, in impoſing 
fuch ſevere conditions on the king, that, notwithſtanding 
his unfortunate ſituation, he till refuſed to accept e 
them; it is certain that they did not defire his freedom! 
Nor could they ever intend to join lenity and rigebr 
together, in lo inconſiſtent a manner. Before the ſettles 
ment of terms, the adminiftration muſt be poſſeſſed en- 
tirely by the parliaments of both kingdoms ; and how 
incompatible that {ſcheme with the liberty of the kings 
is eahly imagined. To cairy him a priſoner into Scots 
land, where ſew forces could be ſupported to guard him; 
was a meaſure ſo full of inconvenience and danger, that; 
even if the Engliſh had conſented to it, it muſt have 
appeared to the Scots themſelves altogether uneligible 3 
And how could ſuch a plan be ſupported in oppoſition 
to England, poſſeſſed of ſuch numerous and victorious 
armies, which were, at that time, at leaſt ſeemed to bez 


in entire union with the parliament? The only expe= 


dient, it is obvious, which the Scots could embrace, if 
they ſcrupled wholly to abandon the king, was imine» 
diately to return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance z 
and, uniting themſelves with the royaliſts in both King- 
doms, endeavour, by force of arms, to reduce the 
Engliſh parliament to more moderate conditions: But 
beſides that this meaſure was full of extreme hazard 
what was it but inſtantly to combine "with theif of 
enemies againſt their old friends; and, in a fit of 16s 
mantic generoſity, overturn what, with ſo much exper 
of blood and treaſure, they had, during the courle of ſe 
many years, been fo carefully erecting? * | 

But, though all cheſe reflections occurred to the Seot= 
tiſh commiſſioners, they reſolved to prolong the diſpute, 
and to keep the king as a pledge for thoſe arrears which 
they claimed from England, and which they were not like= 
ly, in the preſent diſpolition of that nation, to obtain by 
any other expedient. The ſum, by their account, amount= 
ed to near two millions: For they had received little regu- 
Jar pay fince they had entered England. And though ih 
contributions which they had levied, as well as the priee 
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of their living at free quarters, muſt be dedudted; yet 


Aiter many diſcufſions, it was at laſt agreed, that, in 
licu of all demands, they ſhould accept of 400,000 
ounds, one half to be paid inflantly, another in two 
Hae pay ments. 
Great pains were taken by the Scots (and the Engliſh 
cemplicd with their pretended delicacy) to make this 


_ efilipation and payment of arrears appear a quite dif- 


terent tranſad ion frem that for the delivery of the king's 
xerion ; But common ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be 
zegarded as one and the ſame, The Engliſh, it is evi- 
dent, had they not been previouſly aſſured of receiving 
the king, would never have parted with fo conſiderable 


a fum; and, while they weakened themſelves, by the 


ſame mcalure have ſtrengthened a people, with whom 
they mult after wards have ſo material an intereſt to 
diiculs. 

Thus the Scottiſh nation underwent, and {till undes go 
(ſor ſuch grievous ftiains are not eaſily wiped off), the 
rep: roach of {ciling their king, and betraying their 
pr. mee tor money. In vain did they maintain, that this 
ohe) was, on account of former ſervices, undoubtedly 
their due; that in their preſent tituation, no other mea- 
ſure, with out the utmoſt indiſcretion, or even their ap- 
parent ruin, could be embraced ;z and that, though they 


delivered their King into the hands of his open enemies, 


they were themlelves as much his open enemies as thoſe 
to whom they ſurrendered him, and their common hatred 
againſt him had long united the two parties in {ſtrict 
afl ance with each other. They weie ſtill aniwered, that 
they made uſe of this {candalous expedient for obtaining 
their wages; and that, after taking arms, without any 
royocation, againſt their ſovereign, who bad ever loved 
ard cherithed them, they had delervecly f fallen into a 
{tuation, from which they could not extricate chemſelves, 
vichout either infamy cr impr udence. 

The jatamy of this bargain had ſuch an influence on 
the Scottith parliament, that they once voted, that the 
king fl f1;0a!d be protected, and his liberty inülted on. 

But 


{;}] the fum which they infilted on was very conſiderable. 
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But the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pronounced; Ii 
that, as he had refuſed to take the covenant, which was th 
preſſed on him, it became not the godly to concern 7 
themſelves about his fortunes. After this declaration it as 
behoved the parliament to retract their vote. re 
Intelligence concerning the final refolution of the Vi 
Scottiſh nation to ſurrender him, was brought to the al 

king ; and he happened, at that very time, to be playing 
at cheis. Such command of temper did he poſſeſs, | ® 
that he continued his game without interruption ; and | b. 
none of the by-ſtanders could perceive, that the letter 1 E 
which he peruſed, had brought him news of any conſe- |þÞ * 
| quence. The Engliſh commiſſioners, who, ſome days 1 © 
| after, came to take him under their cuſtody, were ad- 1 *< 
8 mitted to kiſs his hands; and he received them with the 1 ® 
[| lame grace and cheerfulnets, as if they had travelied on : 


no other errand than to pay court to him. The old ear} 


of Pembroke in particular, who was one of them, he * 
congratulated on his ſtrength and vigour, that he was 0 
ſtill able, during ſuch a ſeaſon, to perform fo long a 1 
journey in company with ſo many young people. P 
( 41647.) The king, being delivered over by the Scots 
to the Engliſh commiſtoners, was conducted, under 2 


guard, to Ho!denby, in the county of Northampton; 
On his journey, the whole country flocked to behold 
him, moved partly by curioſity, partly by compaſſion | 
and aſtection. If any ſtil} retained rancour againſt him, _ 
in his preſent condition, they paſſed in ſilence; While 
his well-wiſhers, more generous than prudent, aceum- 
| panied his march with tears, with acclamations, and 
with prayers for his ſafety. That ancient ſuperſtition 
I:kewile, of defiring the king's touch in ſerophulous 
diſtempers, ſeemed to acquire freſn credit among the 
people, from the gencral tenderneſs which began to pre- 
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vail for this virtuous and unhappy monarch, | : 
The commiſſioners reudered his confinement at Hol. 

denby very rigorous; dilwiſling his ancient ſervants, } t 

debairing him from viſits, and cutting off all communi- N : 


catioh with his friends or family. The parliament, 
though carncfily applied to by ihe King, fetuſed to allow 
. his 


* 
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his chaplains to attend him, becauſe they had not taken 
the covenant. The king refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſervice 
exerciſed according to the directory; becauſe he had not 
as yet given his conſent to that mode of werſhip. Such 
religious zeal prevailed on both ſides! And ſuch was the 
unhappy and diſtracted condition to which it had re- 


duced king and people! 


During the time that the king remained in the Scottiſh 


army at Newcaſtle, died the earl of Effex, the diſcarded, | 
but ſtill powerful and popular general of the parliament, 
His death, in this conjuncture, was a public misfortune. : 


Fully ſenſible of the exceſſes to which atfairs had been 
carried, and of the worſe conſequences which were til 


to be apprehenced, he had refolved to conciliate a peace, 


and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all thoſe ilis to which, 
from miſtake rather than any bad intentions, he had 
nimſelf fo much contributed. The preibyterian, or the 
moderate party among the commons, found themſelves 
conſiderably weakened by his death: And the imali 
remains of authority which ſtill adhered to the houſe of 


peers, were in a manner wholly extinguiſhed, 


CHAP, LIx. 
Mutiny of the army—The king ſeized by Joyce Te 


army march againſt the parliament - Te army ſubdue 
the parliament—-The king flies to the Ile of Wight— 
Second civil war—Inwvaſion from Scotland—T he treaty 
of Nexwport—The civil war and invaſion repreſſed 
The king again ſeized by the army—The houſe purged 
— The king's trial—And execution—And character. 


HE dominion of the parliament was of ſhort dura- 
tion. No ſooner had they ſubdued their ſovereign, 
than their own ſervants roſe againit them, and tumbled 
them from their ſlippery throne. The {acred boundaries 
of the laws being once violated, nothing remained to 
VOh, VIII. . SD con- 
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confine the wild projects of zeal and ambition. Ang 
every ſucceſſive revolution became a precedent for that 
which tollowed it. 

In proportion as the terror of the king's power dimi- 
niſhed, the diviſion between independent and preſbyterian 
became every day more apparent; and the nenters found 
it at laſt requiſite to ſeek ſhelter in one or the other fac- 
tion. Many new writs were iſſued for elections, in the 
room of members who had dicd, or were diiqualified by 


adhering to the king; yet itill the preſbyterians retained 


the tuperiority among the commons ; and all the peers, 
except lord Say, were eſteemed of that party. The in- 
dependents, to whom the inferior ſectaries adhered, pre- 
dominated in the army: And the troops of the new model 
were univerſally infected with that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, 
To their aſſiſtance did the independent party among the 
commons chiefly truſt, in their projects for acquiring the 
aſcendant over their antagonitts. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the preſbyterians, 
ſeeing every thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of 
diminiſhing the army : And, on pretence of ealing the 
public burdens, they levelled a deadly blow at the vppo- 
lite faction. They purpoied to embark a ſtrong detach- 
ment, under Skippon and Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ire- 
land: They openly declared their intention of making a 
great reduction of the remainder *. It was even imagined, 
that another new model of the army was projected, in 
order to regain to the ew eee that ſuperiority which 
they had ſo imprudently loſt by the former, 

The army had ſmall inclination to the ſervice of Ire- 
land; a country barbarous, uncultivated, and laid waite 
by maſſacres and civil commotions: 'They had leſs in- 
clination to diſband, and to renounce that pay, which, 
having earned it through fatigues and dangers, they 
now purpoſed to enjoy m eaſe and tranquillity. And 
molt of the officers, having riſen from the dregs of the 


* Fourteen thouſard men were only intended to be kept 
up; 6000 horſe, 6000 foot, and 2000 dragoons. 


people, 
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people, had no other proſpect, if deprived of their com- 
miſſion, than that of returning to languiſh in their native 
poverty and obſcurity. | 

Theſe motives of intereſt acquired additional influence, 
and became more dangerous to the parlament, from the 
religious ſpirit by which the army was univerſally actu- 
ated. Among the generality of men, educated in regu» 
lar, civilized ſocieties, the ſentiments of ſhame, duty, 
honour, have conſiderable authority, and ſerve to coun- 
terbalance and direct the motives derived from private 
advantage: But, by the predominancy of enthuſiaſm 
among the parliamentary forces, theſe ſalutary principles 
loſt their credit, and were regarded as mere human 1n- 
ventions, yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for heathens than 
for Chriſtians. The ſaint, reſigned over to ſuperior guid- 
ance, was at ſull liberty to gratify all his appetites, diſ- 
guiſed under the appearance of pions zeal, And, be- 
ſides the ſtrange corruptions engendered by th's ſpirit, 
it eluded and looſened all the ties of morality, and gave 
entire ſcope, and even ſanction, to the ſelfiſhneſs and 
ambition which naturally adhere to the human mind. 

The military confeſſors were farther encouraged in diſ- 
obedience to ſuperiors, by that ſpiritual pride to which 
a miſtaken piety is ſo ſubject. They were not, they 
ſaid, mere janizaries; mercenary troops enliſted for hire, 
and to be diſpoſed of at the will of their paymaſters. 
Religion and liberty were the motives which had excited 
them to arms; and they had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe 
bleſſings, which they had purchaſed with their blood, 
enſured to future generations. By the ſame title that the 
preſbyterians, in contradiſtinction to the royaliſts, had 
appropriated to themſelves the epithet of godly, or the 
bell affected, the independents did now, in contradiſ- 
tinct ion to the preſbyterians, aſſume this magnificent ap- 
pellation, and arrogate all the aſcendant which naturally 
belongs to it. | 

Hearing of parties in the houſe of commons, and be- 
ing informed that the minority were triends to the army, 
the majority enemies; the troops naturally intereſted 
themſelves in that dangerous diſtinction, and were eager 
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to give the ſuperiority to their partiſans Whatever 


har{iſhips they underwent, though perhaps derived from 
inevitable neceſſity, were aſcribed to a ſettled deſign of 
oppreſſing them, and reſented as an effect of the animo- 
fity and malice of their adverſaries. 

- Notwithitanding the great revenue, which accrued 
from taxes, aſſeſſments, ſequeſtrations, and compoſi- 


tions, conſiderable arrears were due to the army; and 


many of the private men, as well as officers, had near a 
twelyemonth's pay full owing them. The army ſuſpect- 
ed, that this deficiency was purpoſely contrived in order 
to oblige them to live at free quarters; and by rendering 
them odious to the country, ſerve as a pretence for diſ- 
banding them. When they ſaw ſuch members as were 
employed in committees and civil offices, accumulate 
fortunes, they accuſed them of rapine and public plun - 
der. And, as no plan was pointed out by the commons 
for the payment of arrears, the ſoldiers dreaded, that, 
after they ould be diſbanded or embarked for Ireland, 
their enemies, who predominated in the two houſes, 
would entirely defraud them of their right, and opprels 
them with impunity. 

On this grouud or pretence did the firſt commotions 
begin in the army. A petition, addreſſed to Fairfax the 
general, was handed about; craying an indemnity, and 
that ratified by the king, for any illegal ad ions, of which, 
during the courſe of the war, the ſoldiers might have 
been guilty; together with ſatisfaction in arrears, free- 
dom from preſting, relief of widows and maimed fo]- 
diers, and pay till diſbanded. The commons, aware of 
what combuſtible materials the army was compoſed, were 
alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combination, they 
knew, if not checked in its firſt appearance, mult be 
attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences, and 
mutt ſoon exalt the military above the civil authority. 
(March 30.) Beſides ſummoning ſome officers to anſwer 
for this attempt, they immediately voted, that the peti- 
tion tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon 
the parliament, and to obſtruct the relief of Ireland; and 
they threatened to proceed againſt the promoters of it, as 
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enemies fo the ſtate, and diſturbers of public peace. This 
declaration, which may be deemed violent, eſpecially as 
the army had ſome ground for complaint, produced fatal 
effects. The ſoldiers Jamented, that they were deprived 
of the privileges of Enghihmen ; that they were not al- 
lowed ſo much as to repreſent their grievances ; that, 
while petitions from Eſſex and other places were openly 
encouraged againtt the army, their mouths were ſtopped 
and that they, who were the authors of liberty to the na- 
tion, were reduced, by a faction in parliament, to the 
moſt grievous ſervitude. 5 35 
In this diſpoſition was the army found by Warwic, 
Dacres, Maſſey, and other commiſſioners, who were 
ſent to make them propoſals for entering into the ſervice 
of Ireland. Inſtead of colifting, the generality objected 
to the terms; demanded an indemnity ; were clamorous 
for their arrears : And though they expreſſed no diſſatiſ- 
faction againſt Skippon, who was appointed commander, 
they diſcovered much ſtronger inclination to ferve under 
Fairfax and Cremwel. Some officers, who were of the 
preſbyterian party, having entered into engagements for 
this ſervice, could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to 
enliſt under them. And, as theſe officers Jay all under 
the grievous reproach of deſerting the army, and betray- 
ing the intereſts of their companions, the reſt were farther 
confirmed in that confederacy, which they had ſecretly 

formed. BE 
To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious 
method of conducting a confederacy, an application to 
parliament was ſigned by near 200 officers ; in which they 
made their apology with a very imperious air, afterted 
their right of petitioning, and complained of that impu— 
tation thrown upon them by 'the former declaration of the 
lower houſe. The private men likewiſe of ſome reg1- 
ments ſent a letter to Skippon; in which, together with 
inſiſting on the ſame topics, they Jament, that deſigns 
were formed againſt them and many of the goilly party in 
the kingdom; and declare, that they could not engage 
for Ircland, till they were ſatisfied in their expectations, 
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ard had their juſt deſires granted. The army, in a word, 
felt their power, and reſolved to be maſters. 
The parliament too reſolved, if poſſible, to preſerve 


their dominion ; but being deſtitute of power, and not 


retaining much authority, it was not ealy for them to 
employ any expedient which could contribute to their 
purpole, The expedient which they now made ule of, 


was the worſt imaginable. (7th May.) They ſent Skip- 


pon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head- 
quarters at Saffron Weldon in Eſſex; and empowered 
them to make offers to the army, and inquire into the 
cauſe of its di?empers, Theſe very generals, at leaſt the 
three laſt, were ſecretly the authors of all thediſcontents ; 
and failed not to foment thoſe diſorders, which they pre- 
tended to Rm By their ſuggeſtion, a meaſure was 
ich at once brought matters to extremity, 

and rendered the mutiny incurable. 
In oppolition to the be at Weſtminſter, a mi- 
litary parliament was formed. Together with a council 


of the principal officers, which was appointed after the 


model of the houle of peers ; a more free repreſentative 
of the army was compoled, by the election of two pri- 
vate men or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, 
from each troop or company. By this means, both the 
general humour of that time was gratified, intent on 
plans of imaginary republics ; and an eaſy method con- 
trived for conducting underhand, and propagating, the 
ſedition of the army. | 

This terrible court, when aſſembled, having firft de- 
clared that they found no difempers in the army, but 
many grzevances, under which it laboured, immediately 
voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfactory. Eight 
weeks' pay alone, they ſaid, was promiſed; a ſmall part 


of fifty-ſix weeks, which they claimed as their due: No 
viſible ſecurity was given for the remainder: And having 


been declared public enemies by the commons, they 
might hereafter be proſecuted as ſuch, unleſs the decia- 
ration were recalled. Before matters came to this height, 
Cromwel had potted up to London, on pretence of 


laying 
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laying before the parliament the riſing diſcontents of the 
army. 
The W made one vigorous effort more, to try 


the force of their authority: They voted that all the 


troops, which did not engage tor Ireland, ſhould inſtantly 
be diſbanded in their quarters. At the fame time, the 
council of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all 
the regiments, in order to provide for their common in- 
tereſts. And while they thus prepared themſelves for op- 
poſition to the parliament, they ſtruck a blow, which at 
once decided the victory in their favour. 

(3d June.) A party of five hundred horſe e at 
Holdenby, conducted by one Joyce, who had once been 
a taylor by profeſſion ; but was now advanced to the rank. 
of cornet, and was an active agitator in the army. Without 
being oppoſed by the guard, whoſe affections were all on 
their ſide; Joyce came into the king's preſence, armed 


with piſtols, and told . that he muſt immediately go 


along with him. IVhither ? ſaid the king. To the army; 
replied Joyce, Ey awvhat warrant ? aſked the king. 
Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers, whom he brought along; 
tall, handſome, and well accoutred. Your warrant, ſaid 
Chat les ſmiling, ig wwrit in fair characters, legible with 
out ſpelling. The parliamentary commiſſioners came into 
the room: They atked Joyce, whether he had any orders 
from the parliament? he ſaid, No: From the general? 
No: By what authority he came? He made the ſame 
reply as to the king: They would write, they ſaid, to the 
parhament 10 know their pleaſure. You may do ſo, re- 
plied Joyce; but in the mean time the, king muſt immedi- 
ately go with me. Reſiſtance was vain. The king, 
aiter protracting the time as long as he could, went into 
his coach; and was ſafely conducted to the army, who 
were haſtening to their rendezvous at Triplo-Heath, near 
Cambridge, The parliament, informed of this event by 
their commiſnoner s, were thrown into che utmoſt conſter- 
nation. 

Fairfax himſelf was no leſs ſurpriſed at the king's ar- 
rival. That bold meaſure, executed by Jayce, had never 
peen communicated to the general. The grders wer 
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entirely verbal; and nobody avowed them. And while 
every one affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprite, Cromwel, 
by whoſe countel it had been directed, arrived from Lon- 
don, and put an end to their deliberations. 

This artful and audacidus conſpirator had conducted 
himſelf in the parliament with ſuch profound difſimula— 
tion, with ſuch refined hypocriſy, that he had long de- 
ceived thoſe, who, being themſelves very dextrous prac- 
titioners in the ſame arts, ſhouid naturally have enter- 
tained the more ſuſpicion againſt others. At every in- 
telligence of diſorders in the army, he was moved io the 
higheſt pitch of gricf and of anger. He wept bitterly: 
He lamented the mi: fo;tunes of his country: He adviſed 
every violent meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny; and by 
theſe precipitate counſels, at once ſeemed to evince his own 
fincerity, and inflamed thoſe diſcontents, of which he in- 
tended to make advantage. He obteſted heaven and 
earth, that his devoted attachment to the parliament had 
rendered him ſo odious in the army, that his life, while 
among them, was in the utmcſt danger; and he had very 
narrowly eſcaped a con{piracy formed to aflaflinate him. 
But information being brought, that the moſt active oi- 
ficers and agitators were entirely his creatures, the par- 


liamentary leaders ſecretly refolved, that, next day, when 


he ſhould come to the houſe, an accuſation ſhould be en- 
tered againſt him, and he ſhould be ſent to the Tower, 
Cromwel, who in the conduct of his deſperate enterpriſes 
frequently approached to the very brink of deilruction, 
knew how to make the requiſite turn with proper dexterity 
and boldneſs. Being informed of this deſign, he haſte ned 
to the camp; where he was received with acclamations, 
and was inſtantly inveſted with the fupreme command, 

both of general and army. | 
Fairfax, having neither talents himſelf for cabal, nor 
penetration to diſcover the cabals of others, had given his 
entire confidence to Cromwel ; who, by the beit-coloured 
pretences, and by the appearance of an open tincerity 
and a ſcrupulous conſcience, impoſtd on the exty nature of 
this brave and virtuous man. The council ct officers 
and the agitators were moved altogether by Cromwel's 
dies- 
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direction, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By 
his profound and artful conduct, he had now attained a 
ſituation, where he could cover his enterpriſes from pub- 
lic view; and ſeeming either to obey the commands of 
his {ſuperior officer, or yield to the movements of the ſol- 
diers, could ſecretly pave- the way for his future great- 
neſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their 
infancy, he kept at a diſtance ; Jeit his counterfeit averſion 
might throw a damp upon them, or his ſecret encourage- 
ment beget ſuſpicion in the parliament, As ſoon as they 
came to maturity, he openly joined the tzoops z and in 
the critical moment, {truck that important blow of ſeizing 
the king's perſon, and depriving the parliament of any 
reſource of an accommodation with him. Though one 
'vizor fell off, another ſtill remained, to cover his natural 
countenance, Where delay was requiſite, he could em- 


ploy the molt indefatigable patience : Where celerity was 


neceſſary, he flew to à deciſion. And by thus uniting in 
his perlon the moſt oppolite talents, he was enabled to 
combine the meſt contrary intereſts in a ſubierviency to 
his ſecret purpoles. | 
The parliament, though at preſent defenceleis, was 
oſſeſſed of many reſources z and time might eatily enable 
them to reſiſt that violence with which they were threaten - 
ed. Without farther deliberation, therefore, Cromwel 
advanced the army upon them, and arriyed in a tew days 
at St. Albans. Fs 9 
Nothing could be more popular than this hoſtility 
which the army commenced againſt the parliament. As 
much as that aſſembly was once the idol of the nation, as 
much was it now become the object of general hatred and 
averſion. | | "bis BY 
The ſelf-denying ordinance had no longer been put in 
execution, than till Efſex, Manchetter, Waller, and the 
other officers of that party, had reſigned their commiſ- 
ſion: Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit con- 
ſent; and the members, ſharing all offices of profit and 
power among them, proceeded with impunity in exerciſing 
acts of oppreſſion on the helpleſs nation. Though the 
neceſſity of their ſituation might ſerve as an apology for 
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many of their meaſures, the people, not accuſtemed to 


ſuch a ſpecies of government, were not diſpoſed to make 
the requiſite allowances. 

A imall ſupply of 100,000 pounds a-year could never 
be obtained by former kings trom the jealous humour of 
parliaments ; and the Engliſn, of all nations in Europe, 
were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes: But this parliament, 
from the commencement of the war, according to ſome 
computations, had Jevicd, in five ygars, above torty mil. 
lions *; yet were loaded with debts and incumbrances, 
which, durins that age, were regarded as prodigious, If 
thele computations ſhould be thought much exagocrated, 
as they probably are , the taxes and impoſit ons wee 
certainly far higher than in any former ttate of the Eng- 
liſh government; and ſuch popular exaggerations are, at 
leaſt, a proof of popular diſcontents. 1 
But the diſpeſal of this money was no leſs the object 
of general complaint againſt the parliament than the le- 
vying of it. The ſum of 300,000 pounds they openly 
took, tis affirmed, and divided among their own mem- 
bers. The committees, to whom the management of the 
different branches of revenue was entruſted, never brought 
in their accounts, and had unlimited power of ſecret- 
ing whatever ſums they pleaſed from the public trea- 
ſure. Theſe branches were needle!siy multiplied, in 
order to render the revenue more intricate, to ſhare 
the advantages among greater numbers, and to con- 
ceal the frauds of which they were univerſally ſuſ- 


pected. 


Clement Walker's Hiſtory of the Two Juntos, pretixed 
to bis Hiſtory of Independency, p. 8. This is an author of 
ſpirit and ingenuity ; and being a zealous parllamentarian, 
his authority is very conſiderable, notwithſtanding the air of 
ſatire which prevai.s in his writings. This computation, 
however, ſeems much too large; efpccially as theWequeltra» 
tions, during the time of war, could not be ſo cgnliderable as 
aiterwards. | | 

+ Yet the ſame ſum preciſely is aſſigned in another book, 
called Royal Treaſury cf England, p. 297. 
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The method of keeping accounts practiſed in the ex- 
chequer, was confeſſedly the eæxacteſt, the moſt ancient, 
the belt known, and the leaſt liable to fraud. The ex- 
chequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and the revenue 
put under the management of a committee, who were ſab- 
ject to no control. 

The exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown to 
the nation; and was now extended over proviſions, and 
the common neceſſaries of life. Near one half of the 
goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half of the lands, 
rents, and revenues of the kingdom, had been ſequeſtered. 
To great numbers of royaliſts, all redreſs from theſe ſe- 
queitrations was refuſed: To the reſt, the remedy could 
be obtained only by paying large compolitions, and ſub- 
ſcribing the covenant, which they abhorred. Beſides 
pitying the ruin and deſolation of ſo many ancient 
and honourable families, indifferext ſpectators could 
not but blame the hardſhip of puniſhing with ſuch 
ſeverity, actions which the Jaw in its uſual and moft 

undiſputed inter pretation firictly required of every 
ſubject. oY | 

The ſeverities too, exerciſed againſt the epiſcopal 
clergy, naturally atte&ed the royaliſts, and even all men 
of candour, in a ſenſible manner. By the moſt moderate 

_ computation *, it appears, that above one half of the 
eſtabliſhed clergy had been turned out to beggary and 
want, for no other crime than their adhering to the civil 
and religious principles in which they had been educated ; 
and for their attachment to thoſe laws under whoſe coun- 
tenance they had at firſt embraced that profeſſion. To 
renounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to {ubſcribe the 
covenant, were the only terms which could ſave them 
tom fo rigorous a fate; and if the leaſt mark of malig- 


See John Walker's Attempt towards recovering an Ac- 
count of the Numbers and Sufferings of the Clergy. The 
parliament pretended to leave the ſequeſtered clergy a fifth of 
their revenue ; but this author makes it ſufficiently appear, 


that this proviſion, ſmall as it is, was never regularly paid the 
ejected clergy. | 
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nancy, as it was called, or affection to the king, who. ig 
entirely loved them, had ever eſcaped their lips, even this 
hard choice was not permitted. The ſacred character, 
which gives the prieſthood ſuch authority over mankind, 


becoming more venerable from the ſufferings endured, 


for the take of principle, by theſe diſtreſſed ropyaliſts, 
aggravated the general indignation againſt their perſe- 
cutors. | 

But what excited the molt univerſal complaint was, 
the unlimited tyranny and deſpotic rule of the country- 
committees» During the war, the diſcretionary power 
of thete courts was excuſed, from the plea of neceſſity : 
But the nation was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw neither 
end put to their duration, nor bounds to their authority, 
Thele could ſequeſter, fine, impriſon, and corporally pu- 
niit, without law or remedy. They interpoſed in quel- 
tions of private propertY. Under colour of malignancy, 
they exerciied vengeance againſt their private enemies. 
To the obnoxious, and fometimes to the innocent, they 


fol their protection. And inſtead of one ftar-chamber, 


which had been aboliſhed, a great number were anew 
creed, fortified with better pretences, and armed with 
more unlimited authority *. | 

Could any thing have increaſed the indignation againſt 
that ſlavery, into which the nation, from the too eager 
purſuit of liberty, had fallen, it muſt have been the re- 
flect ion on the pretences by which the people had ſo long 
been deluded. _ The ſanctified hypocrites, who called 
their oppreſſions the ſpoiling of the Egyptians, and their 
rigid feverity the dominion of the Eleèt, interlarded all 
their iniquities with long and fervent prayers, ſaved them- 
ſelves from bluſhing by their pious grimaces, and exer- 


PI 


* Clement Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, p. 5. Hol- 


lis gives the ſame repreſentation as Walker of the plundering, 
oppreihons, and tyranny of the parliament ; Only, inſtead ot 
laying the fault on both parties, as Walker docs, he aſcribes it 
ſolely to the independent faction. The preſbyterians, indeed, 
being commonly denominated the modern party, would pro- 
dably be more inoffenſive. 
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ciſed in the name of the Lord, all their cruelty on men. 
An undiſguiſed violence could be forgiven: But ſuch a 
mockery ot the underſtanding, ſuch an abuſe of religion, 
were, with men of penetration, objects of peculiar re- 
ſentment. 

The parliament, conſcious of their decay in popularity, 
ſeeing a formidable armed force advance upon them, were 
reduced to deſpair, and found all their refources much 
interior to the prelent neceſſity. London {till ictained a 
ſtrong attachment to preſpyterianiſm; and its militia, 
which was numerous, and had acquired reputation in 
wars, had by a late ordinance been put into hands in 
whom the parliament could entirely confide. This mi- 
litia was now called out, and ordered to guard the lines, 
which had been drawn round the city, in order to ſecure 
it againſt the king. A body of horſe was ordered to be 
inſtantly levied. Many officers, who had been caſhiered 
by the new model of the army, offered their ſervice to 
the parliament. An army of 5000 men lay m the north 
under the command of general Pointz, who was cf the 
preſbyterian faction; but theſe were too diſtant to be em- 
© ployed in fo urgent a neceſſity. The forces deſtined for 
Ireland were quartered in the weſt ; and, though deemed 
fanmhful to the parliament, they allo lay at a diſtance. 
Many inland garriſons were commanded by officers of 
the ſame party; but their troops, being fo much diſperſ- 
ed, could at preſent be of no manner of ſervice. The 
Scots were faithful] friends, and zealous for preſbytery and 
the covenant; but a long time was required, ere they could 
collect their forces, and march to the aſſiſtance of the par- 
liament. 928 | 

(8th june.) In this ſituation, it was thought more 
prudent to ſubmit, and by compliance to ſtop the fury of 
the enraged army. The declaration, by which the mi- 
litary petitioners had been voted public enemies, was re- 
called and eraſed from the journal-book. This was the 
firſt ſymptom which the parliament gave of ſubmiſſion ; 
and the army, hoping, by terror alone, to effect all their 
purpoles, ſtopped at St. Albans, and entered into nego- 
tiation with their maſters, 
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Here commenced the encroachments of the military 
upon the civil authority. The army, in their uſurpationg 
on the parliament, copied exactly the model which the 
parliament it{elt had {et them, in their recent uſurpations 
on the crown. | 

Every day they roſe in their demands. If one claim 
was granted, they had another ready, ſtill more enormous 
and exorbitant; and were determined never to be fati{- 
fied, At firſt they pretended only to petition for what 
concerned themſelves as ſoldiers: Next, they muſt have a 
vindication of their character; then it was neceſſaiy, that 
their enemies be puniſhed : At laſt they claimed a right 
of modelling the whole government, and ſettling the 
nation. 

They preſerved, in words, all deference and reſpect to 


the parliament ; but, in reality, inſulted them and ty- - 
ranniſcd over them. That attembly they pretended not 


to accuſe ; It was only evil counſellors, who ſeduced and 
betrayed it. 

(r6th June.) They proceeded fo far as to name eleven 
members, whom, in general terms, they charged with 
bigh-treaſon, as enemies to the army and evil counteliors 
to the parliament. Their names were, Hollis, fir Philip 
Stapleton, fr William Lewis, ſir John Clotworthy, fir 
William Waller, fir John Maynard, Maſlcy, Glyn, Long, 


Harlcy, and Nicholas. Thele were the very leaders of the 


preſbyterian party. 15 | 

They inhited, that thefe members ſhould immediately 
be ieque:icred ir.m parliament, and be thrown into pri- 
ſon. The commons 1cplied, that they could not, upon 
a general charge, proceed o far. The army oblerved 
to them, that the cafes of Strafford and Laud were 
direct precedents for that purpoſe. At laſt, the eleven 
members themſelves, not to give occaſion tor diſcord, 
begged leave to retire from the houſe; and the army, 
for the preſent, ſeemed ſatisfied with this mark of ſub- 
miſſion. 


Pretencling that the parliament intended to levy war 


upon them, and to involve the nation again in blood and 
cemulen, they required, that all new levies ſhould 
2 be 
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be fropped. The parliament complied with this de- 
mand. 

There being no fſigns of reſiſtance, the army, in order 
to ſave appearances, removed, at the deſire of the parlia- 
ment, to a greater diſtance from London, and fixed their 
end- quarters at Reading. They carried the king along 
_ with them in all their marches. 8 

That prince now found himſelf in a better ſitua- 
tion than at Holdenby, and had attained ſcime greater 
degree of freedom, as well as of conſideration, with both 
parties, . | "5 

All his friends had acceſs to his preſence : His cor- 
reſpondence with the queen was not interrupted : His 
chaplains were reſtored to him, and he was allowed the 
ule of the liturgy: His children were once allowed to 
vitit him, and they paſſed a few days at Caverſham, where 
he then reſided. He had not ſeen the duke of Gloceſter, 
bis youngeſt ſon, and the princeſs Elizabeth, ſince he left 
London, at the commencement of the civil ditorders * ; 
nor the duke of York, fince he went to the Scottiſh army 
before Newark. No private man, unacquainted with 
the pleaſures of a court and the tumult of a camp, more 
pathonately loved his family, than did this good prince; 
and {uch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was ex- 
tremely grateful to him, Cromwel, who was witneſs to 
the mecting of the royal family, confeſſed, that he never 
had been preſent at fo tender a ſcene ; and he extremely 
applauded the benignity which diſplayed itſelf in the who! 
diſpoſition and behaviour of Charles. 

That artful politician, as well as the leaders of all 
parties, payed court to the king ; and fortune, notwith- 
ſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed again to ſmile upon 
bim. The parliament, afraid of his forming fome accom- 
modation with the army, addreſſed him in a more reſpect- 
ful ſtyle than foimerly; and invited him to refide at 


* When the king applied to have his children, the parlia- 
ment always told him, that they could take as much care at 
London, both of their bodies and ſouls, as could be done at 


Oxford. 
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Richmond, and contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſettlement 
of the nation. The chief officers treated him with regard, 
and ſpake on all occanons of reſtoring him to his juſt 


powers and prerogatives. In the public dcclarations of 


the army, the ſettlement of his revenue and authority was 
inſiſted on. The royaliſts, every-where, entertained 
hopes of the reſtoraticn of monarchy; and the favour 
which they unwerſally bore to the army, contributed 
very much to diſcourage the parliament, and to forward 
their ſubmiſſion. | 
The king began to feel of what conſequence he was. 
he more the national confuſions increaſed, the more was 
he confident that al: parties would, at length, have re- 
courſe of his lawful authority as the on:'y remedy ter the 
public difcrders. You cannot be without me, ſaid he, on 
deveral occaticns : You cannot ſettle the nation but by my 
@fſifiance. A people without government and without 
liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without 
a lega matter : Diſtractions every-where, terrors, op- 
preſſions, convu ſions: From this ſcene of contuſion, 
which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, 
would be brought to reflect on that a cient government, 
under which they and their anceſtors had fo long enjoyed 
'Happineſs and tranquillity. . 
Though Charles kept his ears open to all propoſals, 
and expected to hoid the balance between the oppoſite parr 
ties, he entertained more hopes of accommodation with th 
army. He had experienced the extreme rigour cf the 
parliament. They pretended totally to annihilate his 
authority: They had confned his perton. In both theſe 
1 the a: my ſhowed morc indulgence. He had a 
ree intercourſe with his friends. And in the propoials, 
which the council of officers ſent for the ſetilement of the 
nation, they inſſted neither on the abolit ion of epiſco- 


pacy, nor on the puniſſment of the royaliſts; the two 


oints to which the king had the moit extreme re- 
— And they demandect, bat a period ſhould be 
put to the preſent parliament; the event for which he 
moſt ardently longed, 


His 
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His conjunction too ſeemed more natural with the 
generals, than with that uſurpivg aflembly, who had fo 
long aſlumed the entire ſovereignty of the ſtate, and who 
had declared their refolution {till to continue maſters. 
By gratifying a tew perions with titles and preferments, 
he might draw over, he hoped, the whole military 
power, and, in an mttant, reinſtate himſelt in his civil 
authority. Jo Ireton he offered he lieutenancy of 
Ireland : To Cromwel, the garter, the title of earl of 
Etlex, and the command of the army. Negotiations to 
this purpoſe were ſecretly conducted. Cromwel pretend - 
ed io hearken to them; and was well pleaſed to keep the 
door open for an accommodation, if the courſe of events 
ſhould, at any time, render it neceſſary. And the king, 
wito had no ſulpicion that one born a private gentleman, 
could entertain the daring ambition ot ſeizing a ſceptre 
tranſmitted through a long line of monarchs, indulged 
hopes that he would, at laſt, embrace a meaſure which, 
by all the motives of duty, intereſt, and ſafety, ſeemed 
to be recommended to him. | 

While Cromwel allured the king by theſe expectations, 
he ſtill continued his ſcheme of reducing the parliament 
to ſubjeètion, and depriving them of all means of 
reſiſlance. Jo gratity the army, the parliament inveſted 
Fairfax with the title of general in chief of all the forces 
in England and Ireland ; and entruſted the whole military 
authority to a perſon who, though well inclined to their 
ſervice, was no longer at his own diſpotal, ; 

They voted that the troops which, in obedience to 
them, had enlified for Ireland, and deſerted the rebel= 
lious army, ſhould be diſbanded, or, in other words, be 
puniſhed for their fidelity. The forces in the north, 
under Pointz, had already mutinied againſt their general, 
and had entered into an aflociation with that body of the 
army which was fo ſucceſsfully emp:oyed in exalting the 
military above the cwil authority. 

That no reſource might remain to the parliament, it 
was demanded, that the militia of London ſhould be 
changed, the pretbyterzan commiloners d:iplaced, and 
the command reitored to thoſe who, during the courſe of 
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the war, had conſtantly exerciſed it. The parliament 
even complied with ſo violent a demand, and paſled a vote 
in obedience to the army. 

By this unlimited patience they purpoſed to temporiſe 
under their preſent difficulties, and they hoped to find a 
more favourable opportunity for recovering their autho. 
rity and influence: But the impatience of the city loſt 
them all the advantage of their cautious meaſu1 es, 
(>oth July.) A petition againſt the alteration of the 
militia was carried to Weſtminſter, attended by the ap- 
prentices and ſeditious multitude, who beheged the door 
of the hovie of commons; and by their clamour, noiſe, 
and violence, obliged them to reverſe that vote, which 
they had paſſed ſo lately. When gratificd in this pre- 
tenſion, hey immediately diſperſed, and left the parlia- 
ment at liberty. 

No ſooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to 
Reading, than the army was put in motion. The two 
houſes being under reſtraint, they were retolved, they 
ſaid, te vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the in- 
vaded privileges of parliament, and reſtore that aſſembly 
to its juſt freedom of debate and counſel, In their way 
to London, they were drawn vp on Hounſlow-heath; a 
formiclable boily, twenty thouſand ſtrong, and determin- 


ed, without read to Jaws or liberty, to pu: fuc whatever 


meaſures their generals ſhould dictate to them. Here 
the molt favourable event happened, to quicken and en- 
courage their advance. The ſpeakers of the two houles, 
Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended by eight peers, and 


about ſixty commoners, having ſecretly 1etued from the 
City, preſented themſelves with their maces, and all the 
enſigns of their dignity ; and complaining of the violence 
put upon them, app'icd to the army tor detence and pro- 


tection. They were received with ſhouts and acclama- 
tions: Reſpe& was paid o them as to the parliament of 
England: And the army being provided with to plaufi- 
ble a pretence, which, in all public tranſactions, is of 
great coniequence, advanced to chaſtiie the rebellicus 
city, and to reinſtate tae vichited parliament, | 


Neither 
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Neither Lenthal nor Mancheſter were eſteemed inde- 
pendents; and ſuch a ſtep in them was unexpected. 
But they probably foreſaw, that the army mult, in the 
end, prevail; and they were willing to pay court in time 
to that authority, which began to predominate in the 
nat lon. | Fe] 

The parliament, forced from their temporiſmg mea- 
ſures, and obliged to reſign, at once, or combat for their 
liberty and power, prepared themſelves with vigour for 
defence, and determined to reſiſt the violence of the army. 
The two houſes immediately choſe new ſpeakers, lord 
Hunſdon, and Henry Pelham: They renewed their 
former orders for enliſting troops: They appointed 
Maſſey to be commander: They ordered the trained 
bands to man the lines: And the whole city was in a 
ferment, end reſounded with military preparations. 

When any intelligence arrived, that the army topped or 
retreated, the ſhout of Oue and all, ran with alacrity, from 
itreet to ſtreet, among the citizens: When news came of 
their advancing, the cry of Treat and capitulate, was no 
jeſs loud and vehement. The terror of an univerſal pil- 
lage, and even maſſacre, had ſeized the timid inhabits 
ants. 

As the army approached, Rainſborow, being ſent by 
the general over the river, preſented himſelf before South- 
werk, and was gladly received by ſome ſoldiers, who 
were quartered thee for irs defence, and who wete reſolv- 
ed not to ſeparate their intereſts from thoſe of the army. 
It behoved then the parliament to ſubmit. The amy 
marched in triumph through the city; but preſerved the 
greateſt order, ; Hay and appearance of humility. 
They conducted to Weſtminſter the two ſpeakers, who 
took their ſeats as if nothing had happened. The eleven 
impeached members, being accuſed as authors of the tu- 
mult, were expelled; and moſt of them retired beyond 
ſea: Seven peers were impeached; The mayor, one 
jheriff, and three aldermen, ſent to the Tower: Several 
citizens and officers of the militia committed to priſon : 
Every deed of the parliament annulled, from the day of 
ine tumult till the return of the ſpeakers; The lines 
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about the city levelled : The militia reſtored to the inde. 
pendents : Regiments quartered in Whitehall and the 
Meute : And the parliament being reduced to a regular 
formed ſervitude, a day was appointed of folemn thankſ- 
giving for the reſtoration of its liberty. 

The independent party among the commons cxulted in 
their victory. The whole authcrity of the nation, they 


imagined, was now lodged in their hands; and they had 


a near proſpect of moulding the government into that 
zmagimary republic which had Jong been the object of 
ther withes. They had ſecretly concurred in all en. 
croachments of the military upon the civil power; and 
they expected, by the terror of the ſword, to impoſe a 
more perfect ſyſtem of liberty on the reluctant nation, 
All parties, the king, the church, the parliament, the 
pretbyterians, had been guilty of errors ſince the com- 
mencement of theie diſorders: But it muſt be confefled, 
that this deluſion of the independents and republicans was, 
of all others, the moſt contrary to common ſenſe and the 
eftabliſhed maxims of policy, Yet were the leaders 
of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the 
-men in England the moſt celebrated for profound thought 
and deep contrivance z and by their well coloured pre— 
tences and profeſſions, they had oyer-reached the whole 
nation. To deceive ſuch men would argue a fuperia- 
tive capacity in Cromwel ; were it not that, beſides the 


great difference there is between dark, crooked counſels 


and true wiſdom, an exorbitant patſion for rule and 
authority will make the moſt pru dent overlook the dan— 
gerous conſequences of ſuch meaſures as ſeem to tend, in 
any degree, to their own adyancement. | | 
The leaders of the army, having eftabliſhed their 


. dominion over the parliament and city, ventured to bring 


the king to Hampton-court ; and he lived, tor fone 
time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and 
freedom. Such equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, 
during all the variety ct toi tune which he underwent, no 
difference was perce:ved in his COuntenance or behaviour; 
and though a priſoner, in the hands of his molt invete- 
rate enemies, he ſupported, towards all who 1 
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him, the majeſty of a monarch; and that neither with 
leſs nor greater ſtate than he had been accuſtomed to main - 
tain, His manner, which was not in itſelf popular nor 
gracious, now appeared amiable, from its great meckneis 
and equality. | 

The parliament renewed their applications to him, 
and preſented him with the ſame conditions which they 
had offered at Newcaſtle. The king declined accepting 
them, and deſired the parliament to take the propofals of 
the army into cor.fideration, and make them the founda- 
tion of the public ſettlement. He ſtill entertained hopes 
that his negotiations with the generals would be crowned 
with ſuccuts; though every thing, in that particular, 
daily bore a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſtorians have thought 
that Cromwel never was ſincere in his profeſſions z and 
that, having by force rendered himſelf maſter of the 
king's perſon, and, by fair pretences acquired the 
countenance of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe ad- 
vantages to the enſlaving of the parliament: And after- 
wa:ds thought of nothing but the eftabiiſhmem of his 
own unlimited authority, with which he efleemed the re- 
ſtoration. and even life of the king, altogether incompa- 
tible. This opinion, ſo much warranted by the bound- 
leſs ambition and profound diſſimulation of his character, 
meets with ready belief; though it is more agreeable to 
the nariowneſs of human views, and the darkneſs of 
futurity, to ſuppoſe, that this daring uſurper was guid- 
ed by events, and did not as yet foreſee, with any 
aſſurance, that unparalleled greatneſs which he after- 
wards attained, Many writers of that age have aflerted *, 
that he rea ly intended to make a privaie bargain with the 
knz; a meaſure which carried the moſt plauſible appear. 
ance both for his ſaſety and advancement: But that 
he found inſupcrable difficulties in reconciling to it the 
wild humcurs of the army. The horror and antipathy 
of thele janatics had, for many years, been arttu}ly 
fomented againſt Charles; and though their principles 
' Were on all occaſions eaſily warped and eluded by private 


* See note [O] at the end of the volume. : 
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intcreſt, yet was ſome colouring requiſite, and a fla: 
contradiction to all former profeſſions à d tenets could 
not ſafely be propoſed to them. It is certain, at leaſt, 
that Cromwe) made wie of this reaſon, why he admitted 
zr-ly of vihts from the king's friends, and ſhowed let; 
favour than formerly to the royal cauſe. The agitators, 
he laid, had rendered him odious to the army, and had 
repreſented him as a traitor, who, for the ſake of private 
tereſt, was ready to betray the cauſe of God tv the 
great enemy of piety and religion. Deſperate projects 
too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly formed, for the murder of 
the king; and he pretended much to dread left ail his 
authority, and that of the commanding officers, would 
not be able to reſtrain theſe entuuhkalts from their bloody 
purpoſes, | 
Intelligence being daily brought to the king, of me- 
nzces thrown out by the agitators; he began to think 
of retiring from Hampton-court, and of putting himſelf 
in ſome place of ſafety, The guards were doubled upon 
him: The promiſcuous concourſe of peop'e reſtramed : 
A more jealous care exerted in attending his perien: All, 
under colour of protectiug him from danger; but really 
with a view of making him uneaſy in his preſent iituation, 
ITheſe ariitices toon produced the intended fect. Charles, 
who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by counſel, and 
who had not then nccils to any good connliel, took 
ſuddenly a refolution cf withdrawing himſelf, though 
without: any concerted, at leuſt any rational, ſcheme for 
the future diſpoial of his perſon, (11th Nov.) Attended 
: enly by fir John Berke!ry, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he 
privately left Hampton-court; and his eſcape was not 
diſcovered till near an hour after; when thoſe who en- 
tered his chamber found on the table ſome letters directed 
to the parliament, to the general, and to the officer who 
had attended him. Al night he travelled through the 
foreſt, wand arrived nent day at Tichſield, a feat of the 
earl of Sonthamptor,'s, where the counteſs dowager 
relided, a woman of Fonour, to whom the king knew he 
might t3fely entruſt his perſon. Before he arrive a! this 
place, he had gonę to the ſca-· coaſt; and expreſſed great 
| anxlcty, 
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nxiety, that a ſhip which he ſeemed to look ſor had not 
a, ; and thence, Berkeley and Leg, who were not 
in the {ecret, conjectured, that his intention was t tr ant - 
port bine beyond ſea. 

The king could not hope to remain long concealed. at 
Tichfield: What meaſure ſhould next be embraced w 
ws queition, In the ne'ghbourhood lay the iile A 

Wight, of which Hammond was governor. This 


man was entirely e eee, on Cromwel. At his re- 


commendation he had married a daughter of the famous 
Hampden, who, during his lifetime, had been an inti— 
mate friend of Cromwel's, and whine memory was ever 
reſpected by him. Theſe circumſtances were very un- 
favorable: Yet, becauſe the governor was nephew eto 
Dr. Hammond, the king's favourite chaplain, and had 
acquired a good character in the army, it was thove ut 
proper to have recourſe to him, in the preſent exipence, 
when no other rational expedient could be t! ought 
of. Aſhburnham and Berkeley were deſpatched to rhe 
iſland. They had orders not to inform Hannnond of the 
place where the king was concealed, till they bad firſt oh- 
tained a promiſe from him not to deliver up his majelſſy , 
though the parhament and army ſhould require him; but 
to reſtore him to his liberty, it he eould not protect him. 


This promiſe, it is evident, would have been a very 


lender ſecur ity: Vet even without exacting it, Aſhhurn- 


ham, imprudently, if not treacheroufly, brought Ham- 
mond to Tichfield; and the king was obliged to put. 


himſelf in his Eads and to attend him to Cariſbroke- 
caſtle in the iſſe of Wight, where, though received with 
great demonttrations of reſpe& and duty, he was in 
reality a priſoner, 

Lord Clarendon is poſitive, that the king, when he fied 
from Hampton-court, had no intention of going to this 
iſland ; and indeed all the circumſtances of that hiſto- 
rian's narrative, which we have here followed, ſtrongly 
favour this opinion. But there remains a letter of 
Charle®s to the ear} of Laneric, ſecretary of Scetland , 
in which he plainly intimates, that that meaſure ae 
voluntarily embraced; and even inſinuates, that, if 1 
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had thought proper, he might have been in Jerſey or any 
other place of ſafety x. Perhaps, he (till confided in the 
promiſes of the generals; and flattered himſelf, that, 
if he were removed trom the fury of the agitators, by 
which his life was immediately threatened, they would 
execute what they had ſo often promiſed in his favour. 
Whatever may be the truth in this matter; for it is 
impoſſible fully to aſcertain the truth 3 Charles never 
took a weaker ſtep, nor one more agreeable to Cromwel 
and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, 
removed from his partiſans, at the diſpoſal of the ariny, 
whence it would be very difficult to deliver him, either 
by force or artifice. And though it was always in the 
power of Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſent 
him thither; yet ſuch a meaſure, without the king's 


conſent, would have been very invidious, if not attend- 


ed with ſome danger. That the king ſhould voluntarily 
throw himſelf into the ſnare, and thereby gratity his 
implacable perſecutors, was wp them an incident peculiarly 
fortunate, and proved in thdMlue very fatal to him. 


Cromwel being now entirely maſter of the parliament, 


and free from all anxiety with regard to the cuſtody of 
the king's perſon, applied himlelt ſeriouſly to quell thoſe 
diſorders in the army, which he bimſelf had fo artfully 
raiſed, and ſo ſucceisfully employed againſt both king 
and parliament. In order to engage the troops into a 
rebellion againſt their maſters, he had encouraged an 
arrogant ſpirit among the interior officers and private 
men; and the camp, in many reſpects, carried more 
the appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. 


The troops themſelves were formed into a kind of 


republic; and the plans of imaginary republics, for 
the ſettlement of the ſtate, were every day the topics 
of converſation among theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty 
it was agreed to aboliſh; Nobility muſt be ſet aſide: 
Even all ranks of men be levelled; and an univerſal 
equality of property, as well as of power, be introduced 


among the citizens. The ſaints, they ſaid, were the ſalt 
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of. the earth: An entire parity had place among the 
elect: And, by the fame rule that the apoſtles were 
exalted from the moſt ignoble profeſſions, the meaneſt 
{ntinel, if enlightened by the Spirit, was entitled to equal 
regard with the greateſt commander. In order to wean 
the ſoldiers from theſe licentious maxims, Cromwel had 
iued orders for diſcontinuing the meetings of the agita- 
tors; and he pretended to pay entire obedience to the 
parliainent, whom, being now fully reduced to ſub- 
jection, he purpoſed to make, for the future, the iaſtru- 
ments of his authority, But the Lewellers, tor fo that 
party in the army was called, having experienced the 
tweets of dominion, would not fo eaſily be deprived of it. 
They ſecretiy continued their meetings: I hey aſſerted, 
that their officers, as much as any part of the church or 
ſtate, needed reformation : Several reg.ments joined in 
ſeditlous remonſtrances and petitions. Separate rendez- 
_ youſes were concerted; And every thing tended to anar- 
chy and confuſion, But this dittemper was ſoon cured 
by the rough, but dexterous, hand of C:omwel. He choſe 
the opportunity of a review, that he might diſplay the 
greater boldneſs and ipread the terror the wider. He 
{c:zed the ringleaders before their companions : Held in 
the field a council of war: Shot one mutineer inſtantly ; 
And ſtruck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they preſently 
threw down the ſymbols of ſedition, which they had diſ- 
played, and thenceforth returned to their wonted diſcipline 
and obedience, 

Cromwel had great deference for the counſels of Ire- 
ton; a man who, having grafted the ſoldier on the 
lawyer, the ſtateſman on the ſaint, had adopted ſuch 

rinciples as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, 
while they ſeemed to encourage the moſt unbounded 
licence in human ſociety. Fierce in his nature, though 
probably ſincere in his intentions; he purpofed by arbij- 
trary power to eſtabliſh liberty, and, in proſecution of 
his imagined religious purpoſes, he thought himſelf 
diſpenſed from all the ordinary rules of morality, by 
which inferior mortals mult allow themielves to be go- 
verned. From his ſuggeſtion, Cromwel ſecretly called 
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at Windſor x council of the chief oflicers, in order to 
deliberate concerning the ſettlement of the nation, aud 
the future ditpoſal of the king's perion. In this con- 
ference, which commences with devout pravers, poured 
forth by Cromwel himſelf, and other inſpired perſons 

{for the officers of this army received intpiration with 
their commiſſion), was firit opened the daring and un- 
heard-of counſel, of- bri inging the king to juſti ice, and 
ot punithing, by a judicial fentence, their ſover eign, for 
nis pretended tyranny and mal-adminiſtration. White 
Charles lived, even though reſtrained to the cloſeſt pri- 
ion, conſpiracies, they knew, and inſurrcctions would 
never be wanting in favour of a prince, who was ti 
iy revered and beloved by his own party, and 
whom the nation in general began to regard with great 
atfection and compaiion. To murder him privately 
was expoled to the imputation of injuſtice and cruelty, 
aggravated by the baſeneſs ot * 2 crime; and every 
odious epither of Traitor and Anu would, by the 
general voice of mankind, be and trutatly alcribed to 
tbe actors in ſuch a villany. Some unexpected proce- 
dure mult be attempted, which would attonifh the wort 
by its noveity, would bear the ſemblance of Juſtice, and 
would cover its barbarity by the audaciouineſs of the 
enterpriſe, Striking in with the fanatical notions of 
the entire equality "of mankind, it W enſurę the 
devoted obedience of the army, and ſerve a8 a gencral 
engagement againſt the royal family, wnom, hy their 


open and united deed, they would ſo W aff ont 
and injure *. 


*The following was a favourite text among the enthu- 
Lafts of that age: „Let the high prailes of God be in the 
© mouths of his ſaints, and a two-fold ſword in their hands, 
to execute vengeance upon the heathen and puniſhment 
© upon the people; to bind thei: kings with chains, and 


cc 


ce 


ce the judgments rg This honour have all his ſaints.” 


Pſalm cxlix. ver. 6, 7, $, 9. Hugh Peters, the mad * 


Jain of Cromwel, preached tre queatiy upon this tes 
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their nobles with fetcers of iron; to execute upon them 
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This mcature, therefore, being ſecretly reſolved on, 
it was requiſite, by degrees, to mike the paliament 
adopt it, and to conduct them from violence to violence; 
zill this Jait act of atrocious jniquiiy ſhould ſeem in 4 
manner wholly inevitable. The king, in order to re 
move thoſe fears and jealouties, Which were perpetually 
pleaded as reaſons for every inxaſion of the conſtitution, 
ad offered, by x metfage ſent from Cariſbroxe-caltle, 
to reſign, during Aris own life, the power of the militia 
and the nomination to all the great oſtices; provided 
trat, after his demiſe, theſe prerogatives ſhould 1evert 
o the crown. But the parliament acted entirely as 
victors and enemies; and, in all their tranſacticns with 
nim, payed no longer any regard to equity or reaſon, 
At the inſtigation of the independents and army, they 
neglected this offer, and framed four propoſals, Which 
they ſent him as preliminaries; and, before they would 
deign to treat, they demanded his poſitive aſſent to all 
of them, By one, he was required to inveſt the parlia- 
ment with the military power for twenty years, together 
with an authority to levy whatever money ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary for exerciſing it: And even after the twenty 
years ſhould be elapſed, they reſerved a right of reſuming 
the ſame authority, whenever they thould declare the 
ſafety of the kingdom to require it. By the ſecond, he 
was to recal all his prociamations and decjarations againſt 
the parliament, and acknowledge that atiembly to have 
taken arms in their juſt and neceſſary defence. By the 
third, he was to annul all the acts, and void all the 
atents of pecrage, which had pafſed the great feal, 
ince it had been carried from London by lord keeper 
Littleton ; and at the ſame time, renounce for the future 
the power of making peers without conſent of parliaments 
By the fourth, he gave the two houſes power to adion'n 
as they thought proper: A demand ſecmingly of no 
great importance; but contrived by the independents; 
that they might be able to remove the parliament to 
places where it ſhould remain in perpetual ſubjectjon to 
Js army. | 
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(1648.) The king regarded the pretenfion as unuſual 
and exorbitant, that he ſhould make ſuch conceſſions, 
while not {ecure of any ſettlement; and ſhould blindiy 
trait his enemies for the conditions which they were 
afterwards to grant him. He required, therefore, a 
perſonal treaiy with the parliament, and defired, that all 
the terms on both ſides ſhould be adjuſted, before any 
conceflion, on either fide, ſhoujd be infilted on. The 
republican party in the huute pretended to take fire at 
this anſwer 5 and openly inveighed, in violent terms, 
againſt the perion and government of the king; whoſe 
name, hitherto, had commonly, in all debates, been 
mentioned with ſome degree of reverence. Ireton, ſeem- 
ing to ipeak the ſenſe of the army, under the appeliation 
of many thouland godly men, who had ventured their 
lives in defence of the pariament, ſaid, that the king, 
by denying the four bills, had refuſed ſafety and pro- 
tection to his people; that their obedience to him was 
but a reciprocal duty for his protection of them; and 
that, as he had failed on his part, they were freed from 
all obligatiohs to allegiance, and muſt ſettie the nation, 
without conſulting any longer ſo miſguided a prince. 
Cromwel, after giving an ample character of the valour, 
good affections, and godlineis of the army, ſubjoined, 
that it was expected the parliament ſhould guide and 
defend the kingdom by their own power and reſolutions, 
and not accuſtom the people any longer to expect ſafety 
and government from an obitinate man, whoſe heart 
God had hardened; that thoſe who at the exp-n'e of 
their blood had hitherto defended the parliament from fo 
many dangers, wou.d till continue, with fidelity and 
courage, to protect them againſt ail oppoſition in this 
vigorous meaſure. © Teach them not,“ added he, “ by 
« your neglecting your own ſatety and that of the king- 
4 dom (in which theirs too is involved), to imagine 
“ themlelves betrayed, and their intereſts abandoned 
to the rage and malice of an irreconcileable enemy, 
„hom, for your jake, they have dared to provoke. 


© Beware (ard at theſe avoids he laid his hurd on is 


© favord}, beware, leſt deſpair cauſe them to ſeek ſafety 
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© by ſome other means than by adhering to vou, who 
know not how to cenſult your own tafety,”” Such 
arguments prevailed ; though ninety-one members had 
itill the courage to oppoſe, (x 5th Jan.) It was voted, 
that no more addrefies be made to the king, nor any 
letters or meſſages be received from him; and that it be 
treaſon for any oue, without leave of the two houſes, to 
have any intercourſe with him, The lords concurred in 
the ſame ordinance, 

By this vote of non-addreſſes, fo it was cal! 'ed, the 
king was in reality dethroned, and the whole conſtitution 
formally overthrown. 80 violent 2 meaſure was lup⸗ 

orted by a declaration of the commons no leſs violent. 

he blackeſt calumnies were there thrown won the 
King ; ſuch as, even in their famous rcmonttrance, they 
thought proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant: 
"The poiſoning of his father, toe betraying of Rochelle, 
the contriving of the Iriih maſſacre. By blaſting his 
tame, had that injury been in their power, they formed 
a very proper prelu de to the executing of violence of 
his perſon. 

No ſooner had the king refuſed his aſſent to the four 
bills, than Hammond, by orders from the army, re- 
moved all his 3 cut off his correſpondence with 
his friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. The 
king afterwards ſhowed to fir Philip Warwic a de- 
pre pid old man, who, he ſaid, was employed to kindle 
his fire, and was the beſt company he enjoyed, during 
ieveral months that this rigorous confinement laſted, 
No amuſement was allowed him, nor ſociety, which 
might relieve his anxious thoughts: To be tpcedily 

iloned or aflallinated was the . proſpect which he 
ba d every moment before his eyes : For he enter tained 
no apprehenſion of a judicial ic atence and execution ; an 
event of which no hiftory hitherto furniſhed an example, 
Meanwhile, the parliament was very indufſtrious in pub— 
liſhing, from time to time, the intelligence which they 
received from Hammond; how cheeriui the king was, 
how pleaſed with every one that approached him, how 
Atished in his preſent condition: As it the VIEW of 
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ſuch henignity and conſtancy had not been more proper 
to inflame, than aliay, the general compaltion of the 
people. The great tource whence the king derived con- 
{olation amidit all his calamities, was undoubtedly reli 
gion ; a principle which in him ſeems to have contained 
nothing fierce or gloomy, nothing which enraged him 
againſt his adverſaries, or terrified him with the diſmal 
proſpect of fururity. While every thing around him 
bore a hoſtile aſpe&t ; while friends, family, relations, 
whom he paſſionately loved, were placed at a diſtance, 
and unable to ſerve him; he repoled himſelf with con- 
fidence in the arms of that Being who penetrates and 
ſuſtains all nature, and whoſe ſeverities, if received with 
piety and religuation, he regarded as the ſureſt pledges 
of unexhaulted favour. | | | 
The parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not 
in tranquillity that power which they had obtained with 
ſo much violence and injuttice. Combinations and conv 
ſpiracies, they were ſenſible, were every-where forming 
around them; and Scotland, whence the king's cauſe 
had received the firſt fatal diſaſter, ſeemed now to pro- 
mile its ſupport and aſliitance. | | 
Befere the ſurrender of the King's perſon at News 
caſtle, and much more ſince that event, the ſubjeas of 
d.icon;ent had been daily multiplying between the fwd 
kingdoms. The independents, who began to prevail 
took all occahons of mortifying the Scots, whom the 
preſbyterians looked on with the greateſt affection and 
veneratton, When the Scottiſh commiſſioners, hd, 
Joined to a committee of Engliſh lords and commons, 
had managed the war, were ready to depart, it Was 
propoled in parliament to give them thanks for their ei- 
vilities and good offices. The independents mſiſtedy 
that the words Good gffices ſhould be ftruck out; and 
thus the whole brotherly triendſhip and intimate alliance 


with the Scots reſolved liſelf into an acknowledgment of 


their being weil-bred gentlemen. 

The advance of the amy to London, the ſubjection 
of the parliament, the ſeizing of the king at Holdenby, 
nis confinement in Cariſbroke- caſtle, were io many blows 
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ſenſibly felt by that nation, as threatening the final over- 
throw of preſbytery, to which they were ſo paſſionately 
devoted. The covenant was profanely called, in the 
houſe of commons, an almanac out of date; and that 
* though complained of, had paſſed uncenſured. 
Inſtead of being able to determine and eſtabliſh ortho- 
doxy by the ſword and by penal ſtatutes, they ſaw the 

Rarian army, who were abſolute maſters, claim an 
unbounded liberty of conſcience, which the preſbyteriant 
regarded with the utmoſt abhorrence. All the violences 
ut on the king they loudly blamed, as repugnant to 
the covenant, by which they ſtood engaged to defend 
his royal perſon. And thoſe very actions of which they 
themſelves had been guilty, they denominated treaſon 
and rebellion, when executed by an oppoſite party. 

The earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laner ic, wha 
were ſent to London, protelied againſt the four bills; 
as containing too great a diminution of the king's civil 
power, and providing no ſecurity tor religion. They 
complained, that notwithſtanding this proteſtation, the 
bills were ſtill inſiſted on; contrary to the ſolemn league, 
and to the treaty between the two nations. And when 
they accompanied the Englith commiſſioners to the iſle 
of Wight, they ſecretly formed a treaty with the king, 
for arming Scotland in his favour. | 

Three parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland ; 
The Royalifts, who jntiſted upon the reſtoration of the 
king's authority, without any regard to religious ſets 
or tenets ; Of theſe Montroſe, though abſent, was re- 

arded as the head, The Rigid prefbyterians, who 
cc the King, even more than they abhorred toleration; 
and who determined to give bim no aſhflance, till he 
Mould ſubſcribe the*covenant : Iheſe were governed by 
Argyle. 'Fhe Moderate preſbyterians, who endeavoured 
ta reconcile the intereſts of religion and of the crown, 
and hoped, by ſupporting the preſbyterian party in Eng- 
land, to ſuppreſs the ſectarian army, and to reinſtate the 
Parliament, as well as the king, in their j̃uſt freedom and 
authority: The two brothers, Haulton and Laneric, 
wore leaders of this party. _ 
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When Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parlias 
mentary amy, Hamilton, who then obtained his hbertyy 
returned into Scotland; and being generoully determined 
to remember ancient favours, more than recent injuries, 
he immediately embraced, with zeal and ſucceſs, the pro- 
tection of the royal cauſe. He obtained a vote from the 
Scottiſh parliament to arm 40,000 men in ſupport of 
the King's authority, and to call over a conſiderable 
body under Monro, who commanded the Scottiſh torces = 
in Ulſter. And though he openly proteſted, that the | 
covenant was the foundation of all his meaſures, he | 
ſecretly entered into correſpondence with the Engliſh 
royaliits, fir Marmaduke Langdale and fir Philip Muſ- 
grave, who had Jevied conſiderable forces in the north 
of Evgiand, | 5” 
The general aſſembly, who ſat at the ſame time, and 
was guided by Argyle, dreaded the conſequence of theſe 
mcalures, and foretaw that the oppoſite party, if iuc- 
ceistul, would effect the reſtoration of monarchy, with- 
out the eftabliſhment of preſbytery, in England. To 
Join the king betore he had ſubſcribed the covenant was, 
in their eyes, to reſtore him to his honour before Chriſt 
had obtained his; and they thundered out anathemas 
againſt every one who paid obedience to the parliament. 
Two ſupreme independent judicatures were erected in 
the kingdom; one threatening the people with damna- 
tion and eternal torments, the other with impriſonment, 
baniſhment, and military execution. The people were 
diſtracted in their choice ; and the armament of Hamil- 
ton's party, though ſfecondec by all the civil power 
went on but ſlowly. The royalitis he would not as yet 
allow to join him, leſt he might give offence to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical party; though he lecretly promiſed them truſt 
and preferment as ſoon as his army ſhould advance into 
England. i 1 | 
While the Scots were making preparations for the 
in vaſion of England, every part of that kingdom was 
agitated with tumults, inſurrections, conſpiracies, diſ- 
contents. It is ſeldom that the people gain any thing 
by zcvolutions in government; becauſe the new {ettle- 
| ment, 
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went, jealous and inſecure, muſt commonly be ſupported 
with more expenſe and ſeverity than the old: But en 
no occation was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly 
felt, than in the preſent ſituation of England. Com- 
plaints againſt the oppreſſion of ſhip- money, againſt the 
tyranny of the ſtar- chamber, had rouſed the people to 
ams: And having gained a complete victory over the 
crown, they found themſelves loaded with a multiplicity 
of taxes, formerly unknown; and ſcarcely an appear- 
ance of law and liberty remained in the adminiſtration, 
The preſbyterians, who had chicfly ſupported the war, 
were enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within 
their reach, ſnatched by violence from them, The roy- 
alis, diſappointed in their expectations, by the cruel 
treatment which the king now received from the army, 
were ſtrongly animated to reſtore him to liberty, and 10 
recover the advantages which they had unfortunately loſt, 
All orders of men were inflamed with indignation at ſee- 
ing the military prevail over the civil power, and king 
and parliament at once reduced to ſubjection by a mer- 
eenary army. Many perſons of family and diſt'nction 
had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the par- 
liament: But all theſe were, by the new party, deprived 
af authority; and every office was entruſted to the moſt 
ignoble part of the nation. A baſe populace exalted 
above their ſuperiors: Hypocrites exerciling iniquity 
under the vizor of religion: Theſe circumſtances pro- 
miſed not much liberty ar lenity to the people; and theſe 
were now found united in the {ame uſurped and illegal 
adminiſtration. | 
Though the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their 
hatred of military tyranny, the ends which the feyeral 
parties purſued were ſo different, that little concert was 
obſerved in their inſurrections. Langhopne, Payer, and 
Powel, preſbyterian oflicers, who commanded bodies of 
troops in Wales, were the firſt that declared themſelves ; 
and they drew together a eonhiderable army in theſe 
parts, which were extremely devoted to the royal cauſe. 
An inſurre&ion was raiſed in Kent by young Hales and 
the carl of Norwich. Tord Capel, fir Charles Lucas, 
br 
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fir George Liſle, excited commotions in Eſſex. The 
earl of Holland, who had feveral times changed ſides 
fince the commencement of the civil wars, endeavoured 
to aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomtret caitle in York- 
ſhire was furpriſed by Maurice. Langdale and Mut- 
grave we!e in arms, and maſters of Berwic and Carliſle 
in the north. „ | | 

What ſeemed the moſt dangerous circumſtance, the 
general ſpirit of dilcontent had ſeized the fleet. Seven- 
teen ſhips, lying in the mouth of the river, declared for 
the king; and putting Rainſborow, their admiral, 
aſhore, failed over to Holland, where the prince of 
Wales took rhe command of them. 

The Engliſh royalids exclaimed-Joudly againſt Ha- 
milton's delays, which they attributed to a refined po- 
licy in the Scots; as if their intentions were, that all the 
king's party ſhould firit be ſuppreſſed, and the victory 
remain ſolely to the preſbyterians. Hamilton, with 
better reaſon, complained of the precipitate humour of 
the Engliſh royaliſts, who, by their 1I'-tumed inſur- 
regions, forced him to march his army before his levies 
were completed, or his preparations in any forwardneſs. 

No commotions "Glo a tumult of the apprenticesy 
which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, were raiſed in London: The 
terror of the army kept the citizens in ſubjection. The 
parliament was to overawed, that they declared the Scots 
to be enemies, and all who joined them traitors. Ninety 
members, however, of the lower houſe had the courage 
to diſſent from this vote. 

Cromwel and the military council prepared themſelves 
with vigour and conduct for defence. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of the army was at this time 26,000 men z but by 
enliſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were greatly 
augmented, and commonly conſiited of more than double 
their ſtated complement. Colongl Horton firſt attacked 
the revoited troops in Wales, and gave them a conſider- 
able defeat. The remnants. of the vanquiſhed threw 
themſelves into Pemhtoke, and were there clotely be- 
ſieged, and ſoon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert 
was oppoſed to Langdale and Mulgrave in the north, 
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defeated the earl of Holland at Kingtten, and purſuing 
kis victory, took him priſoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, 
having routed the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, fol- 
towed the broken army: And when they joined the 
rovaliſts of Eſſex, and threw themſelves into Colcheſter, 
ne laid fiege to that place, which defended itſelf to the 


- aſt extremity. A new fleet was manned, and ſent out 


inder the command of Warwic, to oppoſe the revolted 


| ſhips, of which the prince had taken the command. 


While the forces were employed in all quarters, the 


parliament regained its liberty, and began to act with its 


wonted courage and ſpirit, The members, who had 
withdrawn, from terror of the army, returned; and in- 
injng boldneſs into their companions, reſtored to the 


vreibyterian party the aſcendant, which it had formerly 


loſt, The eleven impeached members were recalled, 
and the vote, by which they were expelled, was reverſed. 
The vote too of nen- addreſſes was repeated ; and com- 
miflioners, five peers and ten commoners, were lent to 
Newport in the iſle of Wight, in order to treat with the 
king. He was allowed to ſummon ſeveral of his friends 
and old counſellors, that he might have their advice in 
this important tranſaction. The theologians, on both 
files, armed with their ſyllogiſms and quotations, at- 
tended as auxijjaries. By them the flame had firſt been 
railed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoſtic 
of its extinction, Any other inftruments ſeemed better 
adapted for a treaty of paciſication. 

(18th Sept.) When the king preſented himſelf to this 
company, a great and ſenſible alteration was remarked” 
in his aſpect, from what it appeared the year before, 
when he reſided at Hampton -court. The moment his 
ſervants had been removed, he had laid aſide all care of 
h's perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow, 
and to hang diſhevelled and neglected. His hair was 
become almoſt entirely grey; either from the decline of 
years, or from that load of ſorrows, under which he la- 
boured, and which, though borne with conſtancy, preyed 
inwardly on his ſenfible and tender mind. His friends 
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beheld with compaſſion, and perhaps even his enemies, 
that grey and diſcroauned head, as he himſelf terms ity 
in a copy of verſes, which the truth of the ſentiment, 
rather than any elegance of expreſſion, renders very pa- 
thetic, Having in vain endeavoured by courage to de- 
fend his throne from his armed adverſaries, it now be- 
hoved him, by reaſoning and perſuaſion, to ſave ſome 
fragments of it from theſe peaceful, and no leſs implaca- 
ble negotiators. TT 5 

The vigour of the king's mind; notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming decline of his body, here appeared unbroken 
and undecayed. The parliamentary commiſſioners would 
allow none of his council to be preſent, and refuſed to 
enter into reaſoning with any but himſelf, He alone, 
during the tranſactions of two months, was obliged to 
maintain the argument againſt tifteen men of the greateſt 


parts and capacity in both houſes; and no advantage 


was ever obtained over him. This was the ſeene, above 
all others, in which he was qualified to excel. A quick 
conception, a cultivated underitanding, a chaſte elocu- 
tion, a dignified manner; by theſe accomplithruents he 


triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and temperate reaſons 


ing. The hing is much changed, ſaid che eail of Saliſ- 
bury to fir Philip Warwic : He is extremely improved of 
late. No, replied fir Philip; he was always jo: But 
you are now at laſt ſenjible of it. Sir Henry Vane, dif» 
courſing with his fellow-commiſſioners, drew an argu = 
ment from the king's uncommon abilities, why the terms 
of pacification muſt be rendered more ftrict and rigids 
But Charles's capacity ſhone not equally in action as in 
reaſoning. | 
The Arſ point, inſiſted on by the parliamentory com- 
miſſioners, was the king's recalling all his. proclama- 
tions and declarations againſt the parliament, and the 
acknowledging that they had taken arms in their own 
defence. He frankly offered the former conceſſion z but 
long ſcrupled the latter. The falſehood, as well as in- 
dignity, of that acknowledgment, begat in his breaſt ati 
Extreme reluctance againſt it. The king had, no doubt, 
in ſome particulars of moment, invaded, from a ſeeming 
| necollitfs 
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neceſſity, the privileges of his people: But having re- 


i cluded. 


their ſupport. He even yielded to them the right of re- 
ſuming, at any time afterwards, this authority, when- 
ever they ſhould declare ſuch a reſumption neceſſary for 


 tword was for ever raviſhed from him and his ſucceſſors. 
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nounced all claim to theſe uſurped powers, having con- 
feſſed his errors, and having repaired every breach in the 
conſtitution, and even erected new ramparts, in order to 
ſecure it; he could no longer, at the commencement of 
the war, be repreſented as the aggreſſor. However it 
might he pretended, that the former diſplay of his arbi- 
trary inclinations, or rather his monarchical principles, 
rendered an offenſive or preventive war in the parliament 
prudent and reaſonable; it eould never, in any propriety 
of ſpeech, make it be termed a defenſive one. But the 
parliament, ſenfible that the letter of the law condemned 
them as rebels and traitors, deemed this point abſolutely 
neceſſary for their future ſecurity : And the king, find- 
ing that peace could be obtained on no other terms, at 
laſt yielded to it. He only entered a proteſt, which was 
admitted; that no conceſſion made by him ſhould be 
valid, unleſs the whole treaty of paeification were con- 


He agreed that, the parhament ſhould retain, during 
the term of twenty years, the power over the militia and 
army, and that of levymg what money they pleaſed for 


public ſafety, In effe&t, the important power of the 


He agreed, that all the great offices, during twenty 
years, ſhould be filled by both houſes of parliament. 
He relinquiſhed to them the entire government of Ireland, 
and the conduct of the war there. He renounced the 
power of the wards, and accepted of 100, ooo pounds a 
year, in liew of it. He acknowledged the validity of 
their great ſeal, and gave up his own. He abandoned 
the power of creating peers without conſent of parlia- 
ment. And he agreed, that all the debts contracted in 
order to ſupport the war againſt him, ſhould be paid by 
the people. | 
So great were the alterations made on the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution by this treaty, that the king ſaid, not without. 
vob, VIII. G @ reaſon, 
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reaſon, that he had been more an enemy to his people 
by thele conceſſions, could he have prevented them, than 
by any other action of his life. 

Ot all the demands of the parliament, Charles refuſed 
only two. Though he relinquiſhed almoſt every power 
of the crown, he would neither give up his friends to 
puniihment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious 
duty. The ſevcre repentance, which he had undergone, 
for abandoning Strafford, had, no doubt, confirmed him 
in the reſolution never again to be guilty of a like error. 


| His long ſolitude and ſevere afflictions had contributed 


to rivet him the more in thoſe religious principles, which 
had ever a conſiderable influence over him. His deſire, 
however, of finiſhing an accommodation induced him to 
go as far in both theſe particulars, as he thought any- 
wiſe conſiſtent with his duty. 

The eſtates of the royaliits being, at that time, almoſt 
entirely under ſequeſtration, Charles, who could give 
them no protection, conſented that they thould pay fuch 
compolitions as they and the parliament, could agree on; 
and only hegged that they might be made as moderate as 
poſſible. He had not the diſpoſal of offices; and it 
zemed but a {mall ſacrifice to conſent, that a certain 
z2mber of his friends ſhould be rendered incapable of 
public employments. But when the parliament de- 
manded a bill of attainder and baniſhment againſt ſeven 
perſons, the marquis of Newcaſtle, lord Digby, lord 
Biron, fir Marmaduke Langdale, fir Richard Granville, 
fir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins, the king 


abſolutely refuſed compliance: Their ban:zſhment tor a 


limited time he was willing to agree to, 

Religion was the fatal point about which the differ- 
ences had ariſen ; and of all others, it was the leaſt fu!-. 
ceptible of compoſition or moderation between the con- 
tending parties. The parhament inſiſted on the eſtabliſn - 
ment of preſbytery, the ſale of the chapter lands, the 
abolition of all forms of prayer, and ſtrièt Jaws-againſt 
catholics, The king offered to retrench every thing 
which he did not eſteem of apoſtolical inſtitution : He 
was willing to aboliſh archbiſhops, deans, prebends, 

nt 0 Canons 3 
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canons: He offered, that the chapter lands ſhould he let 
at low leaſes during ninety-nine years: He conſented, 
that the preſent church government ſhould continue du- 
ring three years. After that time, he required not that 
any thing ſhould be reſtored to biſhops but the power of 
ordination, and even that power to be exerciſed by ad- 
vice of the preſbyters. If the parliament, upon the ex- 
piration of that period, ſtill inſiſted on their demand, all 
other branches of epiſcopa! juriidiftion were abol ſhed, 
and a new form of church government muſt, by common 
conſent, be eftabiiſhed. The bock of common prayer 
he was willing to renounce, but required the liberty of 
uſing ſome other liturgy in his ewn chapel : A demand 
which, though ſecmingly reaſonable, was poſitively re- 
tuſed by the parliament. 

In the diſpute on theſe artic'es, one 1s not ſurpriſed, 
that two of the parliamentary theologians ſhould tel] the 
king, That if he did not conſent to the utter abolition of 
efpiſcopacy, be aviuld be damned. But it is not without 
ſome ind:gnation that we read the following vote of the 
lords and commons: „ The houſes, out of their de- 
« teſtation to that abominable idolatry uſed in the maſs, 
& do declare, that they cannot admit of, or conſent 
© unto, any ſuch indulgence in any law, as is deſired 
* by his majeſty, for exempting the queen and her fa- 
© mily from the penalties to be enacted againſt the exer- 
6: ciſe of the mais.” The treaty of marriage, the re- 
gard to the queen's ſex and high ſtation, even common 
humanity; all confiderations were undervalued, in com- 
pariſon of their bigotted prejudices *, 

It was evidently the intereſt, both of king and parlia- 
ment, to finiſh their treaty with ali expedition; and en- 
deavour, by their combined force, to reſiſt, if poſſible, 
the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeemed even the 
Intereſt of the parliament, to leave in the king's hand a 
conſiderable ſhare of authority, by which he might be 
enabled to protect them and himſelf from ſo dangerous an 
encmy. But the terms on which they inſiſted were ſo 
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rigorons, that the king, fearing no worſe from the moſt 
1mplacable enemies, was in no haſte to come to a con- 
cluſion. And ſo great was the bigotry on both ſides, 
that they were willing to ſacrifice the greateſt civil in- 
tereſts, rather than relinquiſh the moſt minute of their 
theological contentions. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by 
the artifice of the independents, the treaty was ſpun out 


to fuch a length, that the invaſions and inſurrections 


were ever y-where ſubdued ; and the army had leiſure to 
execute their violent and ſanguinary purpoſes. 
Hamilton, having entered England with a numerous, 
although undiſciplined, army, durſt not unite his forces 
with thoſe of Langdale; becauſe the Engliſh royaliſts 
had refuſed to take the covenant z and the Scottiſh preſ- 
byterians, though engaged for the king, refuſed to join 
them on any other terms. The two armies marched 
together, though at ſome diftance ; nor could even the 
Approach of the parliamentary army, under Cromwe), 
oblige the covenanters to conſult their own fafety, by a 
cloſe union with the royaliſts. When principles are ſo 
abſurd and ſo deſtructive of human ſociety, it may ſafely 
be averred, that the more ſincere and the more diſinter- 
eſted they me, they only become the more ridiculous and 
more odious. | | s 
Cromwe] feared not to oppoſe $000 men, to the nu- 


merous armies of 20,000, commanded by Hamiltcn and 


Langdale. He attacked the latter by ſurpriſe, near 
Preſton in Lancafhire* ; and, though the royalifis made 
a brave r=fittance, yet not being ſuccoured in time by 
their confederates, they were almoſt entirely cut in 
pieces. Hamilton was next attacked, put to rout, and 
purſued to Utoxeter, where he ſurrendered himſelf pri- 
toner. Cromwel followed his advartage; and marching 
into Scotland with a confiderabie body, joined Argyle, 
who was allo in arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, 
Monro, and other moderate preſbyterians, he placed the 
power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The 
eccleſiaſtical authority, exalted above the civil, exerciied 


* 27th Auguſt. 
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the ſevereſt vengeance on all who had a ſhare in Hamil- 

ton's engagement, as it was called; nor could any of 
that party recover truſt, cr even live in ſafety, but by 
doing ſolemn and public penance for taking arms, by 
authority of parliament, in defence of their lawful fove- 
reign. 
The chancellor, Loudon, who had, at frſt, counte- 
nanced Hanulton's enterpriſe, bing tepified with the 
menaces of the clergy, had, tome time before, gore over 
to the other party; and he now openly in the church, 
though inveited with the higheſt c:vil character in the; 
kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the parlia- 
went, which he termed a carnal ſelf-ſeeking. He. ac- 
companied his penance with ſo many tears, and ſuch 
pathetical addreſſes to the people {or their prayers in this 
his uttermolt forrow and diftrets, that an univerſal weep- 
ing and Jamentation took place among the deluded au- 
dience. 

The loan of great ſums of money, often to the ruin of 
families, was exaCted from all ſuch as lay under any 
ſuſpicion of favouring the king's party, though their 
conduct had been ever fo inoffenſwe. This was a de- 
vice, fallen upon by the ruling party, in order, as they 
faid, to reach Heart Maliguauts. Never, in this iſland, 
was known a more ſevere and arbitrary government, 
than was generally exerciſed by the pairuns of liberty in 
both kingdoms. : f 

The ſiege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no leſs 
unfortunate than Hamilion's engagement, for the royal 
cauſe. After ſuffering the utmoſt extremities of famine) 
after feeding on the vileſt aliments ; the garriſon detired, 
at laſt, to capitulate. Fairfax required them to ſur- 
render at diſcretion ; and he gave ſuch an explanation to 
thele terms, as to reſerve to himſelf power, 11 he pleaſed, 
to put them all inſtantly to the word. The officers en- 
deavoured, though in vain, to pertuade the ſoldiers, by 
making a vigo:ous fally, to break through, at leaſt to 
ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. They were obliged“ 


* 18th Auguſt. 
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to accept of the conditions offered; and Fairfax, inſti- 
gated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his abſence, had 
conſigned over the government of the paſſive general, 
ſeize! fir Charles Lucas and fr George Liſle, and re- 
$olved to make them inſtant ſacrifices to military juſtice. 
This unuſual ſeverity was loudiy exclaimed againſt by 
all the prifoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, re- 
proached Ireton with it; and challenged him, as they 
were all engaged in the fame honourable cauſe, to exer- 
ciſe the fame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas 
was firſt ſhot, and he himſelf gave orders to fire, with 
the fame alacrity as if he had commanded a platoon of 
his own ſoldiers. Lille inſtantly ran and kiſſed the dead 
body, then cheerfully preſented himſelf to a like fate, 
Thinking that the ſoldiers, deſtined for his execution, 
ſtood at too great a diſtance, he called to them to come 
nearer : One of them replied, II <varrant you, Sir, abe 1 
hit you: Ae anſwered, ſmiling, Friends, I have been 
wearer you when you have miſſed me. Thus periſhed this 
generous ſpirit, not lets beloved tor his modeſty and hu- 
manity, than eſteemed for his courage and military 
conduct, | 1 

| Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the king's pre- 
| ſence, clothed in mourning for fir Charles Lucas; tbat 
| humane prince, ſuddeniy recollectiug the hard fate of his 
| friends, paid them a tribute, which none of his own un- 
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aralleled misfortunes ever extorted from him: He Gil. 
ſolved into a flood of tears. 

By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, they had 
ſubdued all their enemies; and none remained but the 
helpleſs king and parliament, to oppoſe their violent 
mealures. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance 
was drawn by the council of general officers, and ſent to 
the parlament. They there complain of the treaty with 
the king; demand his punifhment for the blood ſpilt du- 
ring the war; require 2 diſſolution of the preſent parlia- 
ment, and a more equal repreſentation for the futuie; 
and aſſert, hat, though ſervants, they are entitled to 
repreſent thetz important points to their maſters, who are 
themſelves no better than ſeryants and truſtees of the 


people. 
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people. At the ſame time, they advanced with the army 
to Windſor, and ſent colone] Eure to ſeize the king's per- 
ſon at Newport, and convey him to Hurſt caſtle in the 
neighbourhood, where he was detained in ſtrict confine- 
ment. | 

This meaſure being foreſeen ſome time before, the 
king was exhorted to make his eſcape, which was con- 
ceived to be very eaſy: But having given his word to the 
parliament not to attempt the recovery of his liberty du- 
ring the treaty, and three weeks after; he would not, by 
any perſuaſion, be induced to hazard the reproach of vio- 
lating that promiſe, In vain was it urged, that a pro- 
mule given to the parliament could no longer be binding; 
ſince they could no longer afford him protection from vio- 
lence, threatened him by other perſons, to whom he was 
bound by no tie or engagement. The king would in- 
dulge no refinements of caſuiſtry, however plauſible, in 
ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that what de- 

redations ſoever fortune ſhould commit upon him, ſhe 
never ſhould bereave him of his honour. _ 

The parliament loſt not courage, notwithſtanding the 
danger with which they were ſo nearly menaced. Though 
without any plan for reſiſting military v{vrpations, they 
reſolved to withſtand them to the uttermeſt; and rather 
ro bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of govern- 
ment, than lend their authority to thoſe illega! and ſan- 
guinary meaſures which were projected. They tct afide 
the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to an- 
ſwer it; they voted the ſeizing of the King's perſon to be 
without their conſent, and ſent a meſſage to the general, 
to know by what authority that enterpriſe had been ex- 
ecuted ; and they ifſucd urders, that the army ſhould ad- 
vance no nearer to London. | | 

Hoilis, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, was a 
man of unconquerable intrepidity; and many others 
of that party ſeconded his magnanimous ſpirit. It was 
propoſed by them, that the generals and principal officers 
ſhould, for their diſobedience and uſurpations, be pro- 
£laimed traitors by the parliament. 
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But the parliament was dealing with men who would 
not be frightened by words, nor retarded by any {cru- 
ulous delicacy. The generals, under the name oi Fair- 
tax (for he ſtill allowed them to employ his name), march- 
ed the army to London, and pl:cing guards in Whitehall, 
the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham-houſe, Covent- garden, 
and Palace- yard, ſurrounded the parliament with their 
hoſtile armaments. | 
(6th Decem.) The parliament, deſtitute of all hopes 
of prevailing, retained, however, courage to reſiſt. They 
attempted in the face of the army, to cloſe their treaty 
with the king ; and, though they had formerly voted his 
conceſſions with regard to the church and delinquents to 
be unſatis factory, they now took into conſideration the 


final reſolution with regard to the whole. After a violent 


debate of three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 
againſt 83, in the houſe of commons, that the king's con- 
ceſſions were a foundation for the houles to proceed upon 
in the ſettlement of the kingdom. | | 
Next day, when the commons were to meet, colone] 
Pride, formerly a drayman, had environed the houſe with 
two regiments; and, directed by lord Grey of Groby, 
he ſeized in the paſſage forty-one members of the prefby- 
terian party, and ſent them to a low room, which paſſed 
by the appellat ion of Vell; whence they were afterwards 
carried to ſeveral inns. Above 160 members more were 
excluded ; and none were allowed to enter but the moit 
furious and moſt determined of the independents ; and 
theſe exceeiied not the number of fifty or fixty. This 
invaſion of the parliament commonly paſſed under the 
name of cc/onel Pride purge z ſo much diſpoſed was the 
nation to make merry with the dethroning of thoſe mem- 


bers, who had violently arrogated the whole authority 


of government, and deprived the king of his legal pre- 
rog atives. : 

The ſubiequent proceedings of the parliament, if this 
diminutive aſſembly deierve that honourabie name, retain 
not the Jealt appearance of law, equity, or freedom. 
They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared 
the king's conceſſions unſatis factory. They dete mined, 

that 
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that no member, abſent at this laſt vote, ſhould be re- 
ceived, till he ſubſcribed it as agreeable to his judgment. 
They renewed their former vote of non-addrefſes. And 
they committed to priſon fir William Waller, fir John 
Clotworthy, the generals Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and 
other leaders of the preſbyterians. "Theſe men, by their 
credit and authority, which was then very high, had, at 
the commencement of the war, ſupported the parliament z 
and thereby prepared the way for the greatneſs of the 
preſent leaders, who, at that time, were of ſmall account 
in the nation. 

The ſecluded members having publiſhed a paper, con- 
taining a narrative of the violence which had been exerciſed 
upon them, and a proteſtation, that all acts were void, 
which from that time had been tranſacted in the houſe of 
commons; the remaining members encountered it with a 
declaration, in which they pronounced it falle, ſcandalous, 
feditious, and tending to the deſtruction of the viſible and 
fundamental government of the kingdom. 

Theſe ſudden and violent revolutions held the whole 
nation in terror and aſtoniſhment. Every man ''readed 
to be trampled under foot, in the contention between thoſe 
mighty powers which diſputed for the ſovereignty of the 
ſtate. Many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſea: 
Foreigners ſcrupled to give any credit to a people, {o torn 
by domeſtic fa&tion, and oppreſſed by military uſurpation : 
Even the internal commerce of the kingdom began to 
ſtagnate: And in order to remedy theſe growing evils, 
the generals, in the name of the army, pablifhed a de- 
claration, in which they expreſſed their reſolution of ſup- 
porting law and juſtice. N 

The more to quiet the minds of men, the council of 
officers took into conſiderat m, a icheme called Te agree- 
ment of the people; being the plan of a republic, to be 
ſubſtituted in the place of that government which they 
had fo violently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this 
{cheme, for corretting the inequalities of the repreſenta- 
tive, are plauſible; had the nation been diſpoſed to re- 
ceive it, or had the army intended to impole it. Other 
parts are too perfect for human nature, and ſayour 
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{ſtrongly of that fanatical ſpirit ſo prevalent throughout 
the kingdom. 
The height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance 
yet remained; the public trial and execution of their ſo- 
vereign. To this period was every meaſure precipitated 


by the zealous independents. The parliamentary leaders 


of that party had intended, that the army, themſelves, 


mould execute that daring ent rpriſe; and they deemed to 


irregular and lawleſs a deed bett fitted to fuch ivregular 
and lawleſs inſtruments. But the generals were too wile 
to load themſelves fingly with the infamy which, they 
knew, muſt attend an action fo ſhocking to the general 
ſentiments of mankind. The parliament, they were re- 
ſolved, ſhouid ſhare with them the reproach of a meaſure 
which was thought requiſite for the advancement of their 
common ends ot ſafety and ambition. In the hente of 
commons, therefore, a committee was appointed to bring 
in a charge againſt theking. On their report a vote paſi- 
ed, declaring it treaſon in a king io levy war aga nit his 
parliament, and appointing a HH COURT OF JUSTICE 
to try Charles for this new- invented treaſon. This vote 
was ſent up to the houſe oi peers. ; 

The houſe of peers, during the civil wars, had, ali 
along, been of finall account; but it ha lately, ſince the 
King's fall, become totally contemptible; and very few 
members would ſubmit to the mortification of attending 
it. It happened, that day, to be fuller than uſual, and 
they were ailembled, to the number of fixteen. With- 
out one diſſenting voice, aud aimoſt witheur deliberation, 
the inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower houſe, and 
adjourned themſcives for ten days; hoping that this 
delay would be able to retard the furious career of the 
commons. 


(1649.) The commons were not to be ſtopped by fo | 


{mail an obſtacle. Having firit eſtabliſhed a principle, 
which is noble in itſelf, and ſeems ſpecious, but is bee 


by all hiſtory and experience, That the peopie are the origin 


of all juſt pꝛæuer; they next declared, that the commons 
of England, aſſembled in parliament, being choſen by the 


people, and repreſenting them, are the ſupreme authority 
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of the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared 
to be law by the commons, hath the force of law, without 
the conſent of king or houſe of peers. (4th Jan.) The 
ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, 
ſo they called him, was again read, and unanimoully af- 
ſented to. | 

In proportion to the enormity of the violences and 
uſurpations, were augmented the pretences of ſanctity, 
among thoſe regicides, © Should any one have vo- 
* Juntarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, “ to 
ce bring the king to puniſhment, I ſhould have regarded 
e him as the greateſt traitor ; but, ſince providence and 
4 neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God for 
« a bleſſing on your counſels ; though Iam not prepared 


« Even I myſclt,” ſubjoined he, © when I was lately 
© offering up petitions for his majeſty's reſtoration, felt 
« my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and con- 
« ſ1-iered this preternatural movement as the anſwer which 
& heaven, having rejefted the king, had ſent to my ſup- 
„ plications.*” -. i 

4 woman of Hertfordſhire, illuminated by prophetical 
vitons, deſired admittance into the military council, and 
communicated to the officers a revelation, which aſſured 
then that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and 
rutifed by a heavenly fanction. This intelligence gave 
them great comfort, and. much confirmed them in their 
prelent reſolutions. | | 

Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, and the moſt 
furious enthuſiaſt in the army, was ſent with a ſtron 
party ro conduet the king to London. At Windſor, 
Hamilton, who was there detained 2 priſoner, was ad- 
imitted into the king's preſence; and falling on his knees, 
pxthonately exclaimed, My dear maſter !--T have indeed 
been ſo ta you, replied Charles, embracing him. No 
tarther intercourſe was allowed between them. The kin 
was inftantly hurried away. Hamilton long followed him 
with his eyes, all ſuffuſed in tears, and prognoſticated, 
that, in this ſhort ſalutation, he had given the laſt adieu 
to his ſovereign and his friend. 
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Charles himſelf was aſſured, that the period of his 
life was now approaching ; but notwithſtanding all the 
preparations which were making, and the intelligence 
which he received, he could not, even yet, believe that his 
enemies really meant to conclude their violences by a 
public trial and execution. A private aſſaſſination he 
every moment looked for; and though Harriſon aſſured 
him, that his apprehenſrons were entirely groundleſs, it 
was by that cataſtrophe, ſo frequent with dethroned 
princes, that he expected to terminate his life. In ap- 
pearance, as well as in reality, the king was now de- 
throned. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty were 
withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to ferve him 
without ceremony. At firſt, he was ſhocked with in- 
ſtances of rudeneſs and familiarity, to which he had been 
ſo little accuſtomed. Nothing ſo contemptible as a deſpiſed 
prince! was the reflection which they ſuggeſted to him, 
But he ſoon reconciled his mind to this, as he had dons 
to his other calamities. 

All the circumſtances of the trial were now adjuſted ; 
and the high court of juſtice fully conſtituted. It con- 
fiſted of 133 perſons, as named by the commons; but 
there ſcarcely ever ſat above 70: So difficult was it, not- 
withſtanding the blindneſs of prejudice and the ailure- 
ments of intereſt, to engage men of any name or cha- 
racer in that criminal meaſure. Cromwell, Ireton, Har- 
riſon, aud the chief officers of the army, moſt of them 
of mean birth, were members, together with ſome of the 
tower houſe and ſome citizens of London, The twelve 
judges were at firſt appointed in the number: But as 
they had affirmed, that it was contrary to all the ideas of 
Engliſh law to try the king for trealon, by whoſe authority 
all accuſations for treaſon muſt neceſſanly be conducted; 
their names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were after- 
wards ftruck oat. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen pre- 
ſident. Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people of 
England. Doriflaus, Steele, and Aſke, were named aſ- 
ſiſtants. Tl court fat in Weftminſer-hall. 

- TIt is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, when 
the crier prenvunced the name of Fairfax, which — 
| cen 
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tree inſerted in the number, a voice came from one of the 
ſpectators, and cried, He has more wit than to be here. 
When the charge was read againſt the king, In the name 
of the people of England; the ſame voice exclaimed, Not 
a tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded 
the court, giving orders to fire mto the box whence theſe 
inſolent ſpeeches came; it was diſcovered, that lady Fair- 
fix was there, and that it was ſhe who had had the cou- 
rage to utter them. She was a perſon of noble ex- 
traction, daughter of Horace lord Vere of Tilbury ; but 
being ſeduced by the violence of the times, ſhe had long 
ſeconded her huiband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, 
and was now, as well as he, ſtruck with abhorrence 
at the fatal and unexpected conſequence of all his boaſted 
victories, 

The pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranſ- 
action correſponded to the greateſt conception that is 
luggeſted in the annals of human kind; the delegates 


of a great people ſitting in judgment upon their ſupreme 


magiltrate, and trying him for his miſgovernment and 
breach of truſt, The ſolicitor, in the name of the com- 


mons, repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted 


king of England, and entrufted with a limited power; 
yet nevertheleſs, from a wicked deliga to erect an unli- 
mited and tyrannical government, had traiterouily and 
maliciouſty levied war againſt the preſent parliament, 
and the people whom they repreſented, and was there- 
fore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a 
pablic and implacable enemy to the commonwealth. 
After the charge was finiſhed, the preiident directed his 
diſcourſe to the king, and told him, that the court ex- 
pected his anſwer. | 

The king, though long detained a prifoner, and now 
produced as a criminal, ſuſtained, 1 magnanimous 
courage, the majeſty or a monarch. With great temper 


and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, and 


refuſed to ſubmit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He re- 
preſented, that having been engaged in treaty with his 
two houſes of parliament, and having finiſhed almoſt 
every article, he had expected to be brought to his capital 
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in another manner, and cre this time to have been re- 
ſtored to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his 
| Perſonal liberty: That he could not now perceive any 
appearance of the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member of 
the conſtitution ; and had learned, that even the com- 
mons, whoſe authority was pretended, were ſubdued by 
lawleſs force, and were bereaved of their liberty: That 
he himſelf was their NATIVE HEREDITARY KING; nor 
was the whole authority of the ſtate, though free and 
united, entitled to try him, who derived his dignity from 
the Supreme Majeſty of heaven: That, admitting thoſe 
extravagant principles which Jevelled all orders of men, 
the court could plead no power delegated by the people; 
unleſs the conſent of every individual, down to the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant peaſant, had been previouſly 
aſked and obtained: That he acknowledged, without 
ſcruple, that he had a fruſt committed to him, and one 
moſt ſacred and inviolable; he was entruſted with the 
liberties of his people, and would not now betray them, 
by recogniſing a power founded on the moſt atrocious 
violence and uſurpation: That having taken arms, and 
frequently expoſed his life in defence of public liberty, 
of the conſtitution, of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, he was willing, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn ſcene, 
to ſeal with his blood thoſe precious rights tor which, 
though in vain, he had ſo long contended : That thoſe 
who arrogated a title to fit as his judges, were born his 
ſubjects, and born ſubjects to thoſe laws, which deter- 
mined, That the king can do no wrong: That he was not 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf under this 
general maxim, which guards every Engliſh; monarch, - 
even the leaſt deſerving ; but was able, by the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory reaſons, to juſtify thoſe meaſures in which he had 
been engaged: That, to the whole world, and even to 
them, his pretended judges, he was deſirous, if called 
upon in another manner, to prove the integrity of his 
conduct, and aflert the juſtice of thoſe defenſive arms, to 
which, unwillingly and unfortunately, he had had recourſe : 
But that, in order to preſerve a uniformity of conduct, 


he muſt at preſent forego the apology of his — 3 
| eſt, 
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teſt, by ratifying an authority, no better founded than 
that of robbers and pirates, he be juſtly branded as the 
betrayer, inſtead of being applauded as the martyr, of the 
conſtitution. 

The preſident, in order to ſupport the majeſty of the 
people, and maintain the ſuperiority of his court above 
the priſoner, ſtill inculcated, that he muſt not decline 
the anthority of his judges; that they over-ruled his 
objections; that they were delegated by the people, the 
only ſource of every lawtul power; and that kings them 
{elves a&ed but in truſt from that community, which bad 
inveſted” this high court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. 
Even according to thoſe principles, which in his preſent 
ſituation he was perhaps obliged to adopt, his behaviour 
in general will appear not a little harſn and barbarous 
but when we conſider him as a ſubject, and one too of no 
high character, addreſſing himſelf to his unfortunate ſo- 
vereign, his ſtyle will be eſteemed, to the laſt degree, au- 
dacious and inſolent. | 

Three times was Charles produced before the court, 
and as often declined their juriſdiction, On the fourth, 
the judges having examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it 
was proved that the king had appeared in arms againſt 
the forces commiſſioned by the parliament; they pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt him. He ſeemed very anxious, 
at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houſes; and it was ſuppoſed, that he intended to reſign, 
the crown to his ſon: (27th Jan.) But the court refuſed 
compliance, and conſidered that requeſt as nothing but a 
delay of juſtice. 

It is confeſſed, that the king's behaviour, during this 
laſt ſcene of his life, does honour to his memory; and 
that, in all appearances before his judges, he never forgot 
his part, either as a prince or as a man. Firm and in- 
trepid, he maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt e | 
and juſtneſs both of thought and expreſſion: Mild and 

equable, he roſe into no paſſion at that unuſual authority 
which was aſſumed over him. His ſoul, without effort 
or affectation, ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation fa- 


-miliar to it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
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efforts of human malice and iniquity. The ſoldicrs, in- 
ſtigated by their ſuperiors, were brought, though with 
difficulty, to cry aloud for juſtice: Poor ſouls ! ſaid the 
king to one of his attendants; jor a little money they 
everld do as much againſt ther commanaers. Some of 
them were permitted to go the utmoſt length of brutal in- 
ſolence, and to ſpit in his face, as he was conducted along 
the paſſage to the court. To excite a ſentiment of piety 
was the only effect which this inhuman inſult was able to 
produce upon him. | 

The people, though under the rod of lawleſs, unli- 
mited power, could not torbear, with the moſt ardent 
prayers, pouring forth their wiſhes for his preſervation ; 
and, in his preſent diitreſs, they avowed him, by their ge- 
nerous tears, for their monarch, whom, in their milpuid- 
ed fury, they had before to violently rejected. The king 
was ſoftened at this moving ſcent, and expreſſed lis gra- 
titude for their dutiful aficction. One ſoidicr too, ſeized 
by contagious 3 demanded from heaven a bleſſ- 
ing on oppreſſed and fallen majeſty: His officer, over- 
hearing the prayer, beat him to the ground in the king's 
preſence. The prenifhment, methinns, exceeds the offence ; 
This was the reflection which Charles formed on that 
occaſion, | 

As ſoon as the intention of trying the King was known 
in foreign ccuntries, ſo enormous an action was exclaim- 
ed againſt by the general voice of reaſon ard humanity z 
and all men, under whatever ito:m of government they were 
born, rejected this example, as the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſ- 
ed uſurpation, and the moſt heinous inſult on law and juſtice. 
The French ambaſſador, by orders from his court, inter- 
poſed in the king's behalf: The Dutch employed their 
good offices: Ihe Scots exclaimed and proteſted againſt 
the violence: The queen, the prince, wrote pathetic 
letters to the parliament. All ſolicitations were found 
fruitleſs with men whoſe reſolutions were fixed and ir- 
revocable. 

Four of Charles's friends, perſons of virtue and dig- 
nity, Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, ap- 
plied to the commons. They repreſented, that they were 
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the king's counſellors, and had concurred, by their ad- 


Vice, in all thoſe meaſures which were now imputed as 
crimes to their royal maſter : That in the eye of the law, 
and according to the dictates of common reaſon, they 
alone were guilty, and were alone expoled to cenſure for 
every blameable action of the prince: And that they 
now preſented themſelves, in order to ſave, by their own 
puniſhment, that precious life which it became the com- 
mons themſelves, and every ſubject, with the utmoſt ha- 
zard to protect and defend. Such a generous effort tended 
to their honour ; but contributed nothing towards the 
king's ſafety. = 

The people remained in that filence and aſtoniſhment 
which all great paſſions, when they have not an oppor- 
tunity of exerting themſelves, naturally produce in the 
human mind. The ſoldiers being inceſſantly plied with 
prayers, ſermons, and exhortations, were wrought up to 


a degree of fury, and imagined, that in the acts of the 
molt extreme diſſoyalty towards their prince, conſiſted 
their greateſt merit in the eye of heaven. 


Three days were allowed the king between his ſen- 
tence and his execution. This interval he paſſed with 


great tranquillity, chiefly in reading and devotion. All 


his family that remained in England were allowed accefs 
to him. It conſiſted only of the princeſs Elizabeth and 


the duke of Gloceſter; for the duke of York had made 


his eſcape. Gloceſter was little more than an infant: 
The princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, ſhowed 
an advanced judgment; and the calamities of her family 
had made a deep impreſſion upon her. After many pious 
conſolations and advices, the king gave her in charge to 
tell the queen, that, during the whole courſe of his life, 
he had never once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity 
towards her; and that his conjugal tenderneſs and his 
life ſnould have an equal duration. 

To the young duke too, he could not forbear giving 
ſome advice, in order to ſeaſon his mind with early prin- 
ciples of loyalty and obedience towards his brother, who 
was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his 
knee, he ſaid, „ Now they will cut off thy father's 
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„ head. At theſe words the child Jooked very ſted- 
faſtly upon him. Mark, child! what I ſay: "They 
c will cut off my head! and perhaps make thee a king: 
« But mark what I ſay, thou muſt not be a king, as 
« Jong as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. 
«© They will cut off thy brothers heads, when they can 
« catch them! And thy head too they will cut off at 
« laft! Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a 
« king by them!” The duke, ſighing, replied, ** I 
«© will be torn in pieces firſt !** So determined an anſwer, 
from one of ſuch tender years, filled the king's eyes with 
tears of joy and admiration. | 

Every night, during this interval, the king ſlept 
ſound as uſual ; though the noiſe of workmen, employed 
in framing the ſcaffold, and other preparations tor his 
execution, continually reſounded in. his ears, The 
morning of the fatal day * he roſe early; and calling 
Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him employ 
more than uſual care in dreſling him, and preparing him 
for fo great and joytul a ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon, a 
man endowed with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues by 
which the king himſelf was fo much diſtinguiſhed, al- 
ſiſted him in bis devotions, and paid the laſt melancholy 
duties to his friend and ſovereign. | . 

The ſtreet before Whitehall was the plage deſtined for 
the execution: For it was intended, by chuſing that 
very place, in ſight of bis own palace, to diſplay more 
evidently the triumph of popular juſtice over royal ma- 
jeſty. When the king carne upon the ſcaffold, he found 
it ſo ſurrcunded with ſoldiers, that he could not expect 
to be heard by any of the people: He addreſſed, there- 
fore, his diſcourſe to the tew perſons who were about 
him; particularly colonel Tomlinſon, to whoſe care he 
had lately been commitied, and upon whom, as upon 
many others, his amiable deportment had wrought an 
entire converſion. He juſtified his own innocence in the 
late fatal wars, and obſerved, that he had not taken arms 
till after the parliament had enliſted forces; nor had hg 
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any other object in his warlike operations, than to pre- 
ſerve that authority entire, which his predeceſſors had 
tranſmitted to him. He threw not, however, the blame 
upon the parliament ; but was more inclined to think 


that ill inſtruments had interpoſed, and raiſed in them 


fears and jealouſies with regard to his intentions. Though 
innocent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity 
of his execution in the eyes of his Maker ; and obſerved, 
that an unjuſt ſentence, which he had tuffered to take 
effect, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence upon 
himſelf. He forgaye all his enemies, even the chief in- 
ſtruments of his death ; but exhorted them and the whole 
nation to return to the ways of peace, by paying obe- 
dience to their lawful ſovereign, his fon and ſucceſſor. 
When he was preparing himſelf for the block, biſhop 
Juxon called to him: „ There is, fir, but one ſtage 
«© more, which, though turbulent and troubleſome, is 
6 yet a very ſhort one. Conſider, it will ſoon carry yon 
© a great way; it will carry you from carth to heaven; 
© and there you ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize 
% to which you haſten, a crown of glory. —“ I go,” 
replied the kivg, “ from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
& crown; where no diſturbance can have place.“ At 
one blow was his head ſevered from his body. A man 
in a vizor performed the office of executioner: Another, 
in a like diſguiſe, held up to the ſpectators the head 
ſtreaming with blood, and cried aloud, Tbis ig the head 
of a traitor ! | 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, mdignation, and 
aſtoniſhment, which took place, not only among the 


ſpectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood or ſor- 


row, but throughout the whole nation, as toon as the 
report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them, 
Never monarch, in the full triumph of ſucceſs and vic- 
tory, was more dear to his people, than his misfortunes 
and magnanimity, his patience and piety, had rendered 
this unhappy prince. In proportion to their former de- 
luſions, which had animated them againit him, was the 
violence of their return to duty and affection; while each 
reproached himſelf, either with active diſloyalty * 
e lg 
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him, or with too indolent defence of his oppreſſed cauſe, 
On weaker minds, the effect of theſe complicated paſſions 
was prodigious. Women are faid to haye caſt forth the 
untimely fruit of their womb : Others fell into convul- 
lions, or funk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them 
to their grave: Nay ſome, unmindful of themſelves, as 
though they could not, or would not, ſurvive their be- 
Joved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell down dead. 
The very pulpits were bedewed with unſuborned tears ; 
thoſe puipits, which had formerly thundered ont the moſt 
violent imprecations and anathemas againſt him. And 
all men united in their deteſtation of thoſe hypocritical 
parricides, who, by ſanctified pretences, had lo long diſ- 
guiſed their treaſons, and in this laſt act of iniquity had 
tirown an indelible ftain upon the nation. 

A freſh inftance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the very 
day of the king's death. The generous Fairfax, not 
content with being abſent from the trial, had uſed all the 
intcreſt which he yet retained, to prevent the execution of 
the fatal ſentence; and had even employed perſuaſion 
with his own regiment, though none elſe would follow 
him, to reſcue the king from his diſloyal murderers, 
Cromwel and Ireton, informed of this intention, endea- 
voured to convince him that the Lord had rejected the 
king; and they exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome di- 
rection from heaven on this important occaſion : But 
they concealed from him that they had already ſigned the 
warrant for the execution. Harriſon was the perſon ap- 
pointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By 


agreement, he prolonged his doleful cant, till intelligence 


arrived, that the fatal biow was ſtruck. He then roſe 
from his knees, and inſiſted with Fairfax, that this event 
was a miraculous and providential anſwer, which heaven 
had ſent to their devout ſupplications. 

It being remarked, that the king, the moment before 


he ſtretched out his neck to the executioner, had ſaid to 


Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the ſingle word RE- 
MEMBER; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be concealed 


under that expreſſion ; and the generals vehemently in- 


aſted with the prelate, that he ſhould inform them 5 the 
| ing' s 
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king's meaning. Juxon told them, that the king having 
frequently charged him to inculcate on his ſon the for- 
giveneſs of his murderers, had taken this opportunity, 
an the laſt moment of his life, when his commands, he 
ſuppoſed, would be regarded as ſacred and inyiolable, to 
reiterate that deſire; and that his mild ſpirit thus termi- 
nated its preſent courſe, by an act of benevolence towards 

his greateſt enemies. | 
The character of this prince, as that of moſt men, if 
not of all men, was mixed; but his virtues predominated 
extremely ahove his vices, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
his imperteftions : For ſcarce any of his taults roſe io 
that pitch as to merit the appellation of vices. To con- 
ſider him in the moſt favourable light, it may be affirmed 
that his dignity was free from pride, his humanity from 
weakneſs, his bravery from raſhneſs, his temperance 
from auſterity, his frugality from avarice: All theſe 
virtues, in him, maintained their proper bounds, and 
merited unreſerved praiſe. To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of 
him, we may afhrm that many of his good qualities were 
attended with ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeem- 
ingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the 
extreme malevolence of his fortune, to dilappoint them 
of all heir influence: His beneficent diſpoſition was 
clouded by a manner not very gracious z his virtue was 
tinctured with ſuperſtition ; his good ſenfe was disfigured 
by a deference io perſons of a capacity inferior to his 
own; and his moderate temper exempted him not from 
haſty and precipitate reſolutions. He deſerves the epi- 
thet of a good, rather than of a great man; and was 
more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed government, 
than either to give way to the encroachments of a popular 
aſſembly, or finally to ſubdue their pretenſions. He 
wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſufficient for the firit 
meaſure: He was not endowed with the vigour requiſite 
for the ſecond. Had he been born an abſolute prince, 
his humanity and good ſenſe had rendered his reign 
happy and his memory precious: Had the limitations on 
rerogative been in his time quite fixed and certain, his 
integrity had made him regard, as ſacred, the WY 
f © 
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of the conſtitution. Unhappily, his fate threw him into 
a period when the precedents of many former reigne 
ſavoured ſtrongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of 
the people ran violently towards liberty. And if his 
political prudence was not ſufficient to extricate him 
trom ſo perilous a ktuation, he may be excuſed ; ſince, 
even after the event, when it is commonly eaſy to corre& 
all errors, one is at a loſs to determine what conduct, in 
his circumſtances, could have maintained the authority 
of the crown, and preſerved the peace of the nation. 
Expoſed without revenue, without arins, to the aſſault 
of furious, implacable, and bigotted factions, it was 
never permitted him, but with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; a condition 
too rigorous to be impoſed on the greateſt human ca- 


pacity. 


Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the good faith 
of this prince : But, for this reproach, the moſt malig- 
nant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which, in every circum- 
ſtance, is now thoroughly known, affords not any rea- 
ſonable foundation. On the contrary, it we conſuler the 
extreme difficulties to which he was ſo trequently reduced, 
aid compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and declara- 
tions; we ſhall avow, that probity and honour onght 
juſtly to be numbered among his moſt ſhining qualities, 
In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions which he thought he 
could not in conſcience maintain, he never could, by 
any motive or perſuaſion, be induced to make. And 
though tome violations of the petition of right may per- 
haps be imputed to him; theſe are more to be aſcribed 
to the neceſſity of his ſituation, and to the lofty ideas of 
royal prerogative, which, from former eſtabliſhed pre- 


cedents, he had imbibed, than to any failure in the inte- 


grity of his principles *. 

T his prince was of a comely preſence; of a ſweet, 
but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, hand- 
tome, and well complexioned ; his body ftrong, healthy, 
aud juſtly proportioned ; and being of a middle ſtature, 


* Sce note R] at the end of the volume. 
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he was capable of enduring the greateſt fatigues, He 
excelled in horſemanſhip and other exerciſes ; and he poſ- 
ſefled all the exterior, as well as many of the eſſential 
qualities, which form an accompliſhed prince. 

The tragical death of Charles begat a queſtion, whe-, 
ther the people, in any caſe, were entitled to judge and 
to puniſh their ſovereign; and moſt men, regarding 
chiefly the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended judges, 
and the merit of the virtuous prince who ſuffered, were 
mclined to condemn the republican prineiple as highly 
ſeditious and extravagant: But there ſtill were & few 
who, abſtracting from the particular circumſtances of 
this caſe, were able to confider the queſtion in general, 
and were inclined to moderate, not contradict, the pre- 
vailing ſentiment. Such might have been their reaſon- 
ing: If ever, on any occaſion, it were laudable to con- 
ceal truth from the populace, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the doctrine of reſiſtance aftords ſuch an example; and 


that all ſpeculative reaſoners ought to obſerve, with re- 


gard to this principle, the tame cautious filence, which 
tbe laws in every Ipecies of government have ever pre- 
ſcribed to themſelves. Government is inſtituted in order 
to reſtrain the fury and injuſtice of the people; and being 
always founded on opinion, not on forze, it is dangerous 
to weaken, by theſe ſpeculations, the reverence which 
the multitude owe to authority, and to inſtruët them 
beforehand, that the caſe can ever happen, when they 
may be freed from their duty of allegiance. Or ſnhould 
it be found impoſſible to reſtrain the licenee of human dif. 
quiſitions, it muſt be acknowledged, that the doctrine of 
obedience ought alone to be incuicated, and that the ex- 
ceptions, which are rare, ought ſeldom or never to be 
mentioned in popular reaſonings and diſcourſes. Nor is 
there any danger, that mankind, by this prudent re- 
ferve, ſhould univerſally degenerate into a ſtate of abject 
ſervitude» When the exception really occurs, even 
though it be not previouſly expected and deſcanted on, 
it muſt, from its very nature, be ſo obvious and undiſ- 


puted, as to remove all doubt, and everpower the re- 
| | ſtraint, 
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ſtraint, however great, impoſed by teaching the general 
doctrine of obedience, But between reſiſting a prince 
and dethroning him, there is a wide interval; and the 
abuſes of power, which can warrant the latter violence; 
are greater and more enormous than thoſe which will 
juſtify the former. Hiſtory, however, ſupplies us with 
examples even of th's kind; and the reality of the ſup- 
poſition, though, for the future, it ought ever to be 
little looked for, muſt, by all candid inquirers, be ac- 
knowledged in the paſt, But between dethroning a prince 
and puniſhing him, there is another very wide interval; 


and it were not ſtrange, if even men of the molt enlarged 


thought ſhould queition, whether human nature could 
ever in any monarch reach that height of depravity, as 
to warrant, in revolted ſubjects, this laſt act of extraor- 
dinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be an illuſion, 
which teaches us to pay a ſacred regard to the perſons of 
princes, is ſo ſalutary, that to diſſipate it by the formal 
trial and puniſhment of a ſovereign, will haye more per- 
nicious effects upon the people, than the example of 
juſtice can be ſuppoſed to have a beneficial influence upon 
princes, by checking their career of tyranny. It is dan- 
gerous alſo, by theſe examples, to reduce princes to 
Aeſpair, or bring matters to ſuch extremities againſt per- 
ſons endowed with great power, as to leave them no re- 
fource, but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary 
counſels. This general poſition being eſtabliſhed, it 
muſt however be obſerved, that no reader, almoſt of any 
party er principle, was ever ſhocked, when he read, in 
ancient hiſtory, that the Roman ſenate voted Nero, their 
abſolute ſovereign, to De a public enemy, and, even 
without trial, condemned him to the ſevereſt and moſt 
ignominious puniſhment; a puniſhment from which the 
meaneſt Roman citizen was, by rhe laws, exempted, 
The crimes of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, that 


they break through all rules; and extort a confeſſion, 


that ſuch a dethroned prince is no longer ſuperior to his 
pos and can no longer plead, in his own defence, 
aws, which were eltablithed for conducting the ordinary 


courſe 
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eourſe of adminiſtration. But when we paſs from the 
caſe of Nero to that of Charles, the great diſproportion; 
or rather total contrariety, of character immediately 
firikes us; and we \tand aſtoniſhed, that, among a civi- 
lized people, ſo much virtue could ever meet with ſo fata? 
2 cataſtrophe. Hiſtory, the great miftreis of wiſdom, 
furniſhes examples of all kinds, and every prudential, 
as well as moral precept, may be authoriſed by thoſe 
events, which her enlaxged mirror is able to preſent to 
us. From the memorable revolutions which paſſed in 
England during this period, we may naturally deduce 
the tame uſeful leſſon, which Charles himſelf, in his 
later years, inferred ;/ that it is dangerous for princes, 
(ven from the appearance of neceſſity, to aſſume more 
authority than the laws have allowed them. But it muſt 
be conteiled, that theſe events furnith us with another 
inſtruct ion, no leſs natural, and no leis uſeful, concern» 
ing the madneſs of the people, the turies of fauaticiſm, 
and the danger of mercenary armies. 8 

In order to clofe this part of the Britiſh hiſtory, it is 
alſo neceſſary to relate the diflolution of the monarchy 
in England: That event ſoon followed upon the death 
of the monarch. (6th Feb.) When the peers met, on 
the day appointed in their adjournment, they entered 
upon buſineſs, and ſent down ſome votes to the com- 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take the leaſt 
notice. In a few days, the lower houſe paſſed a vote, 
that they would make no mere addreſſes to the houſe of 
| peers, nor receive any from them; and that that houſe 
was uleleſs and dangerous, and was therefore to be 
aboliſl.ed. A like vote paſſed with regard to the mo- 
narchy ; and it remarkable, that Martin, a zealous re- 
publican, in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed that, 
if they defired a king, the laſt was as proper as any 
gentleman in England. The commons ordered a new 
great feal to be engraved, on which that afſembly*was 
reprefented, with this legend, ON. THE FIRST YEAR 
OF FREEDOM, BY GOD's BLESSING, RESTORED, 
1648. The forms of all public buſineſs were changed, 
from the King's name, to that of the keepers of the 
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liberties. of England. And it was declared high 
treaſon to proclaim, or any otherwiſe acknowledge 
Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales. 

The commons intended, it is ſaid, to bind the princeſs 
Flizabeth apprentice to a button-maker : The duke of 
Gloceſter was to be taught tome other mechanical em- 
ployment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, as is f 
{uppoled, for her father's tragical end: The latter was, { 
by Cromwel, ſent beyond ſea. | 


| The king's ſtatue, in the Exchange, was thrown 
| down; and on the pedeſtal theſe words were inſcribed : 


EXIT TYRANNUS, REGUM ULTIMUS: The tyrant 13 | 
Zone, the laſt of the kings. + "1 | 
1 Duke Hamilton was tried by a new high court 0: 2 
| fuitice, as earl of Cambridge in England; and con- . 


demned tor treaſon. This ſentence, which was certainly 

hard, but which ought to ſave his memory from all 
imputations of treachery to his maſter, was executed 

| on à ſcaffold, erected before Weſtminſter- hall. Lord 
Capel underwent the ſame fate. Both theſe noblemen 
: had eſcaped from priſon, but were afterwards diſcovered 
| and taken, To all the ſolicitations of their friends for 
| pardon, the generals and parliamentary leaders ſtill re- 
plied, that it was certainly the intention of Providence 
they ſhould ſuffer ; ſince it had permitted them to fall 
into the hands of their enemies, after they had once re- 
covered their liberty. . | | 
The earl of Holland loft his lite by a like ſentence, 
Though of a polite and courtly behaviour, he died la- 
mented by no party. His ingratitude to the king, and | 
his frequent changing of ſides, were regarded as great | 


— 2 _ 


— 


ſtains on his memory. The earl of Norwich and ſir 
John Owen, being condemned by the ſame court, were 
pardoned by the commons. ä 


N * The court of King's Bench was called the court of 
| Public Bench. So cautious on this head were ſome of the 
F republicans, that, it is pretended, in reciting the Lord's 
4 prayer, they would not ſay, thy kingdom come, but always 
. thy commonwealth come. 
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The king left fx children; three males, Charles, 
born in 1630, James duke of York, born in 1633, 
Henry duke of Gloceſter, born in 1641; and three fe. 
males, Mary princeſs of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, 
Born 1635, and Henrietta, atterwards dutcheis of Or- 
leans, born at Exeter 1644. 

he archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were 
Abbot and Laud ; the lord keepers, Williams biſhop 
of Lincoln, lord Coventry, lord Finch, lord Littleton, 
and fir Richard Lane; the high admirals, the duke of 
Buckingham and the earl of Northumberland ; the 
treaſurers, the earl of Marlborough, the earl of Port- 
land, Juxon biſhop of London, and lord Cottington; 
che ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Conway, fir Albertus 
Moreton, Coke, fir Henry Vane, lord Falkland, lord 
Digby, and fir Edward Nicholas. 

It may be expected that we ſhould here mention the 


Toon Bajilike, a work publiſhed in the king's name a 


tew days after his execution. It ſeems almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, in the controverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay any 
thing which will fatisty the zealots of both parties: 
But with regard to the genuineneſs of that production, 
xt is not eaſy for an hiſtorian to fix any opinion, which 
will be entirely to his own fatisfation, The proofs 
brought to evince that this work is or is not the King's, 
are ſo convincing, that, if an impartial reader perute 
any one ſide apart“, he will think it impoſſible, that 
arguments could be produced, ſuthcient to counterbalance 
fo ſtrong an evidence : And when he compares both tides, 


bu will be ſome time at a Joſs to fix any determination. 


* See on the one hand; Toland's Amyntor, and on the 
other, Wagſtaffe's Vindication of the royal Martyr, with 
Young's addition, We may remark, that lord Clarendon's 
total lence with regard to this ſubject, in ſo full a Ziftory, 
compoſed in vindication of the king's meaſures and character, 
rms a preſumption on 'Toland's ſide, and a preſumption 
of which that author was ignorant; the works of the noble 
hiſtorian not being then publiſhed, Biſhop Burnet's teitt- 
deny too muſt be allowed of ſome weight agaiuit the Iren. 


1 Should 
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Should an abſolute ſuſpenſe of judgment be found diffi- 
cult or diſagreeable in ſo intereſting a queſtion, I muſt 
confeſs, that I much incline to give the preference to 
the arguments of the royalifts. The teſtimonies, which 
prove that performance to be the king's, are more nu- 
merous, certain, and direct, than thoſe on the other 
de. This is the caſe, even if we conſider the external 
evidence: But when we weigh the internal, derived from 
the ſtyle and compoſition, there is no manner of com- 
pariſon, Theſe meditations reſemble in elegance, purity, 
neatneſs, and ſimplicity, the genius of thoſe perform- 
ances which we know with certainty to have flowed from 
the royal pen: But are ſo unlike the bombalt, perplex- 
ed, rhetorical, and corrupt ſtyle of Dr. Gauden, to whom 
they are aſcribed, that no human teſtimony ſcems ſuffi- 
cient to convince us that he was the author. Yet all 
the evidences, which would rob the king of that honour, 
tend to prove that Dr. Gauden had the merit of writing 
o fine a performance, and the infamy of impoſing it on 
the work for the king's. 

It is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion ex- 
cited towards the king, by the publiſhing, at ſo critical 
a juncture, a work fo full of piety, meekneſs, and hu- 
manity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that 
book the ſubſcquent reſtoration of the royal family. 
Milton compares its effects to thoſe which were wrought 
on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony's reading to 
them the will of Cæſar. The Icon patled through fifty 
editions in a twelvemonth; and independent of the great 
intereſt taken in it hy the nation, as the ſuppoſed pro- 
duction of their murdered fovereign, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged the beſt proſe compoſition, which, at the time 


of its publication, was to be found in the Engliſh lau- 


Suage. 
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4c more than the courſe of a pilot upon the fea, who 
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NoTE [A], p. 24. 
HRE is a paſſage of fir John Davis's Queſtion con. 


cerning Impoſitions. This power ot laying on 
* arbitrarily new impoſitions being a prerogative in point 
* of government, as well as in point of profit, it cannot 
& be reſtrained or bound by act of parliament ; it can- 
64 not be limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no 
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« muſt turn the helm, or bear higher or lower ſai}, ac- 
* cording to the wind or weather; and therefore it may 
ge be properly ſaid, that the King's prerogative in this 
4 point, is as ſtrong as Samſon; it cannot be bound: 

« For though an act of parliament be made to reſtrain 
$ it, and the king doth give his conſent unto it, as 
& Samſon was bound with his own conſent, yet if the 
% Ppiliſtines come; that is, if any juſt or important 
* occaſion do ariſe, it cannot hold or reſtrain the pre- 
te rogative ; it will be as thread, and broken as ealy as 
de the bonds of Samſon.— The king s prerogatives are 
ee the ſun-beams of the crown, and as inſeparable from 
* it as the ſun-beams from the jun : The king's crown 
© muſt be taken from him; Samſon's hair muſt be cut 
& out, before his courage can be any jot abated. Hence 
< jt is that neither the king” s act, nor any act of par- 
“ lament, can give away his prerogative.” 
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NoTE [BJ], p. 69. 


WE ſhall here make uſe of the liberty, allowed in a 
note, to expatiate a little on the preſent jubject, It - 
113 e 
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be confeſſed that the king, in this declaration, touched 
upon that circumſtance in tire Engliſh conſtitution, which 
it is moſt difficult, or rather altogether impoſlible, to 
regulate by laws, and which mult be governed by cer- 
tain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather thin 
by any exact rule or preſcription. To deny the parlia- 
ment all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſtec: 

grievances, were to reduce that aſſembly to a total inſig- 
nificancy, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils. To com- 
plain of the parliament's employing the power of taxa- 
tion, as the means of extorting conceſſions from their 
ſovereign, were to expect, that they would entirely diſ- 
arm themſelves, and renounce the ſole expedient, pro- 
vided by the conſtitution, for enſuring to the kingdom 
a juſt and legal adminiſtration. In different periods of 
Engliſh ſtory, there occur inſtances of their remonſtrating 


with their princes in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes 


of their refuſing ſupply, when diſguſted with any cir- 
cumſtance of public conduct. It is, however, certain, 
that this power, though effential to parliaments, may 
eaſily be abuſed, as well by the frequency and minute- 
neſs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion into 
every part of the King's counſels and determinations. 
Under colour of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders; 
and in complaining of grievances, they may draw to 
themlelves every power of government. Whatever 
meaſure is embraced, without conſulting them, may be 
pronounced an oppreſſion of the people; and, till -cor- 
rected, they may refuſe the moſt neceſſary ſupplies to 
their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this 
parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it muſt be left 
un bounded by law: For who can forete!] how frequently 
grievances may occur, or what part of adminiltration 
may be affected by them? From the nature too of the 
human frame, it may be expected, that this liberty 
would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch of 
authority be allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands 
of the prince. For will the weak limitations of reſpect 
and decorum be ſuffieient to reſtrain human Sion, 
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which fo frequently breaks through all the preleripiioys 
of Jaw and juitice ? | | 

But here it is objeryable, that the wiſdom of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, or rather the concurrence of accidenis, 
has provided, in different periods, certain irregular 
checks to this privilege of parliament, and thereby 
maintained, in ſoine tolerable mcature, the dignity aud 
authority of the crown, 

In the ancient conſtitution, before the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, the meetings of parliament were 
Precarious, aud were not frequent. The {e{lions were 
mort; and the members had no leiſure, either to get 
acquainted with each other, or with public buvtnels; 
The ignorance of the age made men more ſubmifhve 
ro that authority which governed them. And above all, 
the large demeines of the crown, with the tmall expenſe 
of government during ihat period, rendered the prince 
almoit independent, and taught the parliament to pre- 
ferve great ſubmiſſion and duty towards him. | 

In our preſent contiitution, many accidents, which 


have rendered governments every-where, as well as in 


Great Britain, much more burdenſome than tormerly, 
have thrown into the hands of the crown the diſpoſal of 
a large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the pri- 
vate intereſt and ambition of the members, to reſtrain 
the public intereſt and ambition of the body. While 
the oppolition (for we muit ſtill have an oppoſition, open 
or diipuiſed) endeavours to draw every branch of ad- 
miniſtration under the cognizance of parliament, the 
courtiers reſerve a part to the dijpolai of the crown; 
and the royal prerugative, though deprived of its ancient 
powers, {till maintains a due weight in the balance of 

the conſtitution. | w 
It was the fate of the houſe of Stuart to govern Eng- 
land at a period, when the former ſource of authority 
was already much diminiſhed, and betore the latter be- 
gan to flow mn any tolerable abundance. Without a 
regular and fixed foundation, the throne perpetualiy tot- 
tered ; and the prince fat upon it anxiouily and preca: 
riouſly, Every expedient uſed by James and n 
| order 
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order to ſupport their dignity, we have ſeen attended 
with ſenſible inconveniencics. The majeſty of the crown, 
derived from ancient powers and prerogatives, procured 
reſpect, and checked the approaches of intogent intruders ; 
But it begat in the king io high an idea of his own rank 
and ſtation, as made him incapable of ſtooping to 
popular courſes, or ſubmitting in any degree to the con- 
trol of parliament. The alliance with the hierarchy 
ſtrengthened law by the ſanction of religion: But it 
enraged the puritanica] party, and expoſed the prince to 
the attacks of enemies, numepous, violent, and impla- 
cable. The memory too of theſe two kings, from like 
caules, has been attended, in ſome degree, with the fame 
iniclicity which purſued them during the whole courts 
of their lives. Though it mult be confeſſed, that their 
{kill in government was not proportioned to the extreme 


delicacy of their ſituation ;z a ſufficient indulgence has 


not been given them, and all the blame, by ſeveral hiſ- 
torians, has been unjuſtly thrown on their de. Their 
violations of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, are, in 
ſome few inſtances, tranſgreſſions of a plain limit, which 
was marked out to royal authority. But the encroach- 
ments of the commons, thongh in the beginning leſs 
politive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by, good 
judges, and were equally capable of deftroying the jnit 
balance of the conſtitution. While they exerciſed the 
powers tranſmitted to them, in a manner more inde- 
pendent, and leis compliant, than had ever before been 
practiſed ; the Kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, 
as they imagined, irom neceflity, tempted to afſume 
powers, which had ſcarcely ever been exerciſed, or had 
been exerciſed in a different manner by the crown. 
And from the ſhock of theſe oppoſite pretenſions, to- 
gether with religions controverſy, aroſe all the fac- 
tions, convulſions, and diſorders, which attended that 
period. | 


This Note was, in the firfl editions, a fart of the 
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NorTE [C], p. 120. | 
XI R. Carte, in his Lite of the Duke of Ormond, has 


given us ſome evidence to prove, that this letter was 
entirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to in- 
duce the king to ſacrifice Strafford. He tells us, that 
Strafford ſaid fo to his fon, the night before bis execution. 
But there are tome reaſons why 1 adhere to the common 
way of telling this ſtory. (1) The account of the forgery 
comes through ſeveral hands, and from men of cha- 
raters not fully known to the public. A circumſtance 
which weakens every evidence. It is a hearſay of 2 
hearſay, (2) It ſeems impoſſible, but young lord Strat- 
ford muſt inform the king, who would not have tailed 
to trace the forgery, and expole his enemies to their 
merited infamy. (3) It is not to be conceived but 
Clarendon and Whitiocke, not to mention others, muſt 
have heard of the matter, (4) Sir George Ratcliffe, iu 
his Lite of Straftord, tells the Rory the tame way that 
Clarendon and Whitiocke do. Would he allo, who 
was Strafford's intimate friend, ucver have heard of 
the forgery ? It is remarkable, that this lite is dedi- 
cated or addreſſed to young Strafford, Would not he 
have put hr Gcorge right in 4o material aud intereiting 
a fact? 


Nor [D], p. 121. 


WHAT made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, 
that the parliament voted tonnage and poundage tor 
no longer a period than two months: And as that branch 
was more than half of the revenue, and the government 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; it ſeemed indirectly 
in the power of the parliament to continue themſelves as 
long as they pleated. This indeed was true in the ordi- 
nary adminiſtration of government: But on the ap- 
proaches towards a civil war, which was not then fore- 
wen, it had been of great cenſequence to the king to have 
reſerved the right of diſſolution, and to have endured any 
extremity, rather than allow the continuance of the 
Parliament. 
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NorTE [E], p. 147. 


IT is now ſo univerſally allowed, notwithſtanding 
ſome muttering to the contrary, that the King had no 
hand in the Iriſh rebellion, that it will be ſuperfluous 10 
inſiſt on a point which ſcems fo clear. I ſhall only ſug- 
geſt a very few arguments, among an infinite number 
which occur. (1) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, 
infamous rebels ever to have paſſed for any authority ? 
(2) Nobody can tell vs what the words of the pretended 
commiſſion were. That commiſſion which we find in 
Ruſhworth, vol, v. p. 400. and in Milton's Works, 
Toland's edition, is plainly an impoſture; becauſe it 
pretends to be dated in October 1641, yet mentions facts 
which happened not till ſome months after. It appears 
that the Iriſh rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in 
their firſt forgery, were obliged to forge this commiſſion 
anew, yet could not render it coherent or probaple. (3) 
Nothing could be more obviouſly pernicious to the king's 
cauſe than the Triſh rebellion 5 becauſe it increaſed his 
neceſſities, and rendered him ſtill more dependant on thg 
nt, who had before ſufficiently ſhown on what: 

erms they would aſſiſt him. (4) The inſtant the King 
heard?of the rebellion, which was a very few days after its 
commencement, he wrote to the parliament, and gave 
over to them the management of the war. Had he built 
any projects on that rebellion, would he not have waited 
{ome little time to ſee how they would ſucceed ? would 
he preſently haye adopted a meaſure which was evidently 
o hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be imagined 
to be the king's projets? To raiſe the Iriſh to arms, I 
ſuppoſe, and bring them oyer to England for his aſſiſtance. 
But'is it not plain, that the king never intended to raite 
war in England ? Had that been his intention, would he 
have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not aps 
pear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament 
forced him into the war ? (6) The king conveyed to the 
juſtices intelligerce which ought to have prevented the 


_ rebellion. (7) The Iniſh catholics, in all their future 
tranſactions with the king, where they endeavour to 
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excuſe their inſurrection, never had the aſſurance to plead 
his commiſſion. Even among themſelves they dropped 
that pretext. It appears that ur Phelim O' Neale, chieſly, 
and he only at firſt, promoted that impaſture. See 


Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No. 100. 111, 1:2. 114, 115. 


121. 132. 137. (8) O' Neale himſelf confeſſed the im- 
poſture on bis trial and at his execution. See Nalſon, 
vol. ii. p. 528. Maguire, at his execution, made a 
like confeſſion. (9) It is ridiculous to mention the 
juſtification which Charles II. gave to the marquis of 
Antrim, as if he had acted by his father's commiſſion. 
Antrim had no hand in the firſt rebellion and the maſſacre. 
He joined not the rebels till two years after: It was with 
the king's conſent, and he did important ſervice, in 
tuding over a body of men to Montroſe. 


NoTE [F], p. 181 


- THE great courage and conduct di, Jayed by many of 
the popular leaders, have commonly inclined men to do 
them, in one reipet, more honour than they deſerve, 
and to ſuppoſe, that, like able politicians, they employ- 
ed pretences which they ſecretly deſpiſed, in order to 


ſerve their ſelfiſh purpoſes. It is however probable, if 


not certain, that they were, generally ſpeaking, the 
dupes of their own zeal, Hypocriſy, quite pure and 
free from fanaticiſm, is perhaps, except among men 
fixed in a determined philoſophical ſcepticiſm, then un- 
known, as rare as fanaticiſm entirely purged from all 
mixture of hypocriſy. So congenial to the human mind 
are religious ſentiments, that it is impoſſible to coun- 
terſeit long theſe holy fervours, without feeling ſome 
ſhare of the aſſumed warmth : And, on the other hand, 
fo precarious and temporary, from the frailty of human 
nature, is the operation of theſe ſpiritual views, that the 
religious ecſtacies, if conſtantly employed, muſt often be 
counterfeit, and mult be warped by thoſe more familiar 
motives of intereſt and ambition, which inſenſibly gain 
upon the mind, This indeed feems the key to moſt 
of thecelebratcd characters of that age, Equally f ha: A 
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fraud and of ardour, theſe pious patriots talked per- 
petually of ſeeking the Lord, yet ſtill purſued their owt 
purpoſes ; and have left a memorable leſſon to poſterity, 
how delufive, how deſtructive, that principle is by which 
they were animated, | 

With regard to the people, we can entertain no doubt 
that the controverſy was, on their part, entirely theolo- 
gical, The generality of the nation could never have 
flown out into ſuch fury, in order to obtain new privi- 
leges and acquire greater liberty than they and ther 
anceſtors had ever been acquainted with. Their fathers 
had been entirely ſatisfied with the government of Eliza- 
beth : Why ſhould they have been thrown into ſucli 
extreme rage againſt Charles, who, from the beginning 


of his reign, wiſhed only to maintain ſuch a government? 


And why not, at leaſt, compound matters with him, 
when, by all his laws, it appeared that he had agreed to 
depart from it? qgpecially, as he had put it entirely out 
of Ins power to tetract that reſolution. It is in vain, 
therefore, to dignify this civil war and the parliamentary 
authors of it, by ſuppoſing it to hare any other conſider- 
able foundation than theological zeal, that great and 
noted ſource of animoſity among men. The royaliits alſo 
were very commonly zealots; but as they were at the 
fame time maintaining the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in 
ftate as well as church, they had an object which was na- 
tural, and which might produce the greateſt paſſion, even 
without any confiderable mixture of theological fervour, — 
The former part of this note was, in the firſt editious, 
a part of the text. | | 


NorTE [GJ], p. 182. 


IN ſome of theſe declarations, ſuppoſed to be penned 
by lord Falkland, is found the firſt regular definition of 
the conſtitution, according to our preſent ideas of it, that 
occurs in any Engliſh compoſition; at leaſt any publiſhed 
by authority, The three ſpecies of government, monar- 
chical, ariſtocratical, and demogratical, are there plainly 


diſtinguiſhed, and the Engliſh government is — | 
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ſaid to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed 
and tempered together. This ſtyle, though the ſenſe of 
it was implied in many mltitutions, no former king 
of England would have uſed, and no ſubject would have 
been permitted to uſe. Banks and the crown-lawyers 
againſt Hambden, in the caſe of ſhip-money, inſiſt plainly 
and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovereign power: 
And the oppoſite lawyers do not deny it; They only 
aſſert, that the ſubjects have alſo a fundamental property 
in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken 
but by their own conlent in parhament. But that the 
parliament was inſtituted to check and control the king, 
and ſhare the ſupreme power, weuld, in all former times, 
have been eſteemed very blunt and indiſcreet, if not ille- 
gal, language. We need not be ſurpriſed that govern- 
ments ſhould long continue, thougb the boundaries of 
authority, in their ſeveral branches, be implicit, con- 
fuſed and undetermined. This is the caſe all over the 
world. Who ean draw an exact line between the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers in catholic ſtates? What code 
aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, in 
every occurrence 2 Perhaps the Engliſh is the firſt 
mixed government, where the authority of every part has 
been very accurately defined: And yet there {til zemain 
many very important queſtions between the two houſes, 
that, by common conſent, are buried in a diſcreet ſilence. 
The king's power is mdecd more exactly limited; but this 
period, of which we now treat, is the time at which that 
accuracy commenced, And it appears from Warwic and 
Hobbes, that many royaliſts blamed this philoſophical pre- 
eiſion in the king's penman, and thought that the veil 
- was very imprudently drawn off the myſteries of govern- 
ment. It is certain that liberty reaped mighty advan- 
tages from theſe controverſies and inquiries ; and the 
royal authority itſelf became more ſecure, within thoſe 
provinces which were afligned to it. Since the firſt publi- 
cation of this Hiſtory, the ſequel of lord Clarendon has been 
publiſhed ; where that nobleman aſſerts, that be himfelf 
was the author of maſt of theje remonſlrances and me- 
morials of the king, | | 
VOL, VIII, KK Norx 
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Norr [HI], p. 201. 


WIHITLOCRE, who was one of the commiſitoners ; 
fays, In this treaty the king manifeſted his great parts 
and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon, and quickneſs of ap- 5 
| © prehenſion, with much patience in hearing what was | 
ce objected againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, 
« and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and give a 
« moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhappineſs 
Was, that he had a better opinion of others judgments 
than of his own, though they were weaker than his 
' © own; and of this the parliament commiſſioners had 7 
experience to their great trouble. They were often | 
© waiting on the king, and debating ſome points of the | 
| treaty with him, until midnight, before they could 
> © come to a concluſion. Upon one of the moſt material 
{ * points, they preſſed his majeſty with their reaſons and 
! *©# beſt arguments they could uſe to grant what they de- 
| © fired. The king ſaid, he was fully ſatisfied, and pro- 
i © miſled to give them his anſwer in writing according to 
& their deſire; but becauſe it was then paſt midnight, and 
«© too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn 
c up next morning (when he commanded them to wait 
} „ on him again), and then he would give them his an- 
« ſwerin writing, as it was now agreed upon. But next 
„ morning the king told them, that he had altered his 
6 mind: And ſome of his friends, of whom the com- 
«© miſſioners inquired, told them, that after they were 
«© gone, and even his council retired, ſome of his bed- 
% chamber never left preſſing and perſuading him till 
they prevailed on him to change his former reſolu- 
© tions. It is difficult, however, to conceive, that 
t any negotiation could have ſucceeded between the king 
| and parliament, while the latter inſiſted, as they did all 
| along, on a total ſubmiſhon to all their demands; and 
| challenged the whole power, which they profeſſedly 
ll intended to employ to the puniſhment of the king's 
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NorE [II, p. 210. 


THE author is ſenſible that ſome blame may be thrown 
upon him, on account of this laſt clauſe in Mr. Hamb - 
den's character: As if he were willing to entertain a 


ſuſpicion of bad intentions, where the actions were 


PRO But the author's meaning is directly con- 
rary : He eſteems the laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's 
life to have been very blameable ; though, as they were 
derived from good motives, only puſhed to an extreme, 
there is room left to believe, that the intentions of that 

atriot, as well as of many of his party, were laudable, 
Had the preceding adminiſtration of the king, which 
we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, 
and an unjuſt defire of encroaching on the ancient liber- 
ties of the people, there would have been lets reaſon for 
giving him any truft, or leaving in his hands a con- 


nderable ſhare of that power which he had fo much 


abuſed. But it his conduct was derived in a great mea- 


ſure from neceſſity, and from a natural deſire of defendin 

that prerogative which was tranſmitted to him from his 
anceſtors, and which his parliaments were viſibly en- 
croaching on; there is no reaſon why he may not be 
eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely worthy of 
traſt from his people. The attempt, therefore, of totally 


_ annihilating monarchical power, was a very blameable 


extreme ; eſpecially as it was attended with the danger, 
to ſay the leaſt, of a civil war, which, beſides the num- 
berleſs ills inſeparable from it, expoſed liberty to much 
greater perils than it could have incurred under the now 
limited authority of the king. But as theſe points could 
not be ſuppoled fo clear during the time, as they are, or 
may be at preſent ; there are great reaſons of alleviation 
tor men who were heated by the controverſy, or engaged 
in the action. And it is remarkable, that even at pre- 
ſent (ſuch is the force of party prejudices) there are few 
people who have coolnefs enough to ſee thele matters in a 
proper light, or are convinced that the parliament could 
prudently have ſtopped in their pretenſions. They ſtill 
plead the violations of liberty attempted by the king; 
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after granting the petition of right; without conſidering 
the extreme harſh treatment which he met with, after 
making that great conceflion, and the impoſſibility of 
{upporting government by the revenue then ſettled on the 
crown. The worit of it is, that there was a great tang 
of enthuſiaſm in the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, 
which, though it might render their conduct fincere, 
will not much enhance their character with poſterity. 
And though Hambden was, perhaps, leſs infected with 
this ſpirit than many of his aflociates, he appears not to 
have been altogether free from it. His intended migra- 
tion to America, where he could only propoſe the advan- 
tage of enjoying puritanical prayers and ſermons, will 
be allowed a proof of the prevalence of this ſpirit in him. 


NorE [KI, p. 225. 


IN a letter of the king to the queen, preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſzum, and publiſhed by Mrs. Macaulay, vol. 
iv. p. 420. he ſays, that unjeſs religion was preſerved, 
the militia (being not as in France a formed powertul 
ſtrength) would be of little ule to the crown; and that 
if the pulpits had not obedience, which would never be, 
it preſbyterian government was abſolutely eſtabliſhed, the 
king would have hut ſmall comfort of the militia, This 
realoning ſhows the king's good ſenſe, and proves that 
his attachment to epiſcopacy, though partly founded on 
religious principles, was alſo, in his ſituation, derived 
from the ſoundeſt views of civil policy. In reality, 
it was eaſy for the king to perceive, by the neceſſary 
connexion between trifles and important matters, and by 
the connexion maintained at that time between religion 
and politics, that, when he was contending for the ſur- 
plice, he was in effect fighting for his crown, and even 
for his head. Few of the popular party could perceive 


this connexion : Moſt of them were carried headlong by 


fanaticiſm; as might be expe&ed in the ignorant mul - 
titude, Few even of the leaders ſeem to have had more 
enlarged views, 


NorE 
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| NoTE [LI, p. 259. 

SUCH love of contradiction prevailed in the parlia- 
ment, that they had converted Chriſtmas, which, with the 
churchmen, was a great feſtival, into a folemn fait and 
humiliation z “ In order,“ as they ſaid, „* that it might 
% call to remembrance our fins and the ſins of our fore- 
<« fathers, who, pretending to celebrate the memory of 
& Chriſt, have turned this feaſt into an extreme forget- 
66 fulneſs of him, by giving liberty to carnal and ſenſual 
6e delights.” Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 817. It is remarkable 
that, as the parliament aboliſhed all holy-days, and ſe- 
verely prohibited all amuſement on the ſabbath 3 and even 
burned, by the hands of the hangman, the king's book 
of ſports; the nation found, that there was no time left 
for relaxation or diverſion, Upon application therefore, 
ot the ſervants and apprentices, the parliament appointed 
the ſecond Tueſday of every month for play and recre- 
ation. Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 460. Whitlocke, p. 247. But 
theſe inſtitutions they found great difficulty to execute; 
and the people were reſolved to be merry when they them- 
ſelves pleaſed, not when the parliament ſhould preſcribe 
it to them. The keeping of Chriſtmas holy-days was 
long a great mark of malignancy, and very ſeverely cen- 
ſured by the commons. Whitlocke, p. 286. Even minced 
pies, which cuſtom had made a Chriſtmas diſh among 
the churchmen, was regarded, during that ſeaſon, as a 

rotane and ſuperſtitious viand by the ſectaries; though 
at other times it agreed very well with their ſtomachs. 
In the parliamentary ordinance too, for the obſervance of 
the ſabbath, they inſerted a clauſe for the taking down of 
may-poles, which they called a heathenith vanity. Since 
we are upon this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to mention, 
that, beſide ſetting apart Sunday for the ordinances, as 
they called them, the godly had regular meetings on the 
Thurſdays for reſolving caſes of conſcience, and confer- 
ring about their progreſs in grace. What they were 
chiefly anxious about, was the fixing the preciſe moment 
of their converſion or new birth; and whoever could not 


aſcertain ſo difficult a point of calculation, could not 
| K K 3 pretend 
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pretend to any title to ſaintſhip. The profane ſcholars at 
Oxford, atter the parliament became maſters of that 
town, gave to the houſe in which the zealots aſſembled 
the denomination of Scruple-Shop : The zealots, in their 
turn, inſulted the ſcholars and profeſſors ; and, intruding 
into the place of lectures, declaimed againſt human learn- 
ing, and challenged the molt knowing of them to prove 


that their calling was from Chriſt. See Wood's Faſti 


Oxonienſes, p. 740. 


Norte [MII, p. 266. 


THAT Laud's ſeverity was not extreme appears from 
this fact, that he cauſed the acts or records of the high- 
commiſſion court to be ſearched, and found that there 
bad been fewer ſuſpenſions, deprivations, and other pu- 
niſhments, by three, during the ſeven years of his time, 
than in any ſeven years of his predeceſſor Abbot ; who 
was notwithſtanding in great eſteem with the houſe of com- 
mons. Troubles and Trials of Laud, p. 164. But Ab- 
bot was little attached to the court, and was alſo a pu- 
ritan in doctrine, and bore a mortal katred to the papiſts: 
Not to mention, that the mutinous ſpirit was rifing higher 
in the time of Laud, and would leis bear control. The 
maxims, however, of his adminiſtration were the ſame 
that had ever prevailed in England, and that had place in 
every other European nation, except Holland, which ſtu- 
died chiefly the intereſts of commerce, and France, which 
was fettered by edits and treaties. To have changed 
them for the modern maxims of toleration, how reaſonable 
ſoever, would have been deemed a very bold and danger- 
ons enterpriſe. It is a principle advanced by preſident 
Monteſquieu, that, where the magiſtrate is ſatisfied with 
the eſtabliſhed religion, he ought to repreſs the firſt at- 
tempts towards innovation, and only grant a toleration to 
ſects that are diffuſed and eltabliſhed. See V Eſprit des 
Loix, liv. 25. chap. 10. According to this principle, 
Laud's indulgence to the catholics, and ſeverity to the 
puritans, would admit of apology. I own, however, 
that it is very queſtionable, whether perſecution can in 


any 
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any caſe be juſtiſied: But, at the ſame time, it would 
be hard to give that appellation to Laud's conduct, 
who only enforced the act of uniformity, and expelled 
the clergymen that accepted of benefices, and yet re- 
fuſed to obſerve the ceremonies, which they previouſly 
knew to be enjoined by law. He never refuſed them ſe- 
parate places of worſhip ; becauſe they themſelves would 
have eſteemed it impious to demand them, and no lets 
impious to allow them. 


NoTE [NJ, p. 290. 


DR. Birch has written a treatiſe on this ſubject. It is 
not my bufineſs to oppoſe any facts contained in that 
gentleman's performance. I ſhall only produce argu- 
ments which prove that Glamorgan, when he received his 
private commiſſion, had injunctions from the king to act 
altogether in concert with Ormond. (1) It ſeems to be 
implied in the very words of the commiſſion. Glamor- 
gan is empowered and authoriſed to treat and conclude 
with the confederate Roman catholics in Ireland. «© If 
% upon neceſſity any (articles) be condeſcended unto, 
e wherein the king's lieutenant cannot fo well be ſeen in, 
« as not fit for us at preſent publicly to own.”* Here no 
articles are mentioned, which are not fit to be communi- 
cated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and the king 

ublicly to be ſeen in, and to avow. (2) The king's 
proteſtation to Ormond ought, both on account of that 
prince's character, and the reaſon he aſſigns, to have the 
greateſt weight. The words are thele: „* Ormond, I 
cannot but add to my long letter, that, upon the word 
« of a Chriſtian I never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat 
« any thing without your approbation, much leſs with- 
«© out your knowledge. For beſides the injury to you, I 
« was always diffident of his judgment (though I could 
« not think him ſo extremely weak as now to my colt I 
£ have found); which you may caſily perceive in a poſt- 
ce ſcriptof a letter of mine to you. Carte, vol. ii. App. 
XX1ij, It is impoſſible that any man of honour, however 
he might diſſemble with his enemies, would affert a 2 
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hood in ſo ſolemn a manner to his beſt friend, eſpecially 
where that perſon muſt have had opportunities of know- 
ing the truth. The letter, whoſe poſtſcript is mentioned 
by the king, is to be found in Carte, vol. ii. App. xiii. 
(3) As the king had really ſo low an opinion of Gla- 
morgan's underſtanding, it is very unlikely that he would 
truſt him with the ſole management of ſo important and 
delicate a treaty. And it he had intended that Gla- 
morgan's negotiation ſhould have been independent of 
Ormond, he would never-have told the latter nobleman of 
it, nor have put him on his guard againſt Glamorgan's 
imprudence. That the king judged aright of this no- 
bleman's character, appears from his Century of Arts or 
Scantling of Inventions, which is a ridiculous compound 
of lies, chimeras, and impoſſibilities, and ſhows what 
might be expected from ſuch a man. (4) Mr. Carte 
has publiſhed a whole ſeries of the king's correſpondence 
with Ormond, from the time that Glamorgan came into 
Ireland; and it is evident that Charles all along conſiders 
the lord lietitenant as the perſon who was conducting the 
negotiations with the Iriſh. The 31 of July 1645, after 
the battle of Naſeby, being reduced to great ſtraits, he 
writes earneſtly to Oi mond to conclude a peace upon cer- 
tam conditions mentioned, much interior to thoſe granted 
by Glamorgan; and to come over himſelf with all the 
Iriſh he could engage in his fervice. Carte, vol. 111, No. 


400. This would have been a great abſurdity, if he had 


already fixed a different canal, by which, on very dif- 
ferent conditions, he purpoſed to eſtabliſh a peace. On 


the 22d of October, as his diſtreſſes multiply, he ſome- 
what enlarges the conditions, though they (till fall ſhort 
of Glamorgan's: A new abſurdity ! See Carte, vol. iii. 
P- 417. (5) But what 1s equivalent to a demonitration, 
that Glamorgan was conſcious that he had no powers to 
conclude a treaty on theſe terms, or without conſulting 


the lord lieutenant, and did not even expect that the King 
auld ratify the articles, is the defeazance which he gave 


he Iriſh council! at the time of ſigning the treaty. 
e earl of Glamorgan does no way intend hereby to 
« -obligeahis majeſty other than he himſelf ſhall * 
25 e 6& alter 
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ce after he has received theſe 10,000 men as a pledge and 
« teſtimony of the ſaid Roman catholics loyalty and 
« fidelity to his majeſty; yet he promiſes faithtully, upon 
c his word and honour, not to acquaint his majeſty with 
cc this defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far as in 
« him Jay, to induce his majefty to the granting of the 
« particulars in the ſaid articles: But that done, the 
« {aid commiſſioners diſcharge the faid earl of Gla- 
% morgau, both in honour and conſcience, of any farther 
engagement to them therein; though his majetty ſhould 
„ not be pleaſed to grant the ſaid particulars in the ar- 
« ticles mentioned; the ſaid earl having given them aſ- 
© ſurance, upon his word, honour, and voluntary oath, 
« that he would never, to any perſon whatſoever, diſcover 
ce this defeazance in the interim without their conſents.” 
Dr. Birch, p. 96. All Glamorgan's view was to get 
troops for the King's ſervice without hurting his own ho- 
your or his maſter's. The wonder only is, why the Iriſh 
accepted of a treaty, which bound nobody, and which the 
very perſon who concludes it, ſeems to confeſs he does 
not expect to be ratified. They probably hoped that the 
king would, from their ſervices, be more eaſily induced 
to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to conlent 
to its concluſion. (6) I might add, that the lord heu- 
tenant's concurrence in the treaty was the more requiſite z 
becauſe without it the treaty could not be carried into 
execution by Glamorgan, nor the Iriſh troops be trant- 
ported into England: And even with Ormond's con- 
currence, it clearly appears, that a treaty, o rumous to 
the proteſtant religion in Ireland, could not be executed in 
oppoſition to the zealous proteſtants of that kingdom. No 
one can doubt of this truth, who peruſes Ormond's cor- 
reſpondence in Mr. Carte. The king was ſufficiently ap- 
prited of this difficulty. It appears indeed to be the only 
reaſon why Ormond objected to the granting of high terms 
to the Iriſh catholics. | 
Dr. Birch, in p. 360. has publiſhed a letter of the king's 
to Glamorgan, where he ſays, © Howbeit I know you 
« cannot be but confident of my making good all in- 
&« ftructions and promiſes to you and the nuncio.“ But 
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it is to be remarked, that this letter is dated in April 5g 
1646; after there had been a new negotiation entered into 
between Glamorgan and the Iriſh, and after a proviſional 
treaty had even been concluded between them. See Dr. 
Birch, p. 179. The king's aſſurances, therefore, can 
plainly relate only to this recent tranſadtion. The old 
treaty had long been diſavowed by the king, and ſuppoſed 
by all parties to be annulled. 5 | 


Norꝝ [O], p- 31: 


SALMONET, Ludlow, Hollis, & c. All theſe, eſpe- 
cially the laſt, being the declared inveterate enemies of 
Cromwel, are the more to be credited, when they advance 
any fact, which may ſerve to apologize for his violent and 
criminal conduct, There prevails a ſtory, that Cromwel 
intercepted a letter written to the queen, where the king 
faid, that he would firſt raiſe and then deſtroy Cromwell. 
But, beſides that this conduct ſeerns to contradict the cha- 
racter of the king, it is, on other accounts, totally un- 
worthy of credit. It is firſt told by Roger Coke, a very 
paſſionate and fooliſh hiſtorian, who wrote too fo late as 
king William's reign; and even he mentions it only as a 
mere rumour or hearſay, without any known foundation. 
In the memoirs of lord Broghill, we meet with another 
ſtory of an intercepted letter which deſerves ſome more at- 
tention, and agrees very well with the narration here 
given. It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to 

oger ear] of Orrery: © Lord Orrery, in the time of 
4 his greatneſs with Cromwel, juſt after he had ſo ſeaſon- 
« ably relieved him in his great diftreſs at Clonmel], 
s riding out of Youghall one day with him and Ireton, 
4c they fell into diſcourſe about the King's death. Crom- 
4 wel thereupon ſaid more than once, that if the king 
*© had followed his own judgment, and had been attended 
* by none but truſty ſervants, he had fooled them all; 
and that once they had a mind to have cloſed with him; 
& but, upon ſomething that happened, fell off from that 
«© defign. Orrery finding them in good humour, and 
46 being alone with them, aſked, if he might * 

| deine 
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man with the ſaddle was come. 
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hy they would once have cloſed with 


his majeſty, an hy they did not ? Cromwel very 


freely told him, ge would; ſatisfy him in both his que- 
ries. The reaſon ({ays he) why we would have cloſed 
with the king was this: We found that the Scotch 

{byterians began to be more powerful than we, 
akely to agree with him and leave us in the 
lurch. Fo this reaſon we thought it beſt to prevent 
them, by offering firſt to come in upon reaſonable con- 
ditions: But whilſt our thoughts were taken up with 
this ſubje&, there came a letter to us from one of our 
ſpies, who was of the king's bed chamber, acquaint- 
ing us, that our final doom was decreed that very day; 
that he could not poſſibly learn what it was, but we 
might diſcover it, if we could but intercept a letter ſent 
from the king to the queen, wherein he informed her of 


his reſolution ; that this letter was ſown up in the ſkirt 


of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come with the 
ſaddle upon his head, about ten of the clock that night 
to the Blue Boar in Holborn, where he was to take 
horſe for Dover. The meſſenger knew nothing of the 
letter in the ſaddle, though fome in Dover did, We 


were at Windſor (faid Cromwel) when we received 


this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, Ire- 
ton and I reſolved to take one truſty fellow with us, and 
to go in troopers habits to that inn. We did ſo; and 
leaving our man at the gate of the inn (which had a 
wicket only open to let perſons in and out), to watch 
and give us notice when any man came in with a ſad- 
dle, we went into 2 drinking ſtall, We there con- 
tinued drinking cans of beer till about ten of the clock, 
when our centinel at the gate gave us notice that the 
We roſe up preſently, 
and juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled, 
we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and. told him 
we were to ſearch all that went in and out there; but 
as he looked like an honeſt man, we would only ſearch 
his ſaddle, and fo diſmiſs him. The ſaddle was un- 
girt; we carried it into the ſtall where we had been 
drinking, and ripping open ons of the ſkirts, we there 

| : 6 found 
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« found the letter we wanted. Having thus got it into 
&« our hands, we delivered the man (whom we had left 
c with our centinel) his ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt 
«© fellow, and bid him go about his buſineſs; which he 
« did, purſuing his journey without more ado, and ig- 
ce norant of the harm he had ſuffered. We found in the 
6 letter, that his majeſty acquainted the queen, that he 
ce was courted by both factions, the Scotch preſbyterians 
« and the army; and that thoſe which bade the faireſt 
tc for him ſhould have him: But yet he thought he ſhould 
& cloſe with the Scots ſooner than with the other. Upon 
cc this we returned to Windſor; and finding we were 
© not like to have good terms from the king, we from 
* that time vowed his deſtruction.” —* This rela- 
c tion ſuiting well enough with other paſlages and 
& circumſtances at this time, I have inſerted to gra- 
« tify the reader's curioſity. Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. 
p 12. | 


NorE [P], p. 325. 


THESE are the words: © Laneric ; I wonder to hea» 
(if that be true) that ſome of my friends ſay, that 
« my going to Jerſey would have much more furthered my 
« perſonal treaty, than my coming hither, for which, as I 
cc ſee no colour of reaſon, ſo I had not been here, it I had 
& thought that fancy true, or had not been ſecured of a 
& perſonal treaty; of which I neither do, nor I hope 
cc will repent: For I am daily more and more ſatisfied 
ce with the governor, and find theſe iſlanders very good, 
be weng s, and quiet people. This encouragement I 
cc have thought not unfit for you to receive, hoping at 
ce leaſt it may do good upon others, though needleſs to 
« you.” Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, p. 326. See 
alſo Ruſhworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 941. All the writers 
of that age, except Clarendon, repreſent the king's going 
to the Iſle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Per- 
haps the king thought it little for his credit to be tre- 
panned into this meaſure, and was more willing to take 
it on himſelf as entirely voluntary. Perhaps he thought. 
5 3 it 
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If would encourage his friends, if they thought him in a 
ſituation which was not diſagreeable to him. | 


NOTE [ QI, P-. 3395 
THE kin g eompoſed a letter to the prince, in which he 


related the whole courſe of this tranſaction, and accom- 


panied his narrative with feyera] wiſe, as well as patheti- 
dal, reflections and advices. The words with which 
he concluded the letter are remarkable. By what hath 
« been ſaid, you ſee how long I have laboured in the 
« ſearch of peace: Do not you be diſheartened to tread 
«in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy means to reſtore 
«« yourſelf to your rights, but prefer the way of peace: 
«© Show- the greatnefs of your mind, rather to conquer 
c your enemies by pardoning, than by puniſhing. If you 
de {aw how unmanly and unchriſtian the implacable dil- 
« poſition is in our ill-wiſners, you would àvoid that 
c ſpifit. Cenſure me flot for having parted with fo much 


© of our right. The price was great; but the commo- 


« dity was ſecurity to ns, peace to my people. And I 
« am confident that another parliament would remember, 
cc how uſeful a king's power is to a people's liberty ; of 
e how much power I diveſted myſelf, that I and they 
*© might meet once again in a parliamentary way, in or- 
c der to agree the bounds of prince and people. Give 
<« belief to my experience, never to affect more greatneſs 
4c or prerogative, than what is really and intrinſically for 
te the good of the ſubjects, not the ſatis faction of favour- 


« jtes: If you thus uſe it, you will never want means to 


<« be a father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom 
« you incline to be extraordinarily gracious to, You 
«© may perceive that all men entfult their treaſure where 
ce it returns them intereſt ; and if a prince, like the ſea, 
ce receive and repay all the freſh ftreams, which the ri- 
cc yers entruſt with him, they will not grudge, but pride 
ce themſelves, to make him up an ocean. Theſe conſe 
6 derations may make you as great a prince as your fa- 
ce ther is a low one; and your ſtate may be ſo much the 
*« more eſtzbliſhed, as mine hath been ſhaken. For our 
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& ſubjects have learned, I dare ſay, that victories over 
ce their princes are but triumphs over themſelves, and 
ce ſo will more unwillingly hearken to changes hereafter, 
« The Engliſh nation are a ſober people, however at 
te preſent infatuated. I know not but this may be the 
« Jaft time I may ſpeak to you or the world publicly. 


& T am ſenſible into what hands I am fallen; and yet, 


ce J bleſs God, I have thoſe inward refreſhments, which 
& the malice of my enemies cannot perturb. I have 
« learned to be buſy myſelf, by retiring into myſelf ; 


& and therefore can the better digeſt whatever betals me, 


« not doubting but God's providence will reſtrain our 
© enemies power, and turn their fierceneſs into his 
er praiſe. To conclude, if God give you fucceis, ute 
it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. If he 
e reſtore you to your right on hard conditions, what- 
c ever you promiſe, keep. Theſe men, who have violated 
cc Jaws, which they were bound to preſerve, will find their 
« triumphs full of trouble. But do not you think any 
ce thing in the world worth attaining by foul and unjuſt 
© means.” | | 
6 


Nor [R], p-. 358. 


THE imputation of inſincerity on Charles I. like moſt 
party clamours, is difficult to be removed; though it 
may not here be improper to ſay ſomething with regard to 
it. I ſhall firſt remark, that this imputation ſeems to be 
of a later growth than his own age ; and that even his 


enemies, though they loaded him with many calumnies, 


did not inſiſt on this accuſation. Ludlow, I think, is 
almoſt the only parliamentarian, who imputes that vice 
to him; and how paſſionate a writer ne is, mult be obvi- 


ous to every one. Neither Clarendon, nor any other of the 


royaliſts, ever juſtify him from inſincerity; as not ſuppoſing 
that he had ever been accuſed of it. In the ſecond place, his 
deportment and character in common life was free from that 
vice: He was reſerved, diſtant, ſtately ; cold in his addreſs, 
plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible in his principles; wide of the 
careſſing, inſinuating manners of his ſon; or the * 7 
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tive humour of his father. The imputation of infincerity 
muſt be grounded on ſome of his public actions, which 
we are therefore in the third place to examine. The 
following are the only inſtances which I find cited to 
confirm that accuſation. (1) His vouching Bucking- 
ham's narrative of the tranſactions in Spain. But it is 
evident that Charles himſelf was deceived : Why other= 
wiſe did he quarrel with Spain? The — is a 
paſſage of a letter from lord Kenſington, ambaſſador in 
France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, p. 318. 
<< But his highnels (the prince) had obſerved as great a 
« weakneſs and folly as that, in that after they (the 
«© Spaniards) had uſed him ſo ill, they would ſuffer him 
c to depart, which was one of the firit ſpeeches he uttered 
« after he came into the ſhip : But did he ſay ſo? ſaid the 
& queen (of France). Yes, madam, I will aſſure you, 
6 quoth I, from the witneſs of mine own ears. She 
& {miled and replied, Indeed I heard he was uſed ill. So 
ec he was, anſwered I, but not in his entertainment; for 
„ that was as ſplendid as that country could afford it 
cc but in their trivolous delays, and in the unreaſonable 
“ conditions which they propounded and preſſed, upon 
« the advantage they had of his princely perſon.“ (2) 
Biſhop Burnet, in his IIittory ef the Houle of Hamilton, 
p-. 1 54. has preſerved a letter of the King's to the Scottiſh 
biſhops, in which he deſires them not to be preſent at the 
anger t, where they would be forced to ratify the abo- 
lition of their own order: For,“ adds the king, © we 
« do hereby aſſure you, that it ſhall be ſtill one of our 
c chiefeſt ſtudies how to rectify and eſtabliſh the govern- 
* ment of that church aright, and to repair To loſſes, 
& which we deſire you to be moſt confident of.“ And in 
another place, ** You may reſt ſecure, that though per- 
« haps we may give way for the preſent to that which 
© will be prejudicial both to the church and our own go- 
« vernment; yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how 
ce fo remedy both.“ But does the king ſay, that he will 
arbitrarily revoke his conceſſions ? Does not candour re- 
quire us rather to ſuppoſe, that he hoped his authority 
would ſo far recover as to enable him to obtain the na- 
LL2 tional 
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tional conſent to re-eſtabliſh epiſcopacy, which he believed 
ſo material a part of religion as well as of government ? Tt 
is not eaſy indeed to think how he could hope to effect 
this purpoſe in any other way than his father had taken, 
that is, by conſent of parliament. (3) There is a 
paſſage in lord Clarendon, where it is ſaid, that the king 
aſſented the more eatily to the bill which excluded the 
biſhops from the houſe of peers ; becauſe he thought, that 
that law, being enafted by force, could not be valid. 
But the king certainly reaſoned right in that concluſion. 
Three-fourths of the temporal peers were at that time 
baniſhed by the violence of the populace : Twelve biſhops 
were unjuſtly thrown into the Tower by the commons : 
Great numbers of the commons themſelves were kept 
away by fear or violence: The king himſelf was chaſed 
from London. If all this be not force, there is no ſuch 
thing. But this ſcruple of the king's affects only 
the biſhops' bill, and that againſt preſiing. The other 
conſtitutional laws had paſſed without the leuſt appearance 
of violence, as did indeed al] the bills paſſed during the 
firſt year, except Straffora's attainder, which could 
Nut be recalled. The parhament, therefore, even if they 
had known the king's ſentiments in this particular, could 


not, on that account, have had any juſt foundation of 


jealouſy. (4) The king's letter, intercepted at Naſeby, 
has been the ſource of much clamour. We have ſpoken 
of it already in chap. lviii. Nothing is more uſual in all 
public tranſactions than ſuch diſtinctions. After the 
death of Charles II. of Spain, king William's ambaſſa- 
dors gave the duke of Anjou the title of king of Spain: 
Yet at that very time king William was ſecretiy formin 


alliances to dethrone him: And ſoon after he refaſe} 


him that title, and inſiſted (as he had reafon) that he 
had not acknowledged his right. Yet king William 
juitly paſſes for a very fincere prince; and this tranſaction 
is not regarded as any objection to his character in that 
particular. In all the negotiations at the peace of Ryſ- 
wic, the French ambaſſadors always addreſſed kin 

Wiliiam as king of England; yet it was made an expreis 
au ticle of the treaty, that the French king ſhould 8 | 
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ledge him as ſuch. Such @ palpable difference 1s there 
between giving a title to a prince, and poſitively recog- 
niſing his right to it. I may add, that Charles, when 
he inſerted that proteſtation in the council-books before 
his council, ſurely thought he had reaſon to juſtify his 
conduct. There were too many men of honour in that 
company to avow a palpable cheat. To which we may 
ſubjoin, that, if men were as much diſpoſed to judge of 
this prince's actions with candour as ſeverity, this pre- 
caution of entering a proteſt in his council- books might 
rather paſs for a proof of ſcrupulous honour ; leſt he 
ſhould afterwards be reproached with breach of his word, 
when he ſhould think proper again to declare the aſſembly 
at Weſtminker no parliament. (5) Thedenying of his 
commiſſion to Glamorgan is another inſtance which has 
been cited. This matter has been already treated in a 
note to chap. Iviu. That tranſaction was entirely inno- 
cent, Even if the king had given a commiſſion to 
Glamorgan to conclude that treaty, and had ratified it, 
will any reaſonable man in our age think it ſt ange, that, 
in order to fave his own life, his crown, his family, 
his friends, and his party, he thould make a treaty with 
papiſts, and grant them very large conceſſions for their 
religion? (6) There is another of the king's intercept- 
ed letters to the queen commonly mentioned; where 
it is pretended, he talked of raifing and then deſtroying 
Cromwel: But that ftory ſtands on no manner of founda- 
tion, as we have obſerved in a preceding note to this 
chapter. In a word, the parliament, after the com- 
mencement of their violences, and ſtill more, after be- 
ginning the civil war, had reaſon for their {cruples and 
jealouſies, founded on the very nature of their ſituation, 
and on the general propenſity of the human mind ; not on 
any fault of the King's character; who was dandid, 
ſincere, upright, as much as any, man whom we meet 
with in hiſtory. Perhaps, it would be difficult to find 

another character ſo unexceptionable in this particular. 
As to the other circumſtances of Charles's character, 
Shicfly exclaimed againſt, namely his arbitrary principles 
in government, one may venture to aſſert, that the 
LEY greateſt 
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greateſt enemies of this prince will not find, in the long 
ine of his predeceſſors, trom the conqueſt to his time, 
any one king, except perhaps his father, whoſe admini- 
ſtration was not more arbitrary and leſs legal, or whoſe 
conduct could have been recommended to him by the 
popular par'y themielves, as a model, in this particular, 
for his government. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, that 
example and precedent can never authoriſe vices : Exam- 
ples ard precedents, uniform and ancient, can ſurely fix 
the nature of any conſtitution, and the limits of any forni 
of government, There is indeed no other principle by 
which thoſe land-marks or boundaries can be ſettled. 

What a paradox in human affairs, that Henry VIII. 
ſhould have been almoſt adored in his lifetime, and his 
memory be reſpected: While Charles I. ſhould, by the 
ſame people, at no greater diſtance than a century, have 


been led to a public and ignominious execution, and his 


name be ever after purſued by faltehood and by obloquy ! 
Even at preſent, an hiſtorian who, prompted by his cou- 
rageous generoſity, ſhould venture, though from the moſt 
authentic and undiſputed facts, to vindicate the ſame of 


that prince, would be ture to meet with ſuch treatment, 


as would diſcourage even the boldeſt from ſo dangerous, 
however ſplendid an enterpriſe, N 
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